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Special Types of Summer Camps 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S. 
Associate Camp Director, The Red Book Magazine 


HAT have, by their exceptional success 
in recent years, become known as cul- 
tural summer camps for boys and girls, 

are often organized for a special as well as a 
general camp purpose. There is, for instance, the 
all-round camp in which the cultural and the 
physical recreative activities are judiciously bal- 
anced. These include a scientifically directed 
mental, moral, aesthetic and physical training. 
Such camps seek to carry out their daily pro- 
gram under the leadership of experienced camp 
directors and counselors. The majority of our 
qualified summer camps are of this description. 
They are now operating in practically all parts 
of the United States, and average from 40 to 150 
boys or girls in each camp. A few camps for 
younger children are co-educational. 


While the special type of camp maintains a back- 
ground of this general character, namely, its phys- 
ical education activities—such as land and water 
sports, campcraft, cruising, hiking, horsemanship 
and other recreations—it stresses its particular 
purpose. That may be dramatics, music, rhythmic 
dancing, arts and crafts, nature lore, tutoring in 
academic subjects, and sports. However, the fact 
that any number of these activities are stressed 
by a camp, does not necessarily bring it within 
the class of specialcamps. The latter are, strictly 
speaking, camps which are organized for the par- 
ticular purpose of developing special ability by an 
intensively directed course of training. Such 
camps are almost entirely devoted to the teaching 
of their specialty, such as dramatics, classic danc- 
ing and music, three activities often combined in 
a special camp. In another type of special girls” 
camp the study of arts and crafts (weaving, 
basketry, designing, batik work, wood carving, 
book binding and jewelry) and sketching from 
nature form the major activities. In another the 
camper is taught a practical woodcraft—how to 
maintain comfort and safety and sustain life in 
the wilderness, and how to build shelters, survey 
and map regions and what to do in case of acci- 
dent and illness to man or beast. These latter 
organizations, sometimes called woodcraft or na- 
ture camps, generally stress nature lore, forestry 
and timber practice, the discovery and use of 
wild food products—edible fungi, lichens, fruit, 
tubers, bulbs, ground game—water sources and 
filtration, hut and fire building, canoeing, portag- 
ing and saddle packing, meat and hide preserva- 
tion, shooting, fishing, taxidermy, trail blazing, 
practical geology, exploration and first aid meth- 
‘ods. Still another, a new type of special camp 
with an all-round recreative daily program, is 
just now developing and promises to achieve wide 
popularity. It is the general recreation camp which 


with a large installation of machinery, is teaching 
boys real mechanics of a sort to qualify them to 
operate and repair auto, airplane and motorboat 
engines, lathes, drills and stamps, and to under- 
stand the theory and practice of electrical light 
and power installations and carry on building 
operations. 


In the aesthetic camp, namely, the camp wherein 
the arts and crafts are taught, the whole daily 
life of the camp is geared for that special purpose. 
In such camps adults as well as youths are admit- 
ted for the two months’ course. An example of 
such camps are the dramatic camps, several of which 
are thriving in New England. Well known, often 
distinguished teachers of acting and dancing are 
employed in such camps to instruct registrants in 
their respective arts In one instance a beautiful 
outdoor stage and amphitheatre, erected at a cost 
of over $10,000, provides a setting for plays and 
pageants presented during the camp season. The 
members of summer art colonies sometimes regu- 
larly attend the lectures, training courses and 
plays of such special camps and add a very in- 
teresting social life to the regions where they 
abound. 


So the distinctively special camps are what may 
briefly be indicated as the Recreational camp, 
the Woodcraft camp, the Arts and Crafts camp, 
the Tutoring camp and the Adults summer camp 
wherein men and women may learn and carry on 
many of the recreative and cultural activities 
which obtain in the boys and girls’ camps. 
Besides these, there are the religious, philanthropic 
and corporate institutional camps. Then follow 
the Boy and Girl Scout, Camp Fire Girls, Wood- 
craft League, Public Wayside, Hiking, Mountain 
Club and other camps. In short, the call of the 
open now permeates the nation in nearly all its 
spheres of living and working. Its indoor habits 
are daily becoming fainter in their social insistence. 
We have at last learned to value individual human 
efficiency and that rugged, self-reliant native and 
acquired ability which was the genetic force of 
our national origin when the wilderness was still 
king on this continent. Poverty has no sting for 
the camp-trained nature lover; nor wealth the 
power to debase the trailmaker! 


The Red Book Magazine's camp observer has 
visited more than 350 of the finest camps in the 
country and we have information on many others. 
We are glad to assist our readers who are in need 
of help in the selection of a camp. 


Mary/Witinghe Wack 
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woman, stirred by the spirit to serve the boys of her 

own beloved land, has built a remarkable Recreation, 
Experience and Character Laboratory, the like of which is not 
to be found elsewhere in the world. It is an Alpine Lodge for 
Boys, 8,000 feet up on the slope of Mt. Princeton, of the 
Collegiate Peaks, nine miles from Buena Vista (through the 
enchanting Royal Gorge) and only five hours from Denver 
and one hour from Leadville, over fine, hard roads. This 
amazing enterprise of mountain trails, swift-running brooks, 
medicinal springs of boiling water, picturesque lodges and 
cabins, great fireplaces indoors and out, horses, corrals, 
sportsfields, hunters, guides, woodsmen, wranglers, story tellers 
from the trails of the friendly pine—all, in fact, that will fire 
the mind and heart of the boy who isn’t afraid to go hunting 
for Life, and who, when he finds it in God’s garden of the 
gods, greets it eagerly and rides its steeds with the dash and 
daring of the thoroughbred. 


When Mrs. Byrd Raikes Fuqua, a woman of means and 
wide social activities, regained her lost eyesight in the heart of 
these healing mountains, she dedicated her life to the greatest 
service a womanly woman can be to our social order. She and 
her spiritual mother decided to lure every boy who possessed 
the quality to learn living a life of principle and noble en- 
deavor, to this glorious mountain. Here the dry, even tem- 
perature, the warm sun and cool purple shadows and the 
rarified air are balm to the senses—young or old. Here the 
waters of the radium spring will continue to heal as they 
healed her and restored to her that most precious of all human 
possessions, a pair of seeing eyes wherewith to behold Nature’s 
wonders. From a mountain top, she built a camp, a lodge, a 
school of leisure, a temple to boys who are too big for their 
skins; too strong to stay put, too ambitious to beat time, too 
spirited not to do things, too potentially great in heart and 
character to be content with ordinary things. What a boy 
privilege to have come to us out of the vigors of the West, 
where men are men and women their worshipful mothers! 


But the story of this heroic woman and her congeries of 
rustic buildings of exceeding comfort is barely begun in this 
necessarily brief reference. Boys and their parents should 
read its 80-page book and cast longing eyes upon its thrilling 
pictures, all in the presence of a wondrously beautiful pano- 
rama—Chalk Creek Gulch, the Arkansas Valley, the Sangre 
de Cristo Range, the Buffalo Peaks and Aspen Ridge. Here, 
on the site of the Alpine Lodge for Boys the Ute Indians had 
their camp. Here you see the peaks of Mt. Harvard, Mt. 
Yale and Pike’s Peak from a position still higher than the 
latter. Cow punchers, mining prospectors, real mountain folk, 
bear and mountain lion hunters with their dogs, trail blazers 
of °79 with their thrilling stories of Kit Carson’s career of 
whom Colonel Dick R. Rutledge, is the only living Indian 
Scout of the frontier days of 1866 and one of Kit Carson’s 
own men. Colonel Rutledge, the friend of Jim Bridger and 
Buffalo Bill is on the staff of the Alpine Lodge for Boys, and 
one of his mates there is Mark Love, with his bear dogs. 
Mark crosses the bloodhound with the Missouri fox and trains 
the pups to go right up*a tree “arter bobcats.” And Mark 


| * in the mountains of Colorado a fearless and vital 


Boys of America 


“*The Frontter to You’’ 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 








knows where real game is—deer, mountain sheep, foxes, cats. 
Lee Dillon, the head ranger, has charge of the rifle and fish- 
ing sports; Jake Borah, who was President Roosevelt’s last 
Colorado guide; Frank Farnum who can drive a coach and 
six anywhere horses can stand or roll; Jimmy Dodo and 
Stanley Closson, who teach boys how to ride anything with 
hoofs—all these fine, manly “hardies” are a part of this boy- 
building Byrd’s unique plant. The cultural activities are also 
very attractive, attended as they are by distinguished foresters, 
geologists, naturalists, bird, fish and forest specialists who give 
illustrated talks on what real boys in a real mountain lodge 
ought to know. Finally, there is Dall DeWeese, the head 
counselor, the man who built the DeWeese Dam in San Isabel, 
Forest, a great engineer, naturalist and explorer, a friend and 
kindly mentor of every right-minded boy. On the edge of it 
all, in his own little pueblo, is “Ralph-So-Sorry” the faithful 
and devoted Indian guide. Trails everywhere to historic places 
—mines, gold-rush ground, tunnels, passes, gulches, springs, 
cahons, forests, peaks, lakes, creeks, rivers, gem mines, famous 
Cripple Creek, Coplen petrified woods, Pike’s Peak, cattle 
rustlers’ dens, caves, mountain craters with the Mt. Princeton 
Ranger, Hangman’s Cabin, cascades, beaver dams, steam holes, 
sheep, cattle and horse ranches, trout streams, and then the 
top of Mt. Princeton. 


The executive staff alone numbers sixteen men and women. 
There are “edicated” cow ponies who can read postal cards 
and laugh at the misspelt words; eleven Trail Blazers of °79; 
and over all a Lodge Mother—Mrs. Fannie V. Raikes—whom 
everybody loves because she is the sturdiest-hearted, wisest 
old lady who ever played with and mothered boys of blood 
and bone and grit and go. 


At the end of the season, which begins in June and: wanes 
up in September, either two or three months, as you like, there 
is a surprise that knocks the spots off the moon. Besides 
seventeen wonderful prizes for boys who have shown the right 
camp spirit, there is a “Capital Prize” which is a gift deed 
to an acre of camp land near the Lodge, and a free bill of 
sale of the horse the winning boy has ridden and learned to 
love during the season. This is the amazing gift of “Byrd” 
herself, the wonderful Nature-loving woman who, without 
children of her own, has done all this for the boys of 
America. 


Every live boy between thirteen and eighteen should write 
for that 80-page illustrated camp book, and get the details of 
what a Woman-with-a-Will can do when she loves Nature and 
human nature so intensely and so intelligently that you just 
have to love her for loving Nature in spite of the fact that 
it gave her no boys of her own. 


A wonderful story; a wonderful woman and a wonderful 
Alpine Lodge for Boys which, with the approval and admira- 
tion of the entire State of Colorado, will become a great man- 
making instrumentality in the history, tradition, romance and 
beauty of our Western frontier. And the founder of all this, 
Byrd Raikes Fuqua, will send you the full story if you write 
to her at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., until May 15, there- 
after at her home in the hills, Buena Vista, Colorado.—Adv. 
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SARGENT CAMP 





For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 
Swiftly cantering through open country or nosing a 
horse along a secluded mountain trail with happy 
comrades brings a truly delightful summer. Skilled 
instruction in all sports at the best equipped camp 
in America. Canoeing, tennis, basketball, dramatics 
swimming. Carefully selected saddle horses with expert 
management. Sargent Club for girls over 20 appeals to 
business or professional women of moderate means 
with short vacations. All advantages of superb equip- 
ment of the Junior, Senior Camps. Booklet 

Camp Secretary, 20 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





CAMP ABENA 


For Girls Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Season 

Everything for the care, health and development 
of girls. Juniors (8 to 11 years), Middlers (11 to 
14 years), Seniors (14 to 19 years). Separate 
units. Skilled equestrienne as instructor. Swim 
ming, canoeing, golf, tennis, crafts, dancing. dra 
matics, rifle range. sree to Quebee and other 
places. ba for bookle 

miss HORTENSE HERSOM 
66 Oakwood Road, Newtonville, Mass. 








A Camp for Girls 
(llth Season) 


A camp of individuality. Enrollment 60 
girls,—8 years and upwards. Situated on 
Granite Lake in Southern New Hamp- 
shire. 70 acres. All land and water 
sports. Horseback riding. Handcrafts. 
Separate program for juniors. Special 
club privileges for girls over 21. Ex- 
perienced councilors. July 1st—August 
28th. Illustrated booklet. 


MISS SARA R. CARTER, The Avon, 6 East Read St., BALTIMORE, MD. 





Glorious Summer 
Camping 


Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 
Splashing by the float or diving into cool 
water without a ripple—Wynona girls love 
both. Competent instructors teach them all 
sports and athletics—golf, tennis, hiking, 
riding Kentucky horses. Overnight trips. 
Dramatics. Comfy cabins, electric lights. 
Enthusiastic counsellors. Illustrated booklet. 
WYNONA CAMP, 256 Semmer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lake Morey Club—a modern hotel under 


same management 








WAWENOCK-OWAISSA 


A camp for girls on beau- 
tiful Lake Sebago. A mile 
of sandy beaches with cliffs, 
coves and caves. All water 
and land sports. Free horseback 
riding every day with expert in- 
structor. 200 acres of cleared and 
wooded land. Splendid equip- 
ment. Trips to mountains and 
sea. Every care for each girl. 
Trained leaders. For illustrated 
booklet address. 
MR. and MRS. ELROY O. LaCASCE 

The Frye House, Fryeburg, 


« - 


Maine 

















Kenpai Has nae 
Seasnore Scuoot ror Giris 


Don’t waste your summer! Home life with all 
camp activities. Girls make up High School or 
Junior College work while enjoying horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, ocean bathing, yachting and motor 
trips to points of historical interest. For summer 
session booklet address 

Mr. & Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Box A, Prides Crossing, Mass. 


TALL PINES CAMP 


For girls. On beautiful lake among tall, fragrant — 
1300 ft. altitude. Mountain cl o water spo 
horseback riding, arts and crafts. CLUB car's iris 
over 18. 

Miss Evelina Reaveley, Box R, Elmwood. N. H. 


FOREST VALE CAM 


New Hampshire Hills 
For refined girls. Large pineclad 


near Franklin 

site, private lake, 
beautiful iver cabins, all sports, life saving, dramatics, 
woodcraft, arts, cruising, hikes, Inspirational Leadership 
and Guidance. Ethel B. Mayall, (Radcliffe), 
Director, 15 Jefferson Rd., Princeton, N. 


PAYSOCKE 


A RIDING CAMP FOR GIRLS 


In the Maine woods, on lake, near Belfast. Each girl 
spends at least one hour each day in the saddle. Swimming. 
”. tennis, canoeing, dramatics, nomnees dancing, hand 

. tutoring. Skilled councilo: Screened sleeping 
lodg no tents. Limited enrollment. One fee, no extras. 
For booklet address 
Columbia Ra., Portiand, 


Camp Seeretary, 41 Maine 





| upon request 





For Girls. In the Chocorua region of the White Moun 

tains, near Conway, N. H., on a beautiful lake—in a 

forest of pines. Equipment complete and artistic. Excel 

lent table. Refined and happy atmosphere. ae 

class of girls. Special instruction in Riding, A: 

Drama, Music and general camp activities. 

includes Riding. Illustrated catalog—Mrs 

White Bucher, Box R, Nassau Place, Peekskill, N. 
Camp Ossipee for Boys, 14 miles distant, 
Directed by Mr. John Calvin Bucher 


LUTHER GULICK CAMPS 


* 
n Maine 
Summer address, SoutH Casco, MAINE 
Winter address 
22 HIGH StT., PORTLAND, MAINE 


China, Maine 
The Island oo for Girls. For information address 
ins. CHARLES F. TOWNE, 
124 Woodland Park, Auburndale, Mass. 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP for Girls ™*2""" 


lith season, On salt water. Horseback riding free. Ali sports. 

Experienced supervisors. Resident nurse. Junior and Senior Camps. 
Ages 8 to 20 Limited enroliment 

Tuition $320 Laundry only extra. Booklet on request. 


Principal and Mrs. E. L. Montgomery 
Fairmont School 2107-09 S St., Washington, D. C. 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO for Girls 


19th Season Pequaket Lake, Cornish, Maine 
Educational and recreational. Every girl hag continuous program 
rest alternating with activ ities. Five groups, 7 to 20 
Saat of spec ‘Class A’’ rating by State Board of 

jooklet 


Miss H. Mayo, 
For Girls 


Camp Overlook £2. Si%,. 


Third Season. Class “*A"’ State board of health rating. 
Protestant. References given and required. Eight 
weeks $300. Booklet on request. 

Mrs. MARTHA E. RICH, GEoRGETOWN, ME. 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains; all usual camp ac- 
tivities including horsemanship. Illustrated catalogue 
Price $175.00 for the season. 

Northfield, Vt. 





15 Wren Street, Boston 32 Mass. 


Prof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow, 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 


op Lake, Mi, ae, Joth Goansa, Field 








bi Street, La 
lazieton, 14 Billingham’ St 


Camp Cowasset 


The Seashore Camp for Girls on Buzzards Bay 


Glorious days at the seashore! The salty tang of 
the open sea, the fragrance of pine forests add zest 
to all land and water sports. Free horseback riding 
with expert instruction. Overnight camping trips, 
tennis, games Dramatics, Crarts. Senior, Junior 
Camps. Catalog. Miss Beatrice A, Hunt, 

22 Plymouth Street, Holbrook, Mass, 











"Irs. Norman Ohite's 8 


Seaside Camps in the Pines 
on Cape Cod 


“OWAISSA” “MAYFLOWER” 
Ages 13-18 for Girls Ages 8-12 


Surf Bathing for Sport, Still Water for 
Instruction. Organized Athletics, 
Dramatics, Arts and Crafts. 
Representatives may be interviewed in Boston or New York 
Illustrated booklets of “‘Owaissa”’ 

r “Mayflower” will be sent upon request to 


Mrs. Norman White Orleans, Massachusetts 


ESHOBE : for GIRLS 


The Camp of Happiness. Fairlee Lake. 
South Fairlee, Vt.—Sleeping bungalows, 
horseback riding. Water sports, athletics. 
Best food and care. Limited number. 
Apply early. Catalog of Mr. & Mks. 
G. Oscoop, 18 No. Main St., Bradford, Vt. 


QUANSET 
The Cape Cod sailing camps for girls 
Send for our story of camp life in pictures. 


Mr. and —— &. A. W. 
Box 16, South Mass. 


CAMP YOKUM for GIRLS 


Altitude 1875 ft. Crystal clear intain lake at summit of 
Be: %. 107 of the finest ers in the nation. Every land and 


water sport under expert | 
Right weeks $250. Law ——y norseback riding, tutoring, 
extras. Councilor positions lied” Illustrated Booklet. 


Mary E. Richardson, 69 Street, 


CAMP NEEWAH in the Berkshires 


Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, 
fencing, dramatics, handcrafts, aesthetic dancing, 
Limited enrollment. 110 miles 
RS. B. P. SCHMITT 

Dept. I 








only 


Mass. 








For girls 7 to 17. 
tennis, archery, 
horseback riding, golf instruction. 
trom New York. Write for B oklet. M 

NEW YORK, Brooklyn, 1723 E. 7th St., 


CAMP WEETAM 0O New tendon 


A Camp tor Sate enter 
Beautifully situated on the lake -44 with good safe 
beach for beginners. Trained leaders, carefully chosen 
councillors, right supervision and fun aplenty. Booklet. 
Miss FLORENCE E. GRISWOLD, Bridgewater, Mass. 


CAMP CARTER for GIRLS 


White Mountains of New Hampshire 
Bight Weeks, $120.00 
Carefully planned and supervised program. Booklet address 
Mr. or Mrs. Maynard L. Carpenter 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 


CAMP NAIDNI 


On Lake Dunmore, Vermont. 50 acres. % mile lake front. 

Wholesome vacation camp for girls, 8-21. Swimming. 

canoeing, hikes and evpsy trips. Season of 8 weeks, 1925. 
Apply to 

Mrs. G. C. Britten, 7 Hillside Rd., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


CAMP WONPOSET 


100 miles 





Lake 
The camp for young boys in = —- & 
from New York City. Elevation 1000 feet. 
Write for Camp Books * 
ROBERT R. TINDALE, a East 7ist Street, 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. 
Sixteen Hundred Acres of Mountain and Forest. 
Model Camp. Screened Cabins. Al! Sports. 
Fine Arts and Dramatics under Eminent Masters. 
Wise a. Tutoring Department. 
Nine weeks of real camp life—$260. 


For Illustrated Booklet address 


NEW YORK 





THE SECRETARY, 946 Tremont Bidg., Boston 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE >RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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For Girls Roxbu 
“THE HORSEBACK CA 
“The Camps without Extras” 

Camp Idlewild for boys on Lake Winne ukee. 

. is under the same management. Illustrated 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin 

Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 






. Vermont 
iPS 










Camp Assawaghkemeck 


“welcome.” A camp for girls where rature is 


Indian name. for 
Two hours from New York, in Shawangunk 


at her loveliest. 


Mountains, near Middletown. Here are lofty peaks, deep 
chasms, waterfalls and pine-covered islands in a gem lake. Girls 
enjoy real nature and welcome seclusion. They swim, canoe, 
climb, follow woodland trails, study nature and ride horseback. 
Arts and crafts with numerous camp activities The Camp de- 
lights all with its comfort and convenience. Conducted by the 
Ursuline Sisters (Catholic) of Ursuline Academy. 


For booklet, address, 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box H. Middletown, New York 


Camp Al-Ky-Ris 


For GIRLS 8-18 





On the A balanced program of camp activ- 
nine clad ities that makes for initiative and 
F self-reliance, the charm of youth 
shores of and bodily grace. 

Lake SEBAGO, BOOKLET on request. 
MAINE. Mrs. Malcolm R. Lawrence, Director 





246 West End Avenue, New York City 











location, 
. Golf, Ray hi 
matics, dancing. 
Departmen: its. 
REV. & MRS. R. CARL geese 
25 College oon 





CAMP ALLEGRO 


Silver Lake, N. H. A joyous life full of new experiences 
and adventures, developing self-reliance, unselfishness and 
ability to co-ordinate with others. Every camp activity 
on land and water. Illustrated booklet. Mrs. Blanche 
Carstens, 912 Gardens Apt., Forest Hills, L. |.. N. Y. 


Camp Pocahontas For Girls 
WILLSBORO, N.Y. on Lake Champiain 
Age 10-18. Bungalows. Craits, land and water 
sports. Trips. Horseback riding taught by 
Cavalry Officer. No extras. Write for Booklet. 
Irwin P. Davenport, M.D., Woodbury, N.J. 


MOSS L LAKE CAMP “0am in the 








lake, pr 
ic 
with baths and electric lights. Camp fee includes 6 hours of 
horseback ridine, wee, § and all the usual x 
Modern hotet under t 3 miles away 


management ° 
N.Y., Jamaica, 66 ‘Sendoativoshs Ave., Dr.G.B.Longstaff 


THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 
A Woodland Camp for Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 
. _Mrs. Douglas Basnett, 17 E. 87th St.,N.¥.C. 
SILVER LAKE CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All the sports making for a happy outdoor life. 
References .—: New representative. 


For catalogue address: 
The Director, Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 


Lo- NA-wo For Girls 
water 






CAMP 
On Beautiful Fourth 





Write for booklet. 
628 West 1 Se N.¥.C6 


NWARD | Cotuit on 





| Aloha Summer School. 


Pe: Ser o Seep ogtloge. sparta ¢ Re(grenc 









OSE ildren’s bar Cape Cod 
hy macbook oF hoaye or home. _ladivi Indvidal ae attenthn to yo phvelcal aad verscualey 


— ar Camp 
fr Backward Children 


On the Maine coast, near Rockland 
Life in the open with Swimming, Canoeing, Motor 
Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other Water Sports. 
Horseback Riding, Motoring, Tennis. 
Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers and Nurses 
give individual attention to the particular needs of 
each child. 

Physician and trained nurse always at camp. 
Under same direction as The Bancroft School, near 
Philadelphia. 

For Illustrated Booklet address 
E. A. Farrington, M.D.- Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address—Box F. Haddonfield, N. J. 
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a2 ee. we 2 ™ 
ane ae Lake Winnepesaukee 
























Golf instruction, Sailing and 
Crew, in addition to the usual 
camp activities. **‘No extras," 
even for Mt. Washington trip. 
Illustrated booklet. 


L. D. ROYS, 42 Bowdoin St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








CAMP EASTFORD | ; 


“The place for a Boy’’ 
Ages 8 to 20 Years. 3 Groups. Supervised Sports 


On 180-acre lake in northeastern Con- 
necticut, at an altitude of 750 feet. 


Enrollment limited to 100 
Ranging and saddle trips for older boys 


Meets the physical, mental and moral 
needs of boys in a simple, straightfor- 
ward, modest manner at a moderate fee. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


STANLEY KELLEY 
Proctor Academy Andover, N. H. 





The PROCTOR Trail 


A Forty Boy Mounted Unit 


For older boys 
15 to 21 years 
Sixty days over 
White Mountain 
Trails on Horseback 


For illustrated booklet address 
STANLEY KELLEY 


Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 





For Boys 
On Lake Ossipee 


Os-si-PEE Psi: 


Pioneer Camp, and one of the best. “‘Among the 
fest three on our list,”” says a well-known authority 
All the sports. Careful instruction. Fine results. 
Junior Camp separate. For circular and photos ad 
dress John C. Bucher (Prin. Peekskill Academy), 
lox RK. Peekskill, N. Y. Pine Knoll, Mrs. Bucher’s 
Camp for Girls, 14 miles distant. 











CAMP ALOHA For Boys 


Squam Lake, Holderness, N. H. 


22nd Season. On Lake Shore in Pine Grove in White 
Mountain Region. Conducted in conjunction with Camp 
For information address any of 
the Directors: 











DR. EMERSON A. KIMBALL. st. Paul's School, Con- 
cord, N. H.; MBERT F. WHETSTONE, St. Paul's 
Scheol\ Concord: NH; OR. HENRY “GILMAN, State 
College, Ames, lowa; EDMUND W. OGDEN, 84 State 
St., ton, Mass. 
Pp A Cam 
O iD . for Girls 
ALTH | "gigcs** 
Booklet on Regaest 
i F Perham, } 
APPINESS|/aios ™ 

















Forboyes to17 
Camp Maranacook a2tt222 
Strong camp council of experienced men. One 
of the best equipped camps in America. Carefully planned daily 
program. All sports. Canoe and mountain trips. Illustrated 
booklet. Wm. H. Morgan. Director, Readfield. Maine. _ 


CAMP MECHANO on SEBAGO LAKE, *es2.c22°°: 
Loy boys mechanically Wonderful! play shop equipped with 


all sorts of ireveption, things, mars “marine motors, auto motors, e 
motors equipment; large athletic 
res. 
. 


Excellent table. 








Write Edw. B. 
Newport, R. 1. 





CAMP WINAUKEE For Boys _ 





On Lake W White M it N. H. 

Ge Perfect sand beach; fine equipment. Selected boys, 
predominantly Jewish; ages 8 to 18. Many with us 

7 W. 14ist 


| nag 1920. Fee, $325. 
» Apt. 21, New York, WN. 


2 WINN ASI KA 


The Canoeing C: ~ on Ie — ye i 
Or. and Mrs. John 8. May, Cohasset, Mass. 


MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP & CLUB 
near Chestertown, N. Y- 
guimmine. canoeing, fishing horsemanship, } patios. tennis, danc' 











yeician, Fiding, mi 
ssrcng Sg ee. Sriatcn "for Bove 'S-13 
Dr. and Mee. W, Hough Milla, $86 W. Genesee St -, Syracuse, N.Y. 


CAMP COBBOSSEE 227ier Camp—Bons ‘ats 


Winthrop, Maine. 23d season. A happy, healthful vaca- 
tion w expert supervision. Resident Physician. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Marsans 
579 Sixth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


QUINNEH TUK Tis Northtic'4 Came 
FOR BOYS. Est. "62 
Unusual advantages, moderate expense, no extras. Camp- 
ers ride horses or ponies, learn swimming, enjoy motor 
trips to lakes and mountains. 
athletics. Nature hikes, Indian 


pow- wows. 
A. M. Briggs, Pachaug, PNorthfeld, Mass. 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St., New “York Citys 


Passagassawaukeag. 


Camp for Boys, 7-16 
In the Maine Woods 

On Lake Passagassawaukeag, near Belfast 

One of Maine's most splendidly equipped 

camps for boys. 300 acres of forest bordering 

the lake with sandy beach. Horse-back rid- 











ing, mountain climbing, swimming, canoe 
ing, tennis, golf. Skilled councillors, screened 
lodges, no tents, private bathing beach, 
manual training, rifle range, tutoring. One 
fee, no extras. Send for catalog. Address 

Camp Secretary, 41 Columbia Road, Portland, Maine 

Camp Moosehead [°F .2°"5 

Located on Moose Pond, 

Me. Mile of lake front. 

Modern equipment. Tutor- 

ing, aquaplaning, trips, in- 

cluded in camp fee. Riding. 


William F. Carison, Director 
Woodward Inst., Quincy, Mass. 














CAMP WAGANAKI For Boys 
in Lake Region of Maine 

Our long established Maine camp 
has a remarkable record for reen- 
rollment. Many boys returning 4 
and 5 years. Limited to 42 boys. 
New boys over 15 not admitted. For 
information address 


Mr. & Mrs. Carle 0. Warren 1142 Thornton Ave., Fainfield, N. J. 
T 608 J Pt a 











CAMP WINNECOOK 
FOR BOYS Unity, Me. 
23rd season opens July 1. Rid- 
ing, riflery, manual arts and 
all usual camp activities. In- 
clusive rate. Booklet. 


Herbert L. Rand 
10 Hemenway Rd. Salem, Mass. 


HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


Preparation for all college and technical school examina- 
tions. llth year. Large staff of expert teachers and tutors. 
Dormitories. Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. Send for 
Booklet. | . How to rn for College.’ Ira A. Flinner, 
A. M. + 











Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOB-WHITE Boys’ Camp 4¢73 sis 

1th Season. Ashiand, Mass., 5 hours from N. x. 

Jane jhepecbeck idee husteated bookiet, 

Raiph Hill, 547 W. 123rd St., New York 
Stedman 


Mrs. Sara B. Hayes. 5 St., 


MON.O-MOY The Sea Camp FOR BOYS 
West Harwich, Mass. —Cape Ood. Sailing, deep sea 
fishing, canoeing. Land sports. Cabins. Tutoring. 
Auxiliary fresh water camp. Senior, Junior, Camps. 


Booklet 
H. G. Dodd, Wercester Academy, ' Worcester, Mass. 











CAMP YUKON Wistcg:.Motn: 
the all round dovelomat of the Ry thru 

leaders, ptionally 
ei, come tcaeshemes 
Frank D. Smith, 436 W. 160 St., New York City. Ph.Billings 5184 
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Wycombe, Pa. 


70 = from New York, 30 miles from Philadeiphia, 140 acres. 


CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS. Direction for last eleven years by staff of the Montessori First Board- 
ing and Day School. Strong, permanent organization. RESULTS for each child in Conduct, Health and Happiness. Our 


experience an important factor to the thoughtful parents. EQUIP 


Pony Riding, ating, Swimming. Approved Sonitatios, 
“Story and Pictures of Montessori Camp"’ on request. _ 


Colonial Cavalrade 


Unique horseback trip for boys, 
14-21 yrs., through historic 
New England 
Starts with visit at West Point, then 
gg the Berkshire and Green 
Mts., up the Connecticut Valley and 
through the White ts., returning 
through historic towns of Massachu- 

setts, June 29 to September 4. 
A horse for every boy. Trained 
leaders. Excellent Equipment. 
Harold E. Stuart 
551 West 157th St. New York, N. Y. 


CAMP AWOSTING 


Minnewaska Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Wonderfully good times for boys 9-16 on a beau 
tiful private lake. 2000 feet elevation. Boys 
taught to play all games well—tennis, 
baseball, swimming, riding, overnight 
trips Excellent food and best of care. 
Resident physician and trained nurse. 
26th season. Tutoring. 90 miles from 
New York. For prospectus address 
W.F. DAVIS, Dir., Box R, 467 Fairview Ave. , Orange, W.J. 

















To be a Woodcrafter in 
personal touch with the real 
DAN BEARD 
is @ rare privilege. 

Send for a booklet. 

DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP 
In charse of the famous scout himself. 


oO 
charge tor tutoring. nuer direc- 


nen mee real wilderness man. 


AFFLY 93 Bowne Avenue. Flashing, 1. 1, N.Y. 


One of the Oldest and Best 
For boys, in the Adirondacks. 300 acres. 20t 
Counsellors. 
16-18. Rate includes R. R. fares from New Sam. 
hikes and two pours tutoring daily. Addres: 
DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Box R- 5, Peekskill, 


Ut a a 


occupations and athletics. 
Reservations Limited. 
Phila., Pa. 


MENT complete for games, 
Rate $225. References Required. 
RS. ANNA PAIST RYAN, 42nd and Pine Sts., 


"The Gamo for Jar Boys 
Who Want to Things” 
WR. Transve 
North Water Gap. Pa 





Kamp Kill Kare 


A real boy’s summer of fun on Lake Champlain, 
following Indian trails, camping ‘neath the stars, 
learning the lore of the woods. All sports and 
games—metor boat trips, athletic fields, wireless, 
diving. Congenial chums, responsible supervision, 
Delicious food. Screéned bungalows. Separate 
tutoring camp. 19th season Write for catalog. 











Ralph F. Perry, Director, Box R, Morristown, N. J. 
The Paradise for 


Kyle Camp, Catskill Mts. [2s, "4s, fc: 

Model Bungalows—no wet tents. 41 buildings. Safe 

bathing. Saddle horses and ponies. Movies. An in- 

vestment of $50.000. Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for 

Boys, Estab. 1890, Box 88, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Forty-three years with boys. 


CHIPPEWA 


George in the Adirondacks. 


A distinguished Catholic camp 
for boys on beautiful Lake 
Strictly limited and selected 
Highest ideals. Eminent faculty. Excellent food. Complete 
land and water pete Ninth season. For booklet address 





5 distinct sections, ages 8-10, 11- 12, ttwoo 


OBERT F. KEEGA 
477 Madison Avenue New York City 


3 
13- 15, 
laundry, 


N. Y. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


ae Terra Alta 


Non-military 


Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 


On hehe A Alta, main line 
B. & - 130 miles S. E. 
of Picesburch *Blevation 2800 ft. 
$20,000 equipment Athletic and | 
water sports, bowling. billiards. 
wireless, hikes. Physical drill and 
target practice. Tutoring. Music 

Booklet. Until June 9th | 

The Commandant, Box | 
Staunton, Va. After June | 
Alta, W. Va. | 


$225 
address 
451 EB, 

9th, Terra 


America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ Camp 
2300 feet altitude on the Crest of Blue Ridge, on the 
Celebrated Asheville Hendersonville Plateau. “Land of 
the Sky.’’ Hendersonville, I 

Converts the waste and heat of summer into Genuine 
Boyhood Happiness, Robust Bodies, Pep, Scholarship, 
Character. 





For Catalog Address 
Georgia Military Academy College Park, Qa. 


Castle Heights-on-the-Wautauga 
Ideal location in the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Forests of* spruce and pine trees. Modern build- 
ings. Excellent equipment. Tutoring, horse-back rid- 
ing, swimming. fishing. All athletics. Terms moderate. 
Near Johnson City, Tenn Col. C. M. Mathis, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Camp Greenbrier for Boys 
In the mountains of West Virginia. 26th year. 
Membership by invitation. Information on request. 





Address Alderson, W. 


For school and camp information address the 


Camp Takeda 


For girls 12 to 20. In foothills Blue Moun- 
perienced direc tors; careful supervision 


Tennis, archery, held athiet- 

ics, indoor . a a. Excellent 

horses, exper 

instruct ors. No extra fees 
For information address 


Pauline Trimble, Director 
Box 24, Gainesville, Ga. 


Waynesville, 

North Carolina. 
crafts, dancing, nature lore. 
Intelligent attention 
18; $300.00, NO 


Eagle’s Nest Camp 


hikes, 
dramatics,—but none too strenuous. 
Excellent food. Ages 6- 
Booklet upon request. 
Mrs. Fred Myers, Jr., 620 East 40th Street, Savannah, Ga. 


Riding, swimming, sports, 
music, 
to individual needs 


EXTRAS. Councillors already engaged 


Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, W.0. °",7°,05. 25° 


ll round 
camps in the South for Girls. In the “*Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain climl 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete equipment 
Resident physician, Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J. 
McCoy, Director, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va 


LAKE POCAHONTAS CAMP 


A recreation camp for girls, at Meadow View, in the mountains of 
Southwest Virginia. Delightiul climate, pwe spring water. Swim 
ming, boating and other outdoor sports under careful supervision. 
Excellent table board. Address 

S. W. Edmondson, M. A., Box 100. 


AMP TRAIL’S END 


For girls. In rugged picturesque Kentucky. 
Horseback and canoe trips. All camp activ 
ities. Appetizing. wholesome food. Splendid 
equipment. Booklet. Mary DeWitt Snyder, 
365 S. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


CAMP MARKHAM 


in the Ozark Mountains, near Fayetteville, 
Where individual needs of the growing boy are met. 
Finest instruction in the sports and nature study. Horse- 
back riding. Fifth season. For catalog address Pro- 
fessor or Mrs. D. H. Markham, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Glade Spring, Va. 


- BoYs 
7 te 18 
Arkansas. 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 


‘St. Ann’s Camp 








| Specializes in Horsemanship, 


The Red Book Magazine 


For Boys. In the heart of 
Camp Loyalsock Pennsylvania Hills near Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. An exceptional camp with an exceptional 
fee—$165. 4th season. College trained counsellors. Each 
boy receives individual attention of the director. Limited 
enrollment. Every camp activity. 

Pa., Montoursville, R. D. 2, L. 


For Boys 
Chenango-on-Otsego "3.23 
On beautiful Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. A wonderful 
playground of water, Mts., field and forest. A camp that is campy. 
Good food in abundance. Intelsigent and sympathetic supervision. 
All sports, Horses. 12th Season. Write for Booklet 


A. L. Fisher, 24 No, Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 


A BOYS’ CAMP 

WELL, 2ihie wy 

ideally situated in the northern Catskills, 2200 ft. elevation. 

Experienced we b food, 

ay rogram ee. = = tutoring. No extras. Ages 8-16. 
Season 2 mon nths, $200, equest 
Hh. S01 West't 110 St., New Yo 

Bruce Ww Wellington, 197 Main St., Wnckonene 


CAMP NISIMAHA, Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


Splendid location on a nine mile lake. Competent in- 

struction in swimming, canodeing, horseback riding. ath- 

letics, hiking, etc. Boys 9 to 13 years. Season July Ist 

to September 2nd. Fee, $250. No extras. Booklet. 
J. A. Parker, Director. 


E. Klepper. 





- N. J. 


FOR 


BOYS 

ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN- 
Conducted by the Marist Brothers. Rates: $185. 0 ex- 
tras. Apply: ~ Ann’s Academy, 153 é. 76th Streets 
New York Cit 


New York, Woodlanc 

Younger boys exclusively. Twenty-firs 
strong, happy, through an out-of-door life, 
hiking, nature-lore, manual training, swimm 

at supervision and modern sanitation. 
some food. t. 

Mn. H. R. Lirr.e, New Jersey, Jersey City Lincoln High School. 

For Boys six 


CAMP METEDECON years and older. 


Ocean County, N. J., pine groves, seashore, all sports, in- 
cluding horsemanship, sailing. One reasonable fee. Whole- 
some food. Screens. Tutoring if desired. Write for booklet R. 
Mrs. D. F. Dryden, 128 West 34 St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Mr. E. B, Whelan, Du Bose School, Monteagle, Tennessee. 


KC A cumsTian came 


ANTHONY WAYNE 4gxmsruen came 


WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNTY, PA. 
Everything to delight the heart of the real boy—and 
his parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback 
riding and woodcraft. For catalogue address 

Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 


your boy 

ine cludin woodcraft, 

and all sports. 
Abcadanee of whole- 


Knights 0 of Columbus Camp 
Monroe, New Y. 
220 Aeron, Bunalows: All fucilities Mod- 
ater sports; io; Mov 
pF - ete. Experienced Councillors. 
Excellent Food. For Pookiet ess: 


16 Court . Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





Pocono Pines Camp 


For Boys Pocono Pines, Pa. 
A wonderful summer for the wide- 
wake boy, high in the invigorat- 
ing mountains (2000-{ft. elevation). 
| Sandy beach on a 3-mile lake. 
Swimming, canoeing, riding. 
sports. Fresh vegetables and 
Catalog. » wood Calhoun, 5906 
Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CcCam~p for 


ILFILLANS Cirtse=18 


G. yhere land and water sports rather than Handcrafts 
are encouraged. Individual care. Beautiful site among 
large estates near Philadelphia. Year around school for 
little girls. Booklet. Mrs. Mary E. Gilfillan, Paoli, Pa 


> On_ beautiful 

ine ree amp »* Ne 20mi L ake 2000 feet above 

ea in pine-laden air of Po- 

ono Mountains. Four hours from New York and ’hiladelphia. 

Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, 
snoeing, ‘hikes. Handicraits, gardening. 14th year. 


Miss Blanche D. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 404 W. School Lane 


CAMP ECHO, Echo Lake,Pa. 


100 acres, 2 lakes. Facilities and equipment for all out- 

door sports, arts and crafts. Riding featured on camps’ 

own trained saddle horses. Modern rustic built bun- 

galows having electric lights, running water and bath. 
All inciusive fee. No extras. 


THE OWL’S HEAD CAMPS 
ON LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBEC 
For boys 10 to 17_ years 
Woodcraft and Leadership. 
Send for booklet. Camp Directors 


Col. F. B. Edwards and Harry B. Salman, Northfield, Vermont 


THE WIGWA 


Algonquin Park, Canada 


For Campers who want to Learn How to go, What to doand How 
to do it, How to live outdoors ; fish, canoe, explore, study Nature, 
cook and sleep comfortably. Pure crystal lakes to swim in. 

Practical Campcraft taught by men of culture and lifelong 
experience Primeval forest, lakes, streams. Big speckled 
Trout. Abundant Game. Trained guides. 

Spring Fly Fishing—Summer Camping—Fall Hunting. Reg- 
istration two weeks or longer. Endorsed by American Campers 
Ass'n. For booklet write P. T. Hill, 27 Williams St., New York. 


New York City 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS 


All equipment 
provided 














The Red Book Magazine 





SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
DELAFIELD, WIS. 


For the High School boy who is ambitious to earn advanced credits or who has 


conditions to make up. 
to athletics and recreation. 
ing, rifle shooting, etc. 
in summer resort region. 


Boating, 
Tutorial 


Mornings devoted to study and recitations. 
swimming, hiking, tennis, golf, trap-shoot- 
system of instruction. 


Write for information. 


Afternoons 


Wonderful location 


Address ST. JOHN’S SUMMER SESSION, R. B. 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., W 
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“beyond the 

i ena ry ~ trail, ** at Mishike, 

Wis. Definite program of for- 

estry under trained foresters. 

Follow and mark old Indian trails, 
learn woods lore. Every day an ad- 
venture. 1700 acres, 3 lakes, 4 miles 
lake shore. Long canoe trips. For 


booklet, address 
w. E. Samecepen, Director 
ig E. 4ist St.. N York Cit 





“The Turtle’ 





THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 
‘or Girts INTERL MICH Boys 








Willis it Praia. 
Acres Forest of 
, address 


Beautiful Lakes. Ail Land and ter Sports. 200 
Norway and White Pine. All 4A. ~~ fi For Booklets. 
60 Tuxedo Avenue Betroit, 














Olympic Camp, University of Akron, Akron,O. 


OLYMPIC CAMP 
FOR BOYS 8 TO 17 YEARS 


Located near Harbor Beach, 
Mich., on Lake Huron. All 


sports including golf. Mod- 
erate rate. For booklet ad- 
dress 




















“¢ CAMP TOSEBO 2: 


on Portage Lake. near Manutec. Michigen 
Toscbe isa dotferent camp with unexelled equspment sad 
features that cannot be duplicated in the West, Sead 
for booklet. Noble Hill. Todd School. Woodstock, IL. 


















FOR BOYS: 
Three Divisions 
Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT 


Barnes Hospital 
Sarnt Louis, Mo. 


ED LEADERSHIP. 





EXPERIENC! THREE LAKES, EXPE! 
Under separate management. — Eight miles apart. — On chain of 27 beautiful lakes. — Booklets on request. 
Members of Camp Directors Association. — Midwest 














\QUARE CIRCLE ACADEMY 


SUMMER MARINE CAMP 

For Boys Osceola, Wis. 
On the St. Croix (The Hudson of the West) 

Next to Interstate Park and the beautiful Dalles Country. 
39 miles from Twin Cities, on the threshold of the 
Great North Woods. 10,000 lakes, a thousand square 
miles of forest and park and hundreds of clear fishing 
streams for a summer playground. Motorboating, canoe- 
ing. swimming, sailing, side trips. A Great Lake Tour, 
saddle hikes. Expert and adequate supervision. Major 

W. P. MacLean, Director, Osceola, Wisconsin. 





Camp Bryn ALOM Lando’ Lakes, Roosevelt, Wis. 
Private Lake. All Land and Water Sports. Craft Studio. 

Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood floors. Trails for 

Horseback Riding. Staff of 30 College Women. References re- 

quired. Booklet. 

LOTTA BROADBRIDGE, The Palms, 1001 Jefferson, DETROIT, Mich. 


SANDSTONE CAMP °"%,.4"= 


Five hours from Chicago. 14th season. All water and land 
sports, dancing, riding, dramatics, arts. Girls 8 to 24 im three 
— Address 


her Cochrane Dunhom, 418 No. 39th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Chicago office, 1204 Stevens Bldg. 


CAM 
IDYLE WY RIPS- TRIPS 


motor-boat, motor-truck. Enclose references swith inguiry for book- 
let— mailed free. Address L. A. BISHOP, Three Lakes, Wis. 


THE PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMP 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLO. 
bee pag vital purpose 




















Production. Scuip' ‘ortia Mansfield Dancers. 
Recreational Camp. Instruction H w 

Booklet, 1140 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 

CAMP, KINNIKINNIK pEOOT OF 


Summer Camp in Rocky Mountains in electrically lighted bun- 
galows. All camp activities — Horseback riding, swimming, 
archery, tennis, mountain climbing, crafts, nature study, dancing 
—included in fee $250. Junior and senior groups 


Mrs. Samuel A. Wilkinson, 1856 Union Ave., Memphis, Tena. 
the Rockies for 


los s flamos Ranch gis ec 


cow pony, camping where trout are plentiful, a 
Western om Danek as headquarters. A, J. Connell, Los Ala- 
mos Ranch School, Box R, Otowi, Sandoval Co., N. M. 


TAHQUITZ RANCH 


A Cow-Pony for Every Boy 
Mile high summer camp. Unsurpa Climate. 
lent quarters. Table perfection. Limit 20. 
trained staff. Tutoring 

_Tabquitz Ranch School, Hemet. California 





9th year. A glori- 
ous summer in 





Excel- 
College 





FOR GIRLS: 
Two Divisions 
Mr. & Mrs. LESLIE W. LYON 


7415 Carleton Avenue 
Sarnt Lovts, Mo. 





RT SUPERVISION. 


Section. 














HORPE CAMP == 


FOR BOYS under 15 years. Bungalows. On 
Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. Fishing. Unusual care 
For CATALOG:—Beox R, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 





Camp Fairw 


ood FOR BOYS 8& to!8 years. 
(7th Season) 

On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mich. All forms of 

outdoor recreation including riding carefully su: 


Group activities by age. Unsurpassed table. 
paosisien. aceon 


pervised. 
Resident 
fF. Eder, Ohio Military institute, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ves Sor 


Lake Maxinkuckee, Culver, Indiana 


Developed as a scientific and prac- 
tical contribution to the summer train- 
ing of young Americans, with the belief 
that vacations should develop character 
and stir aspiration, as well as provide 
wholesome recreation. The popularity 
of this conception is attested by the 
enrollment of more than 1,000 boys 
in Culver each summer. 

Because Culver is not con- 
ducted for profit, you may af- 
ford your son the advantage 
of its unsurpassed equipment 
and personnel at a cost not ex- , 
ceeding that of the av- 
erage camp. 

Write Inquiry Dep’t for 
catalog of Naval, Caval- 
ry or Woodcraft Schools. 















POTTAWOTT AMIE 


SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Intensive health training program under experts. 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing, gymnastics, games, 
nature and folk dancing, basketry, nature study. 
Girl Scout and Red Cross courses, Splendid equip- 
ment, expert dietetic supervision. On private island 
in Gull Lake. Rates moderate. Affiliated with 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Address Kellogg hool 
of Physical Education, Box R, Battie Creek, Mich. 











care 
deo Chambliss, Office 208, Cat Catholic Univ < of Am., 


A summer camp for boys from 8-15 years. 


Athletics and many er features —— Father and 


Son Week. For illustrated booklet addre 
LIEUTENANT CHARLES WILLIAM “YEA AGER 
2624 Huribut Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


CATHOLIC CAMP SWASTIKA 


on Tomahawk Lake, Wisconsin 


oy for @> tage. Cone 
Fare in it ersonal cted 
tholle U: aprerat professor and wile. Resident 


Washington, 


‘D.C. 





KAMP KEE-MO SAH-BEE 


Golf, Horses. 

















WHICH CAMP? 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the 
most popular branch of our educational 
system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of Harvard, 
said they constituted America’s greatest 
contribution to the educational systems 
of the world. There are good camps and 
bad. So THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE sent a highly-qualified observer to 
visit several hundred of them. His re- 
ports are a guide in your selection of 
the right camp for your boy or girl. 


Write to our Camp Department (enclos- 
ing stamped envelope) and our Camp 
Director will advise you without charge. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 








CAMP NEECARNIS 82 p38 sith? 
BALDWIN, MICH. 
’ FOR GIRLS 8 to 18 
Every girl receives the Director's personal 
attention. 
Horseback Riding Tenn 
Water Sports Tikes Handerafts 
Expert Councilors TTiPS Resident Nurse 
Eight week season begins July Ist 
Illustrated Booklet details other attractions 














/BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE Simm: 


Six weeks, beginning July 13. Curriculum includes 
sociology, economics, English, bacteriology, physiotherapy, 
foods, home nursing, hygiene. Splendid college environ- 
ment and recreational facilities; swimming pools, tennis, 
etc. Write for circular to Registrar Battle Creek College, 
Box 852, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES -on ims 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, Frankfort, Mich. 
Complete equipment, resident nurse. Kidirg, canoeing, woodcraft 
featured. Junior and Senior groups. July 1-Aug. 26. $200.00 
Osoha Club for young women, §20 per week. 
Mrs. 8. G. Mattson Manistee, Michigan 


bist} ‘eres ee Northern Michigan. 
tps. Gornectipen No Tones --» Extres. fours. 
fons filled. Booklet. 

CamMp olny Wanalda, P. 0. Central Lake, Mich 


ENAHGA CAMPS 
FOR GIRLS 
Fish Creek, Wis. 

Mrs. F. W. Mabley Mrs. A. O. Clark 
Junior Senior Club 


Horseback. Swimming. All summer 
sports For booklet and 
further information address 
























For schoo! and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., “New York City. 


Mrs. A. 0. Clark, 4905 Argyle Place, B, St. Louis. Mo. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 








2 
ondary work. 
3- 
ondary 
Courses. 


and 
Junior 
College 


winning mounts; 














=FOR GIRLS) 


The following classes of students are admitted: | 
1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. ]} 
Final year students will be admitted. 
2. Students desiring to complete their high school or sec- 


3. Students who have completed their high school or sec- 
school work, 
A diploma will be given to any student complet- 
ing any of the two-year courses. 
English and Literature, these courses are entirely elective. 
Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations, 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, 
Outdoor sports. r 
9 Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis; 
Sports; Canoeing; Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., 
A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 
Domestic Science, Elocution, 
Business Management; 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
accepted in the order of their applications. 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago September 22 


Exceptional op portunities 


and desire to take Junior College 


With the exception of 


Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Horseback Riding (our own stables) with prize- 
Field 
with Swimming Pool. 


Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Junior College Courses. 
Students for 1925-26 are being 








1675. a St, NEWT ON, Mass. 





IW with ¢ a delight y home I ife 





A famous old New England country school for girls. 
Preparation for all colleges. 
Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from the 


from Boston. 
course for college examinations. 
leading Eastern colleges. 


distinct unit for household arts covering 


food values as well as 


tion and 
Horseback riding, 


Extensive grounds. 


Secretarial training 


43rd _ year. Twenty-five miles 
A special unit for an intensive one- year 


Vocal and instrumental music. A 
budgeting, costume designing, home decora- 
stic science. Gymnasium, sleeping porch. 
noeing, trips afield. All sports. 50 pupils. 


MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 


30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 


CRESTALBA is im the 


Berkshires. Twenty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number limited. Special care given to 
home training, character Goeigeneee, and health. Open 


air classes. Outdoor spor 
Miss areery Whiting, Berkshire, Mass. 


A school for ‘little girls in the 
invigorating climate of the 


‘Principal, 


> thes ™ 
. —— €4 ba ke 4 


onauneuen 


Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location overlooking the 
beautiful New England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30- 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 


A complete course on the care 
and management of the home 
and family prepares for the 
position of home executive. 
Unusual training in music 
withconcert work. Secretarial, 
Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 
feature. Woodland Park—The Junior School 
for Girls. Camp Teconnet opens July Ist. 
Booklets on application. 

Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D., Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 





ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL for GIRLS 
College ege Preparatory Courses 
prepare tion 
College ~, — 7a 


Graduate Courses 
Homemaking, Art Two years 
Advanced for High Shel 
Graduates Secretarial ining, 
On an elevation facing, 7 Hill Park 

the Concord 


which commands a view of 
R er Valley and New Hampshire Mountains 


Yor Mustrated Catal lague address 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Lowell, Mass. 




















HOUSE IN THE PINES 


20 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
A School for Girls, 30 miles from Boston. College prepar- 
atory and general courses. Outdoor activities. Horseback 
riding emphasized. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL for Girls 32nd year 


College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. Outdoor life. 35 
miles from Boston. Mr. and Mrs, W. C. Russell, Prin- 
cipals. Merrimac, Mass. 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest in- 
struction, care and influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 

Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 

in cookery and household technique for home and voca- 

tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet E. 
MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principai 

30 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 


A College tor Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher-training programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies, 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree Dormitories, 
Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean 27 Garrison Street, Boston 

Coliege of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University 








NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


Scoville School 


Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, facing Central 

Park, and the Museum of Art. 
Complete Academic, College-Preparatory and 
Advanced Elective Courses. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Music and Dramatic Art. 

Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 














ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
EFm Che Castle 
rrytow _New York 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
cohosl, & Co poganadic. Elective Chaperonage. Ninth Year, 
All Year. Catalogue. on now for 1924-1925 


“L Miss Mason's School 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 


MIss BEARD’S SCHOOL 
- for Girls 
344 & 346 West 54th Nt., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
inland Manor 





A Country ScHoot NEAR New York 
_Box 960 Tarrytown-on- Hudson, 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
Non-sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
Grades and Courses. Junior Col ege and Music, 


Engene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Box 103 


The _BROWNSON School 


Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girts 
Post Graduate, C be ay a and Finishing Courses. 
Classes in French and French Conversation. 
MRS. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
22-24 East 9ist Street, 


@ssinin 
School for Girls 


Upper and Lower Schools. Clara C. Fuller, 
Box 5-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses; Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 
demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. Paris Branch. 

Write for atalogue to The Reverend Mother. 

New York 


Tarry 
MRS. MERRILL’S 


(aksmere oe. veges 


Special 


_New York City 


9 


Principal 





On beautiful suburban estate » hiesinmnais 
Long Island Sound, near New York City 
Address, MRS. MERRILL 

ORIE NTA POINT, MAMARONE CK, N.Y 


MARY IMMACULATE S$ SCHOOL 
of Eagle Park 
For Girls—Iearding and Day 
100-acre Estate; 1 hour New York. 
Address, Sister Directress, 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL Boarding 8¢ School 


Ages 13 to 20. Prepares for all colleges. 23 yrs. of hich — 
lastic standards. Special one-year intensive course. Regular and 
cultural courses. 5-acre campus. Supervised athletics, sports, 
riding. Sleeping porches. Home atmosphere. Catalo 
ELLEN CLIZBE | LETT, A. B., Prin. POUGHKEE iE, nu. Y. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


“ > 
HILLSID 
45 miles from New York. 
college entrance examinations, 
courses. Organized wey 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) / 
_ NE —_VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 8. (Smith) { Prins 


DWIGHT 22k 
College Preparation. Special Finis! Courses. 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Catalog on Request. 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Englewood, New Jersey 


CUDDER SCHOOL Fe: Yours Women 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
(A) Post GRADUATE CouRSES: Secretarial; Do- 
mestic Science; Community Service. (B) Hien 
ScHoot. (C) Music. (D) ATHLETICS. Address 
Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for 
General 


~~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 











science. 


stamped return envelope. 





A School for a Girl 


We are constantly asked by parents and girls to find the school best 
qualified to develop the individual girl’s inclinations and abilities. Some 
wish the most efficient preparation for a certain college or ask what 
college. Others seek a well rounded education, both during high school 
years and after, without conforming to rigid college requirements. They 
ask for specialized training along one of the many lines of endeavor 
now open to women—art, music, dramatics, lyceum work, costume 
design, nursing, secretarial science, kindergarten training and domestic 


There are schools to fill every need. We know them from personal 
visits to the schools in all parts of the country. The up-to-date infor- 
mation thus collected is at the service of our readers without charge. 


Address your letter to the Director, Department of Education, giving 
all pertinent details, especially age, previous education, religious af- 
filiation, the location in which you wish the school and the approximate 
amount to be spent for board and tuition. Your letter will have a 
prompt answer and catalogues of schools will be sent. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
West 42nd Street, New York City 


Enclose a 


























An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years « f selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility. 

VERY young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual effi- 
ciency. This is the aim of Beechwood. It 
combines the advantages of country and 


city training. Junior College Depart- 
ments, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
Magazine Illustration, Design, F ashion 
Illustration, Physical Education, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, Public School 
Music, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnas- 
tics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming 


Large 
Cata- 


Pool, Athletic Field. Gymnasium. 
new Pipe Organ. Rates Moderate. 
log. Address 

Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Phila. 











HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory General Courses, 
Unusual Program of Outdoor Life 
ELLEN ©. KEATES, A. B. Hollidaysburg, Pa 








WASHINGTON, o. c. 








— The Carme 
School for Girls 


On beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from 

New York. Small classes. New building for 
Junior School. 60th year. Catalog. Address Box 614, 
Carmel, N. , ae 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B. ‘Ss. degrees. Address Secretary, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 


St. FAITH'S SCH@L 
A Country 
College Preparatory, Home Science, V ee ee -» ll Music. 


Athletics. Excellent advantages at motets ots 
Rev. Charies H. L. Ford, 








a, N.Y. 


oe Manor 





Sebool Catalog. 
penal ppt nes Box 247, Bethiohom, Pa. 
INDEN.. WALL, iets 
110 GIRLS 
Sor-fomed Pennsylvania 
juipmen' pag» oath. t permits 
shee" P cauoment 4 en A and Pool. ‘Hig best eg 
aa cultural and Post Grad., Separate Junior 
hool. Attractive home life. talog. 
. Stencen, D. D., “Box 137, , Litita, Pa. (13 bre. to Phila.) 








“A good school for Girls.” 
paneer Full information on request. 
nestitute -_— one m3 ™ 








National Park Seminary 


I Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


JAMES E. AMENT 
Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A National Boarding School 
for Girls. Two-year Junior 
College with special courses 
in Art, Music, Home Eco- 
nomics, Expression, Secre- 
tarial. College preparatory. 
32 buildings, 90 acres. 
Sports. Send for catalog. 
Address 
REGISTRAR 


Forest Glen, Md. 






Box 195 





porch 











The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


HARCUM 





St. @Mary "Ss ball AC Country , School for Girls 


Near Philadelphia and New 

College rare, General and Post-Graduate 
Music, Art, a a Science, Secretarial 
Departments. 


“FOREST 





GARRISON, FORES 


Modern, weil repertory In the beautiful Gs Grog Sort Valle: 





5 a *™ Aihistice. tidine. Mrs. 
rE ot ad L.. Teed of School; Mrs, L. M. 
_ Wuais . P., Principal, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Ps. 


: OR Mary {jon School 


College preparatory, general courses. Wildeliff, the cradu- 
ate sc! Gables, for girls 6-12. Specify catalos 
desired. Mr Mrs. H.M. Crist. Prin., Box 1532, . Swarthmore, P 


PENN HALL 


School and Junior Conservatory of Music. Ac- 
Intensive college preparation. May each vear 
work uninterrupted. All sports. 
S. Magill, A, 








oe 
edited. 

spent at Ocean City, 

. RS and. views. 

Head Box R, sburg, 


"MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial. Courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training, Outdoor sports, Horseback Riding, Swim- 
ming. Develops character, mind and body. Write ae R. 
Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 








PACIFIC COAST STATES 


— ms Giris 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter. 

College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Gymnas- 

tics, Riding, Tennis. 36th year, Accredited. Write for catalog. 
Anne B. Orton, Principal, Pasadena, Cal. 





Ente, . 
and A =; Be hae Riding ape ye wate, 
Miss MARY a — LivinasTeN, Box R: Garrison, Md. 


COLLEGES “AND UNIVERSITI es 


Rockford College for Women 
‘ college of distinguished graduates. A. B., S., A. M. de- 
Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock oe All girls 
con in athletics. An intimate college with many student 


activities. Write for catalo; of views. 
Wm. A. Maddox, Ph... President, Box R-B., Rockford, I 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 
B.M. in Music. Practical oe in Education, English 
Speech and Art. m new building: 125 pares. own 
farm and dairy. Catalog and book a Vie 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., Box R, Md. 


= i ARYLAND COLLEGE 


en. 60 minutes from Washington 

ery pom Jom. Sci., Secretarial, Kindergarten, 

Phy. sica Education, Music courses; all leading 
EGREES, M pidcons buildings, ae 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Lewis . LUTHERVILLE, MD. 








Fi rederick, 











333 S. W. 





_CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


ray - Gollens “tr ) Wake Diets . Literary ot Sree 
Bey sang of ep eereeeate (Bed onl 
A. Brooks, A. M., Director 


5333 West Third Street, Los Angeies 





ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY for Girls 
Episcopal. Estab. 1884. New $500,000 building. Ten acre 
campus overlooking Puget Sound. College preparatory and genera! 
courses, Intermediate and primary departments. Music, art, home 
economics, cometaniel oomanen: All petletics, Limited enrollment. 
Adelaide 3 L., Principal 











IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


A Suburban School for Girls 

College Preparatory, Special and Practical Courses. 

Two years of college work for high school graduates. 

Music, art, oral expression, home economics. 

The advantages of proximity to the National Capitol. 
Visits to places of historical and educational interest in 
and about Washington with experienced teachers. 

Horseback Riding, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 

Address: THE SECRETARY 
Wisconsin Avenue ee SS 





427 DB. C. 


Chevy Chase School 


For @ Girts. Lost youre of igh school; two-year advanged elective 
music, Twelve-acre 


Special art, 
campest country life: advantages national capital. Address 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Bex R, Chevy Chase Schoo! , ees 


The Colonial School 


For Girls. residential advantages 
ital. bere Academic, kon use tory, pope ay 
Home Economies, Secretarial, Mui Art, Expression. Athietics. 


MSS eS igen St we St., Washington, uote Principat 


‘GUNSTON, HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., aL 
A school for girls. Estab. 1892. Preparatory and 
academic courses. year graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dramatic 
art; other a. - 2 . —— = may 
elected. Tuiti accordin: of work taken. 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST KING SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 














Soheol 


ST. MARGARET’ s For Girls 


ane A Real School in the Nation’ s Capital 
thorough tion pecial rees 
mane art, business, and domestic poy yn {or sacwous 
in the Wash Caveful 


of 
igainipe and pogre mimorehere, boy Catal Fou ce ~ Siechangten. B.C. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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___ SOUTHERN STATES 




















excellent academic 
training as well as its delightful and 
homelike atmosphere. Ward-Belmont 
equips young women for any sphere of 
lite—home-management, business, the 
professions—and develops in each 
one a gracious and unaffected person 
ality. 

Two-year course in 
subjects, four years preparatory. 


Noted for its 


sceranevsenrsnesaseneeverieey 


Junior College 
Con 


seen neseeenensennensenenersrenenenennae ieeness 


Belmont Heights 


ce el 


WARD -BlE LMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 











servatory advantages in Music. In- 
teresting special work in Art, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Domestic 
Art and Secretarial work. 

Complete equipment on extensive 
and beautiful campus. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Riding Club. Ideal 
climate. References required. Appli- 
cations for 1925-1926 should be made 
as soon as possible. 


WARD-BELMONT 


Box 4, Nashville, Tennessee 








1843 





1925 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia— Episcopal. Location healthfuland 
beautiful. Generaland college preparatory courses. Loyalalumns 
find here for their daughters 
and refinement combined with modern equipment and teach- 
ing methods. Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue ad 


the familiar atmosphere of culture 


dress 
MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box R 








Virginia College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

A standardized Junior College. Two 
years accredited college work permits en- 
trance into junior year of leading colleges. 
Intensive elective courses, Music, Art, Ex 
pression. Domestic Science, Secretarial Train- 
ing, Journalism, Library Methods. 

Stately buildings and inviting wooded 
campus reflect the charm and dignity of one 
of the South’s leading schools. Healthful 
and pa pe school days with horseback rid- 
ing, golf and tennis. 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
MRS. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, V. P. 
Box F Roanoke, Virginia 











CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. build- 
ings. Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500-$750. Catalog. 
Or. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


ASHLEY HALL fering a broad va- 


riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Modern equipment. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Address 

Mary Vv. McBee, M. i, Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


FASSIFERN 


including first year college. 
Camp Greystone outings. Music, art, expression, home 
economics, $700. Catalog. Joseph R. Sevier, D.D., Pres. 
Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE ‘eS 


Select school. 64th session. Convenient to 
Washington. Music, French, Secretarial Courses. 
Out-of-door Sports. Enter any time. 

Address Registrar, Box 75, Warrenton,Va. 


A Girl’s school of- 


A Home School Preparing 
Girls for Leading Colleges 
Athletics, horseback riding. 


For Girls 





“VIRGINIA PARK” — overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful moun- 
tain climate of ‘‘Old Virginia’’. Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- 
ior College; Music, Art. Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required. 
Early application advised. 


"Por school and camp information address the Department of Education. THE RED BOOK 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Phy. Ed., Commercial. Sports. 58th year. 
Robert Lee Durham, ‘Pres. Box 972, Buena Vista. Va. 


— a = ; 

Virginia Intermont College {°,0)'}%,,22¢ 

42nd yr. 30 states. High School and Junior College. 

Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, Expression, 

Art. Outdoor sports in Bracing Mountain Climate (In- 

termont), Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Private Baths. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Va. 


Martha Washington College for Young Women 


Delightful climate. 
atory and 2 years college work. 
Expression, Domestic Science, 
Science. All sports. References required. 


C. D. Curtis, President, Box R, 


Faitlax, Fall 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College preparatory, 
one year graduate work, special courses. Lithia water. Riding, 
Golf, Field and Water Sports. §600. Catalog. JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, President, Basic Station, Box B, Way a 


2200 feet elevation. 61st year. 2 years prepar- 
Strong departments Music, Art, 
Physical Education, Secretarial 
Terms $520. 


Abingdon, Va. 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium. 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $700, 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 op vam, a Peterciong, Va. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY WINCHESTER, 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful cue one nal 
Valley. College Preparatory, Literary and Business courses. 
Music, Art, Languages. Domestic Science. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor exercises. Terms, $500. For 
catalog, address Box 280. Katharine Glass Greene, Pres, 


t Annes School 
THE VIRGINIA GIRLS SCHOOL NEAR ITS UNIVERSITY 


Episcopal. Exceptional quztrenment of culture. Thoroug 
College Preparation. Girls 8 to 18 years, Mountain Climate. 
loo: Bo: Va. 


Junior College 
Prep., Finishing 
Music, Art, 


The Red Book Magazine 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states: pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mountains 
North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic acience, 
phy sical culture. hi buildings, outdoor sports; 
swimming, boating, horseback riding, etc. 

Cee. and illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 











WARRENTON 


Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Valley, 
near Washington. College Prepara- 
tory and Cultural Courses. French 
is the language of the house. Home 
atmosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer Nature, to inculcate 
ideas of order and economy, and 
offers a fixed rate. Separate cottage 
for girls under twelve. Personally 
conducted summer tour of France 
can be arranged. Catalogue. 
MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 

Box 53. Warrenton, Va. 


ulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 

Nationally patronized school 
for girls. Four years high school. 
Two years Junior College. Cul- 
tural courses include Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Training: All mod- 
ern equipment. Ideal location 
on Gulf Coast. Mild, healthful 
climate permits year-round land 
and water sports. Horseback 
riding. For catalog address: 


Dr. Richard G. Cox, President 
Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 























CENTRAL STATES 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Professional 
training in Music, Art, Public Speaking. Domestic Sci- 
ence, Secretarial and Physical Education. New Gymna- 
sium with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog 
address Ilinois Woman's College, BoxD, Jacksonville, tl. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years’ College, 4 years’ Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. T2nd year. Campus 
26 acres. Outdoor Sports. 9 buildings. New College dormitory. 
Pall term opens September 9, 1925. Catalog. 

Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Il. 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1898. College preparatory and general courses. Strong 
on fundamentals. Much personal attention. Large athletic 
field. Upper and Lower Schools. Address 
Manager, Columbus School for Girls, 
Columbus, Ohio 


r Girls 
Boarding and day Le > Pepsin (oareee ac- 
credited by all colleg alog. The Misses 
Anderson, Principals. “3017” School Place.” ‘Toledo. Ohio. 


GRAFTON H A | | A recognized Academy 
and Junior College 

f. GIR Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics, 

or Secretarial Courses. Athletics and other student 

activities. Modern buildings. Beautiful grounds, Limited regis- 


tration. Illustrated cogalogue. and views, free, upon request. Address 
. x R. ion Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 








Open Air Methods. JUustrated Cata , Char 


Modern new buildings, every 


55th Year. 
Health record 


room has a bath attached. 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium are 
given to every pupil without extra cost. 
100-acre campus with beautiful lake and 
water sports. For catalogue and book of 
views oearus: 

. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 

Box E, Bristol, Va. 











Milwaukee - Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. 
Girls prepared for all colleges. General courses, 


science course: Music and dramatic 


music, art, domestic science. Catalog. 
Miss. Anna A. Raymond, A.M., Principal. Box R. 
St. Paul’s | Distinctive School for girts 

72nd year. Boarding and Day. Col- 

pa preparatory, general, domestic 

arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium. 
Numbers limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. Mr. and Mra 
Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


MAGAZINE, 33 West 48nd St., New York City. 











The Red Book Magazine 





—_ SSNSSLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


CENTRAL STATES _ 





50 minutes from St. Louis 
One of the oldest and 
most progressive colleges for 
women in the Southwest. 
Founded 27. Two and 
four year courses. berai 
Arts, Fine Arts and Voca- 
tional departments. 
Excellent Music School 
Special courses in Home 
Economics, Art, Oratory and 
Business. 138 acres. - 
ming pool, golf. 
JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D., President 
Box 1025, St. Charlies, Missouri 


Roemer Hall 











DOR HALL 
School for Girls 


College Preparatory. General Course. 

Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 

ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog te 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN Indianapolis 





St Mary. ee the Woods 


Standard College for Women 
A Conservatory of Music, School of Art 


Commissioned High School for Girls 
Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Golf, ete. 


Address: The Secretary, Bex 200, St. Mary-of-the-Woeds, Ind. 














Starrett School for Girls, Chiraga 


Fall ferme. begins 
42nd year. Academic. A ~~ and Junior 
College courses. Pally ly accredited. repares for ali 
colleges and universities. Write for catalc R:: book 
of _views— Address Box 24, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 


FERRY HALL 


College preparatory, general high school and advanced 
courses. Special instruction in music, expression and do- 
mestic arts and sciences. In a well-known suburb on Lake 
Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For 
Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 331, 


Write The Red Book Magazine for 
Camp and School information. Be 
sure to state whether for boy or girl, 
age, location desired. Address Di- 
rector, Department of Education. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 





catalog, s 
_Lake Forest. Ls 
































SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





CHESTNUT HILL 


An Acodomy With Country Home Life 
in iladelphia Suburbs 

Sound preparation for leading universities and colleges. 
Complete athletic equipment including indoor and out 
door tennis courts; 80-ft. swimming pool; 3 athletic 
flelds; boxing; horseback riding. Tuition moderate. 
Catalog and illustrated booklet on request. 
T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 

Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 





Box A 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


Preparation for all Universities. Character and manliness 
our definite aim. Modern buildings, gym., pow and % 
mile track. Expert athletic coaching for all 

w. R. rae, M.A. F. a. SOMERVILLE, 8. Ss. 
Write for Catalog. Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Gettysburg Academy 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful loca- 
tion near mountains. All athletics and sports. New swim- 
ming pool. Junior dormitory. $450 to $550. 98th year 
Catalog, Address Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. 
Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recog- 
nize his own abilities. All outdoor sports. aa. 
Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. ress 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Salésburs. Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


1083 years of service. College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys. 


Charies E. Hyatt, President, Box 128, Chester, Pa. 


SEVERN SCHOOL A country boarding 


school for boys. 

Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares 
for College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally thor- 
ough work given and demanded. Students taught how to 
study. Water sports and all athletics. Limited to fifty. 
Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., Principal, Boone, Md. 


FREEHOLD ik SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified milters training—inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The school with 
personal touch. Catalog. Address 

Freehold, N. J. 


Majer Chas. M. Duncan, Gox 516, 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent college preparation. 159th year. Teachers who 
understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics including 
swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many cultural opportunities. 
State boy's age and aim. Catalogue. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


























William P. Kelly, Headmaster, 








Course for men of ambi- 
= yA limited time. 


Electrica men trained. 


ye course in Theoretical he Practical Elec- 


E including 
‘ ngineering the clone, 
of Math 1 Drawing 





taught by experts. Students < 2 ae motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete 


In One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. Estab- 
. lished in 1893. Free catalog. 
. BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
305 Takoma 


Ave., Washington, D. C. 























NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
pier ee ears errr 


“ Brie.-Gen,) MiltonF 
tog. Commercial courses, sports, infantry, cavairy, cadet band. 


MANLIUS 


s ’ College preparatory. Military. 
Saint John’s School [ee oy tmned. Hon. 


— course. Well ordered athletics. Junior School for boys 9-14. 
Catalog. Gen, Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Pox 95, Manlius, N. Y. 


Che Raymond Riordon School 


Highland, Ulster County, New York 
Primary thru College Preparatory. Thorough academi- 
cally—sane in athletics—halanced in studvy—work—play. 
Individual development of each boy. Catalog. 
Preparatory 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY #22: 


Accredited. ae classes. Cottage dormitory system. 
Moderate rat 
Arthur E. Brown, | Headmaster, Box R 


FRANKLINSEMARSHALL 


in 25 Years. 
uipment. _ — Moderate Rates. 

log 0 

HARTMAN, A. M., Pd. D.. 

















oe 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 








Be Modern’ Ea 
Prisctonl, Box R Lancaster, Pa. 


gE. M. 





; 88th year. In th tains 
Carson Long Institute *,2S% icon New Vor and 
how to 


Boys taught how to learn, 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. 
Military training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, $400, 
Camp and Summer Session. June 6 to Sept. 15, $165. 

Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region 
near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong Ath- 
letics; Gymnasium; All Outdoor Sports. Address 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box ©, Factoryville, Pa. 


6 hours from Pittsburgh. 


Founded 
1868 












Pace 15 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR 
YOUNG MEN 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





Tre STORM KING Schoo 


SCHOOL Established 1667 
50 a ae rae York, 5 miles from West Point. 
A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 


Which fosters in each boy his individuality, upbuilds 
hin physically and increases his mental efficiency. 
Preparation for College or Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. 
A competent teacher for every eight boys. 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 

Attractive outdoor life. 

All sports under supervision. 


For catalog and book of views, address 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 














_CASCADILLA 


A School for Boys, specializing in the last two college 
preparatory years. Certificate privileges. Athletics. Catalog, 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL Box 138 ithaca, N. Y, 

COOK ACADEMY » 3", ::2 

in the healthhat 

Finger Lake Region. Under Christian influence. Boys 

successful in 14 colleges. All athletics. Swimming pool 
52nd year. For caine addres 

NCIPAL, BOX R 
New York 


Montour Falls 








DE LA SALLE SCHOOL 
Condesa ne Rnate Bonding Schoo! for BSPe Wo wn ve, 


3 inclasive. Terms, address 
Robert, Box 64, Oriskany, New York 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 














College preparatory. — enviable record. 
Certificate privileges. Upper and l.ower Schools. 
Address Principals, Box R-5, Peekskill, N. Y. 





MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 


| ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and ath 
letics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location 
Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 62, Mohe- 
gan Lake, Westchester County, New York. 


| 








St. Johns School 





HUDSON.N VY 
Small classes. Military 


OSSINING -ON 
a Boys for College and Business. 
trainin; Athlet Separate school for boys under 13. 


William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


REPTON .2CU@L 


For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters. 
Prepares for best college prepargtorz eehoola, 
Barrett, N 









j. Ve. 





MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholie boys. Conducted by priests of Augustinian 
Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Philadelphia, 
163 acres. New buildings, Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog, 
Address Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., malvern, Pa. 

















NAZAREEH.HALL 


College Preparatory 4 wen gnkor Sch rT School. 
Gymnasium and ind Pook Mt shat Rates. ‘Uustrated 


Rev. A. D. Thaeler, 0. B., Headmaster. Bor 90, Nazareth, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN éprdmrunty 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business, All 





Athletics. 2) acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Separate Junior School with Home Care. Ad ress 
Oscar S. Kriebei, D. D. Principal Box 128, Pa. 


* Prepares Boys for 
St. Luke 8 Scbool College or Business 
Founded 1863. Splendid teaching steff. high character 
influences. Beautiful location on 30-acre estate near Phila. 
Dormitories, gym., athletics and fine school spirit appeal 
alike to parents and boys. Write for Catalog. 
Charlies H. Strout, M.A., H’dm'st'r, Box R, Wayne, Pa. 


I 


Rev. J. M. Furman A 








|= DS Gn fC 


SCHOOL for be 





BLAIR * Sis iris” 


Founded 1848. Imposing buildings fully equipped. 
Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger boys. 
Endowed. Write for catalog. John C. Sharpe, LL.D., 
Headmaster, Box 8S, Blairstown, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN Mu 


Inetitute 

Thorough preparation for coll or business. Efficient 

faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 

how to study. ly vervised athletics. dist year. Cat- 

alogue, Col. aandon, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C-23, 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


- THE -DELA 
PRINCETON ee ei rine, Hoadmester 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation. Exce fient equipment. Special attention to 
athletics and moral welfare. New gym. 5 year. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J. 


~ WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
Sena under instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 




















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, “THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Took. 
MAJOR C. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenunah, N. J. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 





UFFIELD 


An Endowed School 
for Boys 


inheriting the best New 
England traditions, modernized in 
spirit and methods. 

Each boy’s individual needs are 
studied to secure complete develop- 
ment through his studies, athletics, and 
school life. Junior School for Younger 
Boys. Moderate fees. Catalogs on 
request. 

Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster 
13 High Street Suffield, Conn. 














ALLEN-CHALMERS 


A Military School in the country. Nine miles from 
Boston. Graduates in leading colleges. Upper and 
lower Schools. All athletics. Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., 425 Waltham St., W. Newton, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY  tésrd year 


for a limited number of boys; 
wholesome country location. Carefully directed athletics. 
Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper and 
Lower School Moderate fees. South Byfield, Mass. 


WILLISTON An endowed school for boys 
whose parents desire the 

best in education and care at a reasonable cost. Prep 

aration for all colleges. 

Junior School for young boys. Address Archibald V. 

Galbraith, Principal, Box R, Easthampten, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ley Square.) 


A preparatory school 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


$1000 per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 


Jumion ‘ CARMEL HALL oatpanatony 


. — home school. Enrollment limited to sixty boys. 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City. 
Address: Ralph W. Crane, 8.A., Headmaster 
Academy Hill, Stratford, Connecticut. 


MILFORD 4c 


A record of Pomarkable Success in Prepggation for Leading Uni. 

versities. New Equipment. Complete Recreational Program. 

miles from New Haven. ‘or a log. 
S. B. ROSENBAUM, x 103, 


Mittord, Conn. 
SOUTHERN STATES 





ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound —— by the 
Tutorial Method. All field, gymnasium and track 
a, 8. R. SHERI, Oe Headmaster “CHESHIRE. CONN. 


MceTervan $202 


YouvS Boys 
A father and mother’s care in their own home. 
Thorough preparation for Te Hotchkiss, etc. 
Summer 


‘amp on Long Island Sound 
Cc. C. McTernan, Columbia Bivd., WATERBURY, CONN. 
Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for Camp 
and School information. Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired 
Address Director, Department of Education. 
33 West 42d Street New York City 





“ennessee 


Military Institute 


SUPERIOR preparation for college or busi- 
“7 ness, insured by an experienced faculty, 
special study hours, modern classrooms, and 
laboratories. Unusually successful in training 
boys, with a staff that understands boys and 
how to teach them. Efficient military training 
and carefully supervised athletics develop sturdy 
bodies. Year ‘round outdoor sports. Mild, 
healthful climate. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Moderate charges. Catalog. 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt. 
Box 182 Sweetwater, Tennessee 











STAUNTON 


eye 
/\ia» Military Academy 
\ > Ideal Home School for Mealy 
P Boys. Boys 10 to 20 years ola 
pared for the Universities, o 
ernment Academies or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Personal, fhdividual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 
years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely 





fireproof. Charg $700. Illustrated catalog. Address 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B Pres., Box R, Staunton, Va. 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Work endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Military departments. Athletic 
grounds, new gymnasium and swimming pool. Terms $450. 
For literature and further information address Col. Wm. 
R. Phelps or Col. E. Sumter Smith, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


SABO coor UTARY 


sCH 
$2800 fie 7 — oo ah. & ore Ser Des i 
#2h0, SP a Wo Hedgins, Bc Box R. Twaynesh ” 


B MILITARY ACADEMY 
College Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
ome [aGuences. Modern Fireproof Equipment. All § Sports. 
r Booklet, ‘How the Boy Lives,** oder 83 
COLONEL E. “S. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 


BLUE RIDGEsrss:. 


for Boys 
As wogrodted Dagparatery school of 


dards and resultful 
unior Dept. ted in ee en dards, of the Sky. 
ddress: J. a 


iter, 
x R, Hendersonville, Carolina 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd S 





“AUGUSTA 


. . 
Military Academy 
(Roller’s School) 

A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- 
versities. Army officers detailed by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $300,000 plant with 
absolutely fireproof barracks. All modern improve 
ments. Splendid athletic field. 300 acres. Cadet 
Band of 24 pieces. Able faculty of college men. 
Small classes and individual instruction. Super- 
vised athletics. Rifle range and target practice 
under personal supervision. Enrollment limited to 
Boys from 22 states and 4 foreign countries 
year. Fifty-ninth session begins September 

Rates $650.00. 

Member of the Association of Military Ce 

leges and Schools of the United States 
For catalog address: 
Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Prins. 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 


23rd. 

















MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 


A college preparatory school for manly boys. Classes uth aia ss 

students. Scholarshi; plus character. ilitary, modified, 

discipline and physica! ‘values 

Shenandoah Valley, near Washingt, ——, ent, handsome 
All athletics, music. 27th ° 0” 


gymnasium 
Howard J. Benchell, A. M., Pd. 0., Headmasier, Box 45, Woodstock, Va. 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Formerly Chatham Training School. 
Essentials of education without, frills. ‘0 prepara! and 
commercial courses. ad 90 Sabse ool mipported mainly by , *~ 
e 


ot conducted for profit. 
Va., Chatham, Box R. A. MC Gamdin. 7% B., President. 


The SWAVELY School 


5 One hour from Washington. fa: eptoasinntio. weghing 
Ree Se icliding” Strong on athletics,” Bole oad « 
sc! character buildi: n athletics. Splen ssund 
nasium. iene ‘Addre os Box R . Manassas, Va. 





The Red Book Magazine 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


PEDDI An endowed 


school for boys 
A preparatory school with boys from 30 states. 
Graduates now in 21 colleges. 


Peddie believes in 
physical development for the right growth of the 
mind. 60-acre campus. 


All athletic sports, swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium. Six forms including 
two grammar grades, 60th year. Booklets. Address 


Rogen w. SWETLAND. LL.D., Headmaster 
: ooo N. J. 


wvew Memorial Kecttation Hall 


IENNINGTON 


Since 1838, a boy’s school esteemed as highly for 
its body and character-building qualities as for 
its ability to instill knowledge. Instructor for 
every 10 s. Fine nasium, swimming pool, 
10-acre ath tic field. 8 miles from Princeton in 
the historic Jersey hills. Write for" The Penning- 
ton Idea.” Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt.D., 
Headmaster, Box 20, Pennington, New Jersey. 


Te HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Formerly the Princeton Tutering School 
Excellent Resident Accommodations 
Superior type of instruction for older 
boys preparing not only to pass 
entrance examinations but to carry 
college work with credit, \ 

Ph.D 


Real Boy 
tu 


The Boy-making Private 
Schools in our midst are impor- 
tant institutions. Remade 
boys are invariably of good 
manly stuff. They come to 
manhood not so much with sil- 
ver spoons in their mouths as 
with iron in their blood. From 
a realization of their earlier 
thoughtlessness and incapac- 
ity, they become, under the re- 
modeling process of the Private 
School, men of character and 
exceptional ability. Achieve 
things, not often in conven- 
tional ways so much as in their 
own manner. They often de- 
velop their very kinks into 
special talents, gaining a wide 
interest in life and escaping the 
“‘one-track mind,”’ so pitifully 
barren of catholic apprecia- 
tion of the work and worth of 
others. 

Do you wish expert assistance in 
finding exactly the right school for 
your boy? We will gladly assist you 
in making a selection. The Staff of 
our Department of Education has 
visited Private Schools from Maine 
to California. 

Please furnish the following data: 
type of school, whether for boy or 
girl, exact age, previous education, 
religious affiliation, location desired, 
approximate amount you plan to ex- 
pend for tuition and board, and other 
facts which will enable us to be fully 
helpful. Enclose stamped return 
envelope and address 











Yele 














The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















. New York City. 















The Red Book Magazine 


SOUTHERN STATES 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


x 425, Front Royal, Va. 





2 
A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. $200,000 
Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $500. 34th session opens September 22, 
1925 For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new bar- 
racks, gymnasium, ete. Complete equipment for 
all sports Aided and inspected by War Dept. 
.0.T.C. 28th vear. Send for catalog. Address 
Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Fork Union, Va. 





























A military aca y of highest standards; country lo- 
cation in foothills "ot Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong 

>; close personal supervision ; pee disci- 
mall classes. Junior unit R.O. . 76-acre 
athletic fields and 2-mile tates golf, 
sssion. Cadets enter any time. Address 
COL. SANDY BEAVER, Box R, Gaines Ga. 


ete ue 

























ans 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


- ‘ 
answers the problem of training the 


boy. Instructors have had experience 
with hundreds of boys. The boy who 
puts himself in harmony’ with the 
system they have developed will be 
in the way of gaining a sound body 
-an alert and self-reliant mind, and 
the soul of @ MAN. Catalog address 


Box 16-E, Delafield 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN nivat scheme 

NAVAL ACADEMY 

70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 

School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 

und methods interest discriminating parents. 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, _Pres.. — Lake Geneva, Wis. 
pat 


College preparatory. Separate grade school. Exceed- 
ingly strong faculty. Small classes. Country surround- 
ings. Supervised recreational activities for everyone. 

Address Col. H. D. Abells, Supt., Box 1825, Morgan 
Park, Chicago, til. 












ja BOYS—under 15 years. “‘ACCRED- 
TED. “Character First."’ On Lake—hour 
am 5 ‘of ( thicago. Semi-Military. Athletics. 


Catalog. Box R, Lake Forest, tl. 


WESTERN STATES 





OLORADO UNIVERSITY PARK 


MILITARY SCHOOL Denver, Colo. 
For manly fave nA ali i ages in in the healthy, invigorating air of 


the Rocky rts all the year round. 
Rev. Canon ‘an, M.A., Princl Principal, 1984 So. Columbine St. 














church 


The VIRGINIA Borys ScHeot on SALT WATER 
= Gaoaghennes 





nock est College 
65 i 9 to S 19 — $100, —w 0 buildings. 
Box R. 


% acres. Lipertasor bookie S or. eutaleg on rr 


UNIOR Military Academy 


oys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi 
fied military system. Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft 
alt. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog 
Headmaster, Box R. Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


SEWANEE 


An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 
college preparation. Small classes. Careful direction. 
luterested, intelligent leadership; fine associations. New 
$125,000 fireproof barracks. All athletics. Founded 
1868. Catalog. Address Registrar, Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory grade, nation-wide patronage, refining in- 
fluence. $500,000 plant built by U. S. Gov't. All athletics, 
golf, swimming pool. R.O.T.C. College preparation; busi- 
uess course; junior school, Fixed charges $620. Catalog. 

Col. C. E. Crosland, Pres. Box 404. COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy. 


Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. Thirty 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved facilities 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 32nd year. U.S. Officer a ailed 

Member : Aanactation of Military Colleges and Schools. ead our 
Address Box 10, Spring fin ‘Tenn 








 MILITA RY 
ACADEMY 


catalogu 


Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man 


Study, Athletics, Water Sports, America’s Great Open 
Air School on the Guif—a year around school. Small 
Classes, College-bred Faculty. Separate department and 
campus for boys 8 to 15. Helpful catalogue free. 

Guif Coast Military Academy, R-6, Gul fport, Miss. 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. I. O. T. C. Unit, 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upper and 
lower Schools. Send for catalog. 

Box R, Asheville, N. c. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White  Saleber f Springs. 
200 Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. tation 
Ronceverte. New ny yaw equipment, fsladion 
( Ch, Jatalc 
a ey Se Box 21, Lewisburg. W. Va. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


For academic work of recognized merit; for 
self-discipline, initiative, he = for a 
straight, healthy body and manly bearing. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 

















: “a: : 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.O.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. alti- 
tude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates 
Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 8000 acre ranch. Out-door = with horse 
tor each boy. Limited. Catalog. Addr 
Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St., New York. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


AGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, California 


ALIFORNIA. Zcacer 


College preparatory, modern equipment, eae 

OF PALO standards. West Point military training. 28 acres 
ALTO adjoining Stanford University. All athletics. Cat- 
alog. Address Superi Maytield, Cailternia. 


~PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. —- atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer term and cam 

. R. P. Kelly, Supt.. Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
of California's highest scholastic rating. Christian influ- 
ences. Land and water sports all year. . Session, 
July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
Box Rf, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, ca I. 


SEALE ACADEMY, , Military—or 2° vy sens 


Prepares boys for college or_fits them for business. Ac- 

credited to the Universities. Located in eight-acre wooded 

park, modern gymnasium, seven-acre a field. Out- 

or work and athletics all year. Catalogs. Greenville 
. Emery, Headmaster, Box R, Palo Alto, California. 


LIFORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Formerly» PASADENA Grane aweny 
Christian Influences. 


Noo- Mili . OF . Under 
ep A ag — 9 
C. M. Wood. Supt., ®. D. 2. Box R, Pasadena, Cal. 























For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 








CENTRAL STATES 


IV Wot t 41ST YEAR 


ILITARY INSTITUTE 


| A working, progressive school which develops 
initiative and leadership. Essentially college pre- 
paratory, but fits for business life. A military 
system that produces healthy, active bodies and 
Our ideal: The scholarly 
gentleman with sound moral character and right 
principles. Long, enviable record Finest social 
and recreational activities. Summer Camp, July— 
August. Member Ass'n Military Colleges and 
Schools of U. S. For catalog address Col. Orvon 
Graff Brown, Pres., Box 243. 


GERMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIO 


An endowed preparatory 
school for boys 


Here hard work, eager play and an atmosphere of 
effectively to 
prepare boys for college or business. 
For terms and catalogue write Headmaster, 
Western Reserve Academy 
Hudson, Ohio 


ACADEMY 
OHIO | MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic wor Lower school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

HENSHAV, Superintendent 
OHIO, COLLEGE HILL, (near Cincinnati), Box 27. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo. 43 mi. from Kans. Cit 
High School, Junior Col- 
ege, and Separate Gram- 
mar School. Oldest Military School west 
of the Mississippi River. R.O. TC. All 
—- pane Gymnasium, Swimming 
‘00 Cat 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt: Box R, Lexington, Mo. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leader- 
ship by a comprehensive system of athletic, 
military and general activities. High school 
and junior college. Send for catalog. 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


erect, manly carriage 







































Missouri Military Academy Develors rea- 


blooded Amer- 
ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 


ceptional. Forcatalog address Con. E.Y. Burton, Pres. 
Missour!I, Mexico, Box 124, 


LAKE FOREST 





NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, tl. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


College preparatory, sound schclarship, experienced fac- 

ulty. Military training. All athletics—8 coaches. 16 

buildings, 240 acres. Business course, Summer School. 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


Epworth Military Academy 
West Point Methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and lower Schools. Com- 
mercial, College Preparatory, ~— Summer school— 
5 weeks here, 5 weeks Clear Lake, lowa Catalog. 
Col. F. Q. Brown, D.D. Supt., Epworth, lowa 


4 ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


For Catalog address 
REV. CHARLES HERBERT Youne, 8. T. D., Rector 








_Box 240 Hower, INDIANA be 
LLINOIS “uot 


College preparatory with military training for dis- 

cipline. Small classes, individual attention. Vocational 
guidance. eee ar Special courses for youns 
boys. Athletics. _ Catalog. Box 13, Aledo. 


(pian Military School 





ACCREDITED. Trains for character. odernl 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south & Chicago, 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog:— 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL, 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


ROYS under 15. A_ select school in the country. The 
many advantages offered make a worthy of 
vour investigation. Write for cata 
Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota, *sWinois. 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago.) 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alten, Ill. Boys taught “how to study.” 

Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination. Also business courses. 
Character. Training. APPLY EARLY. 


CATALOG: address: —President. - 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

A Co-educational Junior College offering two 
years of standard college and two years of prepar- 
atory work. Under Christian influence—offering 
courses in Bible and comparative religions. Located 
in Central Ohio—on three trunk lines. Liberal en- 
dowment permits minimum rate of $525. 


Henry Schradieck, Pres. 
___Urbana Ohio 


ENOV c oeducational. Established 
824. College Preparatory ane 

Finishing. Strong secretaria 

SEMINARY course. Endowed. Junior stu 


dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter hw 


For catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. 

Co-educational. Endowed. Ages, 12 and upward. 
New York Regents Standards. Prepares for college or 
business. Advanced work in Art and Music. On 
Seneca Lake. Athletics. Address Martyn Summerbell, 
Ph. D., Pres., Box 25, Lakemont, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL ,,{<isa'e= 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy, 
Manual training, debating, household arts, all 
athletics. Own farm. Cypetogne. 

G. A. Walton, _A.M., Prin., Box 300. , George School, Pa. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-education. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Strong pre- 
medical and professional courses. Diploma course in 
music. Athletics. Interesting college life. Day and 
"boarding students, Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 2ezstege tsetre 


and 
‘o-educational. Prepares for college 
Music Art and Expression. Business and Home Econom 
ies courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool, Strong 
athletic teams. Endowed. Catalog. Address President, 
Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 
S9th Year. oma you find here a homelike 
atmosphere. and efficient train rs, i te / department of a 
broad culture, Ps ial and help fw ¥ ec hool spirit. Liberal endowment 
pores liberal te: aS m yn course in do- 


AREAS we Eiiits Litt. D., Headmaster 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
a a — 3 ‘sohaat for children 6-M. Grade eubjos ts, 
French, Music. Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea- 
tion. More personal supervision and cheastel spirit 
than can be found in large school. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box €E-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


Founded 1855 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
school with Christian atmosphere. 
Athletics. Music. Send for Boctie. 
Edwin P. Brown. x RB, ‘Beaver Dam, Wis. 








A true home 





[Save a Year * Mature men and women. No chil- 

dren. Preparatory, High School 
Equivalent, Business courses. Day, night, or boarding pupils. 
Some earn part expenses. Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ittebera® Academy 








SCHOOL. FOR SMALL CHILOREN 


Ss U RT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 
A Home-School for Children for 12 Years 
1120 Constant Ave. Peekskill, N. Y. 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 














396 


good schools and camps are listed 
in this issue. Read the announce- 
ments carefully and write to the 
schools that interest you. They will 
gladly furnish you with informa- 
tion and call upon you, or send ref- 
erences if you so desire. 
Or if your problem is difficult, let 
us help you with our personal 
knowledge gained from visiting 
over 800 schools and 400 camps in 
all parts of the country. There is 
no charge for this service. Write giv- 
ing full details and enclose stamped 
return envelope. Address 
The Director, Department of Education | 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 








The Red Book Magazine 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


HEDLEY 2% “Individual Schoor" 


For Boys and Girls who tye enue peresnal attention and individual 
ay than can be given in t regular schools. Academic, 
ndustrial, Cultural. 
MRS. J. R. HEDLEY, J. Pw HEDLEY. M.D., 
Pore Resident puestetan 
Renee. PA., (12 mi. from Phila. 


‘THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
For children whose mental development has not 
progressed normally 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., Jenzia ae Cooley 
Adarese Box 125 addontield, N. J 


The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
LITTLE FOLKS 


—_ 166, Langhorne, Pa. 


PERKINS 


For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A small private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental development. 
Young children receive special attention. Ideal home sur 
roundinugs. For full information and literature, address 


Mrs. C. Bristol-Nelson Murtreesboro, Tenn. 


SCHOOL 


OF A DJUSTMENT 








DEVEREUX SCHQ@LS - 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages 
requiring scientific observation and special instruction. 


Emphasis on Health, Home Life. Recreation and Ath- 
letics. Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
Male Faculty in School for Older Boys. 


For Catalog and appointments address ;— 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box R. BERWYN, PA. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers, Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 30- 
acre estate 
ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 


HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass’t Principal HALIFAX. MASS. 


Schermerhorn Home School 
Asuburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, ae 


The Stewart Heme Training School 
A Health and Pleasure Resort and School for Nervous 
and Backward Children on a beautiful country estate in 
the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven build 
ings. Cottage plan. For illustrated catalog address— 
Dr. John 'p Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


MUSIC, ORATORY. ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





The Art Students’ League 


of New York 
Announces the 25th year of its 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instruction in drawing from the 
Antique, Life, Still Life, Composition, 
ortrait Painting, Illustration. 


Morning classes 9:00 to 12:30; afternoon 
classes 1:00 to 4: 


For particulars and circular sites 
The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 
of NEW YORK 
Box R, 215 West 57th St., New York City 








THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER CLASSES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ENSIGN - DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 


RAYMOND P. 





DODO OSLOIOL OOo: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

THIRD SEASON OF SIX WEEKS" 
Teachers’ Summer Class 
in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 
begins July 13th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177E CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


COMO OOOO OW MH OL O 





Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art Teachers’ Lyceum, 


Dramatic and Per 
sonal Culture courses. Advanced courses in English 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses under direction 
of Edward Amherst Ott. 1, 2 and 3 year courses. 
Summer Courses begin June Ist and June 29th. 
Fall term opens September 24th. Catalog. 

115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
































BOSTON Florence, Italy NEW YORK 


NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, INC. | 


| DouGLas Joun Connad, President 15TH YEAR 
Schools of Drawin; ping one and Composition; Illustration and 
Commercial Art; Scetume hion Drawing; Interior 
Decoration and Handic: rafts; ‘Applied Art and Teachers 
Day and evening classes 
Two year diploma course. 
Practical Instruction by Staff of 20 Specialists. 
Immediate reservation advised. Send for Catalog ““R’’ 
248 Bovteton eon Stroct 


1680 Broadwa: 
New York, N. A Boston, 


STUDY IN NEW YORK OR PARIS? 
This Summer — Send for circulars 


N.Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 


international Plans ANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
Courses for Teachers, Profeasionein, Laymen 
Address: — SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Art Academy 
Founded 1869 
All branches of Art ineluding preparation 
mercial art. Generous endowments, low tuition 
Address 
J. H. Gest, Director Eden Park, Cincinnati, 0. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Summer School June 29-August 7, 1925. Outdoor Painting, Com- 


for com- 
rates. 


mercial Art, Teachers’ Training, etc. Forillustrated Catalogaddress | 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. R. M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Maryland Institute 


Baltimore, Maryland CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, Industrial Art, 
Sculpture, Teacher Training, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. Catalog on request. 

Address Alon Bement, Director. 


modations. 





Sincinnati onserp 


EST. 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 

Orchestra and chorus—School of Opera and RBallet— 
Dramatic Art Public School Music Course accredited by 
many states Affiliated with University of 
Complete Summer Session during June and 
tificates, Degrees, Diplomas. 

Faculty of noted artists. Campus and dormitories 

Bertha Baur, Director. For brochure, address 
Howard, Dean, Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Training Courses approved by State Education Dept. at 
Ithaca Institution of Public School Music associated with 
the famous Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Special Six Weeks’ 
Summer Course begins June 29th. For Catalogue address 
Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 315 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


(incinnatL 
July. Cer- 


"AMERICAN CONSERVATORYor MUSIC 


Master Summer School June 29-Aug. 8, 193. All 
branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory_accom- 
Apply for free catalog. Address John J. 

Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hali, Chicago, Ill. 
— ‘foremost Sc! of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching MUSIC, Dramatic Art, Bxpscesion, Ope: Languages, 
cing. 125 instructors. ial courses for teachers and so- 
loists, leading to FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dormi- 
R. B. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


tories. genre Now. 


THE COLLEGE OF M MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 
General “Preparatory ‘and ad Pantie School Courses in Mosic: Spare: 

Reading. All courses lead to degrees. Dormitory 
ADOLF HAgN, Director vALBINO Gono, Dean 


College of Music of Cincinnati. ¢ na Elm im Si., Cincinnati. Ghio 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 















The Red Book Magazine 











SCHOOL f the 
THEATRE 


Threshold Players 
DIRECTORS 

CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 

WALTER HAMPDEN — ELSIE FERGUSON 

GEORGE ARLISS RACHEL CROTHERS 

Students play seven times weekly for six 

months before graduation — Professional 

Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— | 

Dancing—Fencing— Pantomime—Voice Devel- 

opment— Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 

ing, etc.—Special evening classes for students | 

employed during the day. 

Summer term opens June 29th. | 

| 

| 

! 

' 

| 



















Registration Limited. 
Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th St., New York City 

























NES WAYERWAN 


the man who developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn Mil- 
ler, Ann Pennington, Gilda Gray and hundreds 
of other internationally famous stars, offers 
mplete Courses 
Ei types of DANCING 
“SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS — 
Art Booklet sent Sree on request 


WED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, INC. 
1841 Broadway, Studio Y, New York City 





























STAGE DANC/NG 


raven” WALTER BANER 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, & J. J. Shubert, 
Geo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher 
of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks 
Twins. Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet R free. 
900 7th Ave., N. Y. Circle 8290 


Iheatre 

































scree 
<* THE 








SING 
DIRECTORS Fine 4 Ph eloping 
Alan Dale pepsi ey a = canen enential for any ¥° voqscien 
rt >_~ and 
Wm. A. Brady i Stone “tonesrances while learning. + We 
Henry Miller debuts and : rile — ure 
Sir John Martine Esiraner Mary Pickford. rps ‘ai cd ‘aad Adele 
Hervey Astaire. Bol de. arraid Bay Pe far: m» Mery N jash, 
J. J. Shubert Traylor Holmes blesdale, 
M. lark Vivian stor, Gloria Gou! Goutd-Bieh Bishop others. 
larquerite Clark Write Lo | te Secretary. 43 West 72nd 
Kose Coghlan St. N. ¥., ask for catalog 2 











168-165 West Sith St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“I admire your energy and work.’ 


NNA PAVLOVA.’ 
Fall and |W inter Courses. c atalog on request, 


aye Russian Normal School of Dancing 











SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
& EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
One-year course includes 






































music, GRATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ART ANDO DANCING 


| tories, 


| Endowed. All branches of m 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to con- 
cert or educational work. Al! branches of music taught. 
Dormitories. The Popular and Inspirational Summer 
School om, June 29th. md for Catalogue. 

15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


r fe 

Senn Military Band School Seets Capen 

Conway concert band, in personal charge of school. Spe- 

cial teachers of national renown. Daily band rebearsals. 

Unusual opportunities for public appearances. Dormi 

Auditorium, Gymnasium. {Registration limited. 
Catalogue. 615 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 


of ¢ ELOCUTION 
The National School : ond ORATORY 


rhe oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
egrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
Dramatic Art, onal , eins 





i. nalich, 


Course. "Dormitories. For Catalog, add 
in., yivania, Phil 2 Chestnut Strest 


jadelphia. 4010-12 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 46th 
Syyear. Degrees grant Address 

Harry Seymour Ross, Dean 
‘Muntinoton Chambers, Boston 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 

usic. Conducted only for 

ability and serious purpose. 






students of real =~ 


Catalog on request. Dept. K. 
120 Claremont Aves ‘cor. 122nd St.. New York 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


mR MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal course, accredited, ‘es for Physica! Directors, 
Playground Supervisors and Dr Coaches. Inciades Publie 
speakion and Pageantry. Six woslts Uamener Heheel cpens June ibth, 


Stories ee. 
1409-R Massachus: Washington, D. C. 





jetts Ave., N. We, 


Passe-Nissen School of Physical Education 


Beacon St., Boston 
Por Women. Sth year. 5 year yt -y course. One 
year special in medical gymnastics and massage. Play- 


ground work. Intensive summer courses and camp. 
Dormitories. Apply to Secretary. 

The Sargent School guccxicn" 
g Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Graduates eligi! le to teach anywhere in U.S. Normal Course 
including Athletic Coaching 3 years. Co-educational. Ath- 
letic Field. Gymnasium. Dormitories. Graduates in great demand. 
215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 








Pall term opens § 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited 2-year course for women. Catalogue and 
book of views free. Write to Registrar. 
Dept. 28 5026 Greenwood Ave., 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Co-Educational. Two-year Normal Course, 
Course. Seaenee Soe June 22—Aug. L 
Fall Term Opens Septembe 925. 
ees OLLEGE OF PHYSICAL Eeuenten 

Dept. R-5) 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicag 


Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary 1 Training School 
Affillated with 


niversity Credit. Studentr enrolled for pe and February. 
z residence facilities. 








Chicago, TL 











Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Where Students Succeed 





Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities for intensiv 

study. Special and Academic. Courses in all branches of Mesic, 

==. Art and Let our Cata- 
you. 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


Detroit Comcervatery of Music 
Master Summer School, Jane 22-Aug. 1, 1925. Finest 
Conservatory in the Wes Departments—Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue 


etc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., 


DENISHAWN 


The RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and _ Related Arts 
Summer Courses begin June 8th. Catalogue on Request. 








KATHARBANE EDSON, DIR. 327 West 28th St., New York 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Four R, 63 Avenue, New York, fore RV 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enroll now for entrance this Fali. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children.’ Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 318, Boston, Mas Mas. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Rindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and 
practice. Unusual o ity for practical work Grounds for 
athletics and outdoor life. Catalog 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1128 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


National Kindergarten SOLLeC Ee 


COLLEGE 
39th year. (Accredited.) Summer School 7 19 to July 
31, 193. Two- and three-year cou x Dormitories 
on College grounds. Write for Bulletin cal ‘Book of Views. 

Address, anata 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

















Training for young men of executive ies 
Business Administration. 


Salesmanship and Marketing. 


rs, 





These two-year courses are of college grade because their content is identical with 


work done in colleges and universities. 





The distinctive difference is that Burdett 


College emphasizes actual practice features. Time is saved by intensive methods and 


regular hours on essential work. 


Address I. L. Lindabury, ¥ 





. Pres., 18 Boylston St. 





SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 



























OLD COLONY. 4 


One-year a Resident akan day rtudents ~ | 
Bia¥ope4 8M B., Mrs. Margare’ g,Fowler. Principals. 
on, Massachusetts 


[Gjrited States 


ecret torial al ne ghool 


Seeretarial & y sone Trois “Ask fa for Catalog R. 
trving Edgar rbilt 2474 




























peptone -— & year or more of ee by rcompletin. on t the 
in actical courses of training at 


Eastman-Gaines Schoo! of Business, Lenox Ave. & 1234 St. “how York, 8.¥. 





Bryant & Stratton Business College 

69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 

gy Courses—prepare for the ition  ighes 
p. Address tg? for — * Ea 

sess College, BOX R, 116 S. Mich » Chicag —~ 4 





“For school : and camp information address 1 the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 








BOSTON technical, —— and |] | Trains for best Secretarial positions. of Business Administration 
broad business training, _ j a - ry 
90 Marlboro St. preparing for superior a See Cotes “univeraity “erade, containa, at 
oO as Ui 
NEW YORK _ Positions. Aogly GROWN SCHOGL, Bays, 8, 25. 0. Gh S,, ew tet Sairecitycouror ef four sears” One Sho 
247 Park A Two-year course includ- takes this course te therefore read ¥ for 
7 Park Ave. ing six college subjects tabes o four-year cours. 
for students not desiring AB USINESS UNIVERSITY Also shorter courses. 
PROVIDENCE college, but wishing a = Accogntion Course preparing fer C. P.A. 
cultural as well as busi- Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
155A us Pershing, Vanderlip, etc. State authorized college page sung wemen: Wuccative Geeretary 
nge t. ness education. degree courses in 2 years. Shorter courses; and and Stenographic Secretary Courses, waa geeper epiteral cavirenment 
Seven months’ course— Cstshog it der” Ea P. ‘te Co-ed. siist year. and pleasant living accommodations. Enter any mon 
Residence School executive training for col- Catalog. ir er jege, Trenton, N. < 
ie Baten” eoge women and women [|| 2 Peirce School of Business Administration 
with business experience. Pine _Street, Broad, 
: DAY and EVENING counses, in == = ~ 
Civil Service, Secretarial. 
= Bo kk i rf hi UNIVERSITY 
._@' 
. GE, and HIGH 
TEMPLE 


ITY 


UN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Learn any profession, business or science in 2, 3, or 4 
years. Positions secured for those who wish to earn 
as they learn. 14 schools: College, Teachers College, 
Schools of Region, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dennsery, Chirop- 
ody, Music; High School, Model Elementary School, Summer 
School, Nurses School. Dormitory and athletic facilites. Write 

















for free catalog, stating course desired. Address Dupe. E 











Pace 20 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF MINES 


A state institution, established 1886, is in session 


eleven months each year and offers 
REGULAR FOUR YEAR ENGINEERING 
COURSE IN THREE YEARS 


Many M. C. M. graduates have become prominent in 
the mining industry and their success may be attrib 
uted to the combination of practical and theoretical 
training Seven large buildings, including club 
house and gymnasium provide laboratories and lec 
ture rooms for the Mining, Civil, Mechanical, Elec 


Physics, 
Excellent 


Chemical, Geological, 
Departments. 


Metallurgical, 
and Language 


trical, 
Mathematics, 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Learn Beauty Culture 
————— a 


Wonderful onderful 


Thoroughly 
demand 


practical! 


short for our 
course Operators 
e Zz 





Home-like accommodations provided 
Write nearest branch for Booklet R 


Moler System of Colleges 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














1872 } 





Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 
of nation’s greatest mining districts, where practically every ore 
is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equipped for 
practical instruction. Tuition nominal. Students in demand. 





Four-year courses in Metal Mining, Metalturgy, Geological 

Engineering and Petroieum Engineering, leading to degrees 

Scholarships for each state and for foreign countries available to 

students entering the freshman class. Ask for special Catalog free 
Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9, 1925 


Registrar, School of Mines, P. O. Box R, Golden, Colorado 


SCHool'sMINES, 


HOOL oM 


Offers 4-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological 
Engineering, and General Science. Strong Faculty. Students 
receive much individual attention. Excellent laboratory equip- 
ment. Climate notably mild, dry and healthful. Near metal 
Field work throughout school year— 











und coal mining districts 


no summer attendance required. Dormitories. Small non- 
resident tuition. Other expenses very nominal. Write for 
catalog Registrar, Box P-2, Socorro, New Mexico 





SCHOOLS OF NURSING 











peer OF NURSING 


Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Offers unusual op portunities in the field of nurs 


ing Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant 
interesting atmosphere High school graduation 
required. Three-year course offered—also five-year 


course leading to B.S. degree For catalog address 
School of Nursing 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 150, Battle Creek, Michigan 











Offers a twenty- sight months’ course in nursing. The facilities for 
spatepetion include the Yale School of Medicine, the Graduate School, 
w Haven Hospital. the University A Clinic, and the New Haven 

Nurse Service. A limited number of scholarships will be 
available for students who present fe ced educational qualifica- 
tions. Full information may be obtained through the —_ YAaLe 
ScHOOL OF NURSING, 330 Cedar Street, disw Haven, Con 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. State Reeredited. 


Unusual advantages offered young women between eighteen 
and thirty-five years. Requirements: high school education 
and good health. Maintenance, text books, uniforms fur- 
nished. Monthly allowance. Students’ loan fund Chicago 
Memorial Hospital, 2812 Ellis Ave., + Chicago, Ih. 





The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery. 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses Pe. nine hours per day; compensation from 


start. ddre 
Siowtaleadent Staten Island Hospital, New ¥ York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1314-64 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


Stammering. Lisping. Loss of Voice, Attention Deafness 
corrected and Speech for Abnormal Children. Conducted by 
Dr. Frederick Martin. Martin Methods internationally rec- 
ognized by Medical Profession. Normal courses for Teach- 
ers of Speech Improvement. 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 














| 


living conditions in fine residential town For de Chicago, Ill Atlanta, Ga. 
scriptive book address, Registrar, Michigan College Dallas, Texas St. Louis, Mo. New Orleans, La 
of Mines, 256 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. Omaha, Neb. Denver, Colo. 

New York School of (17th year) Offers complete course 


Colorado Schools Mines 


(Est 


in Orth. Massage, Med 
PHYSIO- THERAPY Gym. Bicctro-and itydro 

Therapy. American and 
Swedish Faculty Unequaled hospital practice Dignified and 
lucrative profession enjoying Government recognition Address 


CARL S. HALL, Direttor. Grand Central Terminal. New York City 


ELECTRICITY ics 5.200% ess 


Laboratory and shop instruction No matter * your 
educ —. you can start anytime, Write vee big by BOOK 
OoL OF ENGINEERING OF MIL u 
415-417 Marshall St., Wis 


Trained Brains earn Big Pay 
D years of 8S, of E. success 


Dept Shs 525, oy 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Compact 
ourses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. For 
catalog address: Box R-5, Angola, Ind. 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelerywork 
A commanding as 

one services 

waysin dema Address ICAL, Dept. rs 

Bradley Institute. PEORIA, ILL., for our latest catalog. 








The Red Book Magazine 





Get in the field that offers you BIG PAY — 
Be an Electrical i Bapers. yne is not a core 
r lence sc! Everything practical. 
No books or 4 theory. You do actual 
work on hugeoutlay of electrical equip + 
You don’t need education or ex; 
while vou learn. Free Courses in Radio ond 
Auto Electricity right now. Also special offer. 
Write at once free catalog 
AC Lewis Pres. 
1300-1310 
W. Harrison St, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ELECTRICALSCHOOL Dept. 120-5 


ElectricaiCenter of the World 


Engi sin : 
ngineering 
Architecture 
Drafting 


Enter at any time. Op 
e for = 
mai ed free 


Cheap Teche Cele, Oh. OE NOE. DM. nap 





rtu- 








‘TELEGRAPHY 


Glorse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor 
y. Big salaries; great wy ye Oldest, largest school, 

a by Telegraph, Railw: Radio, and Government oflicials, 

xpenses low -- ”  ymaeaaa to oore large ai a 


| LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Earn $35 to $125 a week Teast by actual urpption~day or night 
nt prbeggtenses 


Three months’ course. Moder oO previous training 
cequired. Established 30 —— For 3 eS Fibre write Dept. 8. 
BODEE EN yaa +} t ERY 
NEW YOR PHILADELPH ‘BROOKLYN 
136 W. 52nd St 1306 dos reas la 1208 Mawr St. 85 Court St 





‘Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
erying for trained men and 
women, Let us show you how 
you can qualify past expe- 
We put 


Step into a 
Big-Pay 
HOTEL 


rience unnecessary. 
youintouch with positions. Big 
pay, fascinating work, quick 


advancement Write forF REF 
H Book" Your Big Opportunity.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
pS PETE 


WASHINGTON 








“Only College of Auction Bridge” 


Expert instruction for teachers, advanced 


players or beginners. Personal, individual and 
class instruction for residents. Special lessons on 
any desired features. Courses of all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet “R.” 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


20 West 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City 





If you do not find the 
school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 














The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


The N. Y. Electrical Schoo! is the pioneer and 

premier school of the “Learn by Doing”’ method. 

When you have completed this Course you will 

be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 

tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 

unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all! year. 
Send for catalogue 


37 West 17th St. New York City 
Men and Women to 


Wa nted Learn Photography! 


Vhotographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a 
month. The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable 
ind fascinating professions. Taught by largest and best 

liege of its kind in the world. Established over 20 
years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply 
Good positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low 


Get this FREE Book! Write todsy for free beau 


tifully illustrated book de- 
scribing wonderful opportunities in this field. 


ILLINots COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NGHAM, | 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
itions or for a business of your own 
otion Picture, Commercial, Pareraiture. 
News- Photography. Motion Picture or 
Professional View CAMERA FREE. 
mplaine today’ 3g opportunities in this fas- 
nd for it NO 

















Illustrated Booklet e: 
cinating profession. 


NEW YORE, meorervTs OF PHOT 


OGRAPHY 
Dept. 32 West 36th _Street, NEw YORK city 


OPTOMETRY is a well-paying. dignified profes- 
sional practice that is not over 
crowded. Our 5m oe chartered by the University of the 
State of New York. prepares students thoroughly and 
comprehensively. Graduates meet requirements for prac 
tice in states. Write for full information. 
Roche ter Schoo! of Optometry, 58 S. - Washington St. 


Rochester, W.Y 





Scientific System 
t+ one in your town? 
dressing, 
course. 
~ Write 


ol 





(~*s>, NURSES AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Aa F< would do well to open Beauty Shops featuring the MADAME HUDSON 
Scalp 
Marcel Waving, Water Waving, Shampooing. 





Manicuring and 
Salesmanship and Shop Management a feature. 
for Catalog Edition R. 


| The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N. Y. 


Is there 
Hair- 
included in the 
Terms easy 


Treatment and Muscle Lifting. 


all branches of the work 








MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 161 











The Superlative in Radio 
The Supreme in a Phonograph 


In a single, exquisitely beautiful instrument! 


THE BRUNSWICK RADIOLA — scientifically unites 
the reproductive mastery of the Brunswick Phonograph 
with the Radiola of the Radio Corporation of America, 
thus offering the supreme in a phonograph with the 
greatest achievements in radio — in @ single instrument. 


ERE are your ideals of radio 

multiplied. An instrument im- 
measurably different from any you 
have ever heard. 
Musically, world’s foremost authori- 
ties, critics, artists and musicians 
have joined in acclaiming it the 
most important musical develop- 
ment in years. 
Educationally, it opens a wonderful 
new world—a world with the music 
of all time, the mysteries of the air 
today, the understanding and ap- 
preciation of the recorded music of 
yesterday at your instant command. 
Mechanically, it marks scientific 
perfection—an instrument you can 
obtain with positive assurance of 
lasting satisfaction through the 
years to come. For it combines the 
receiving devices of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America with the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph. 





The superlative in radio 
The supreme in a phonograph— in one 


At a turn of a lever, it is the most 
remarkable of radios. At another 
turn, it is the supreme in a phono- 
graph—the instrument for which 
virtually every great artist of the 
New Hall of Fame now records 
exclusively. 

Nothing in music — music in the 
making, music of the air, the favor- 
ite records your heart calls to hear 


now and again—are thus beyond 
your reach. 

Not a makeshift, but a scientific UNIT 
It is in nowise a makeshift—simply 
a radio receiving device in a phono- 
graph cabinet — but the perfected 
result of exhaustive laboratory work 
by acoustical and musical experts of 
the Radio Corporation of America 
and of Brunswick. The Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction has been 
subsidized to do for radio what it 
did for phonographic music. 


Thus the Brunswick Radiola marks 
the best that men know in radio; 
the best that’s known in musical re- 
production. 

t is a scientifically combined unit — 
not a so-calied “combination” radio 
and phonograph. 


Due to the synchronizing of the Ra- 
diola loud speaker with the Bruns- 
wick all-wood tone amplifier and 
dual-purpose horn, it attains a beauty 
of tone, a rich musical quality —a 
clarity that is almost unbelievable. 


Prices as low as $170 


Some styles embody the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, others the Ra- 
ola Regenoflex, others the Radiola 
No. 3 and No. 3A. All are obtain- 
able on surprisingly liberal terms of 
payment. 

For a demonstration, call on any 
Brunswick dealer. 


The Brunswick Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


— some remarkable features: 


1 Requires no outside antenna—no ground wires. You can 
move it from room to room—plays wherever you place it. 


2 Amazing selectivity permitting you to pick out instantly 
what you want to hear—and “cut out” what you don’t 
Consider what this means in big centers. 


3 Combines the superlative in radio with the superlative in 
phonographic reproduction —a phonograph and a radio 


in one. 
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Brunswick Radiola No. 360 
No outside wires 


wy 
kt 


Remember — Brunswick now offers 
the choice of two supreme musical in- 
struments: the Brunswick Phonograph 
alone without radio, and the Brunswick 
Radiola, which is a phonograph and a 
radio in one. Convenient terms of pay- 
ment at all Brunswick dealers. 































Door on sude of cabinet 
ULTONA 
containing loop for operation of 
play { 
Raviota Super-HETERODYNE 
phonograph 
| records 
Lever 
transforms 
phonograph t 
radtw by simole 
furn 
Orit 


covering all-wood 
oval tone amplifier 


RADIoLa 
Supea- 
HETERODYNE 
Danel 


Usual recora 
album space * 
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Manufacturers — Established 1845 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 






THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO, 
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in “Annie Dear” 


Photograph by The Shelton Studio, New York 
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ELSIE FERGUSON 
in “Carnival” 
Photograph by Baron de Meyer, New York 
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MADGE EVANS 
Film Star 
Photograph by Pach Bros., New York 
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in “Ziegfeld Follies” 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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DESIREE TABOR 
in “Earl Carroll's Vanities” 


Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz, New York 
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(Butterflies 


by ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Franklin Booth 


LIKE butterflies, the gayer the better. With the first sunny day they come 

riding into the garden dressed as for holiday in velvet and silk spun from some 
fairy loom, and blazed with a color no human eye could have visioned, no human 
touch set in place. Mounted on wings of dazzling sheen, so frail a least whisper 
of air sets them aquiver, they dip and soar, scarce flecking the waiting flowers as 
they pass. Life holds no care for them. With a whole glad day to spend, nectar 
to sip and love to fulfill, why trouble about a grim old person with a scythe and 
an hourglass? 

Of course there are thousands of flowers to visit, and the day is but a day; 
but why make a toil of a pleasure? There is always the grace of the flower, her 
perfume and hospitality waiting, and then the lilt of a wandering breeze to swing 
one aloft on a slanting sunbeam where a daring lover waits. Danger lurks; sharp 
beaks may dart out of a clear blue sky; swift storm may turn the garden into an 
angry tossing sea; but why make a grief out of a high-hearted adventure? Like 
a gay cavalier the brave butterfly enters the field, and with the careless grace of 
the finished artist performs her task and goes on her merry way. 

A gallant adventurer, a vision of beauty, a rainbow of promise spanning the 
garden ere the sleep of winter robs it of all semblance of the life pulsing beneath 
it, my gay butterfly lives her day, provides for the beauty of the morrow, and is 
gone, leaving no shadow behind her. Others there are who live in the garden 
and manfully do their part, but with such a difference! Always they take toll of 
the garden, and who takes toll without leaving a grudging? 

The green jade snake glides over the stones and keeps down the burrowing 
marauders, but he frightens the children and the birds, and my heart is not with 
him. Toads squat under the shade of the bittersweet and gulp down the foraging 
insects, but they are as ugly as wise, and they chill me. The birds come and 
make the place lovely with singing, but they gobble seeds and seedlings, and pilfer 
the berries. John comes with barrow and spade and pulls out the weeds and lifts 
the stones and sets out the plants with touching care, but oh, the babies he 
tramples and the blooms he shatters! He and his spade and his barrow are for- 
ever leaving scars where they render service. 

Why should that be, I wonder. Need the work of man’s hands always leave 
scars on the fair face of Nature? Meadows once lovely with flowers are hideous 
under their loads of ashes and debris. Streams once silver, reflecting the blue of 
the sky, now run sadly, dun-colored, clogged with the ill-smelling waste of the 
factories. Hills once clothed with forests from their tops to their toes now stand 
starkly bare and unlovely without a bough to shelter a bird, or a burrow for a 
bunny. All because we would serve our day in the garden. 

He who takes toll leaves a grudging, while he who works out his day in the 
spirit of beauty, drinking his nectar and winging his flight toward the sky, leaves 
no shadow behind him, but passes as a rainbow of promise, a harbinger of flowers 
in springtime. One does like butterflies. 












































A fathers Prayer 


w Edgar A. Guest- 


Decoration by Angus Mac Donal! 








i} f Lord, make me tolerant and wise; 
Incline my ears to hear him through; 
Let him not stand with downcast eyes, 
Fearing to trust me and be true. 
Instruct me so that I may know 
The way my son and I should go. 


| i When he shall err, as once did I, 
Or boyhood folly bids him stray, 

Let me not into anger fly 

And drive the good in him away. 

Teach me to win his trust, that he 

Shall keep no secret hid from me. 





Lord, strengthen me that I may be 
A fit example for my son. 
Grant he may never hear or see 
A shameful deed that I have done. 
However.sorely I am tried, 
Let me not undermine his pride. 





In spite of years and temples gray, 
Still let my spirit beat with joy; 
Teach me to share in all his play 
And be a comrade with my boy. 
Wherever we may chance to be, 
Let him find happiness with me. 





a er ED Ae Net emt = 


Peas 
Pe os a pte 





Lord, as his father, now I pray 
j For manhood’s strength and counsel wise; 
Let me deal justly, day by day, 
In all that fatherhood implies. it 
To be his father, keep me fit; 
Let me not play the hypocrite! 
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LES POUDR 
CO | 


Of Face Powders of COTY in- 
spirit the charm of every type with 
a more lustrous touch to its own individ- 
uality of colouring Gr their nine true 


Pa 
ee PY. D>. fones, they / are created ‘for all women, artis- 
a mer , ically sh ded lo idealize the beauty of each. 





EAU DE TOILETTE 

Guguisitely reff eshing- and { 
delicately astringent — in 
al COT Y perfiin eC OMCUTE. 


Address “Dept. R. B. 5” 
on RSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
uidance in choosing the correct 
al ce shade and expressive 
perfume adeur to intensify individuality 


CCT We 
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Soap from Trees 
The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
priceless beauty oils from these three 
trees—and no other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natu- 
ral color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its green color. 








cA eMother’s “Duty 


is to help her child keep that schoolgirl complexion 


Authorities say every mother should follow this 
simple rule in skin care with a growing child 


HE’S indoors one moment, outdoors 
the next. She’s exposed to all the 
extremes of temperature known. 

Are you giving her skin the correct 
care? Beauty scientists now tell us that 
skin radiance in girlhood is largely de- 
pendent upon the precautions taken in 
childhood. 

Help her keep the exquisitely supple 
skin she has today. Remember that she 
can, all through life, if only a few sim- 
ple rules of caution and care be followed 
now, 


Never let a day pass without this 

The secret, as experts all can tell, is 
in the balmy lather of palm and olive 
oils — the perfect blending as found in 
Palmolive. 

As she grows older, let her use powder 
if she wishes. But never leave it on over 
night. It clogs the pores, often enlarges 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. The skin must be kept 
clean, the pores open and active. 

Just before retiring, wash gently with 
soothing Palmolive. Then massage it 


softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly. 
Then apply a touch of cold cream if the 
skin is dry and needs it. 


The world’s most simple 
beauty treatment 
Thus in a simple manner, millions 
since the days of Cleopatra have found 
beauty, charm and youth prolonged. 
No medicaments are necessary. Re- 
move the day’s accumulations of dirt 
and oil, cleanse the pores, and nature 
will be kind. The skin will be of fine 
texture. Coloring will be good. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soap in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or one represented as of 
palm and olive oils, is as good. Palmolive 
is a skin emollient in soap form. The secret 
is in the oils and their blending. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! Obtain 
a cake today. Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes. 

THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Palmelive Soap is untouched by 
human hands until you break the 
wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped. 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


BARTON 


“Honest, High-Minded Envy” 


( >= of my teeth demanded atten- 
tion at a summer resort, and so 
I visited the local dentist. 

He flashed his little looking-glass 
around, and hemmed professionally. 

“Been having your work done in 
New York?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “by Doctor Mixum. 
Do you know’ him?” 

“I know about him,” he answered. 
“They say he makes forty thousand 
dollars a year.” 

I suspected what was coming, and 
presently it came: 

“You understand ['m not criticiz- 
ing, but really, my dear sir, some of 
those inlays are wrong, all wrong.” 

He set to work, but his heart was 
not in it. “Forty thousand a year!” he 
repeated after a minute. “Those city 
birds get away with murder.” 

I paid him and went away. There 
was no use in suggesting to him that 
the car-fare to New York was only ten 
dollars and that no law prevents any 
reputable dentist from opening an of- 
fice there. Nor of telling him that I 
noticed the latest dental magazines on 
Dr. Mixum’s table, and no dental mag- 
azines on his. ~ Nor that for eleven 
years Dr. Mixum made only a bare 
living, and spent every extra cent on 
special studies in summer schools. 

All this would have done no good. 
The little dentist addresses to every 
summer visitor the same remarks. Only 


half his mind is on his work; the other 
half, which might have got him some- 
where, is occupied with those who 
are “getting away with murder.” 

It strikes me that quite a few of us 
are in his mental condition. Congress 
reflects it. Much of the legislation 
should be labeled: “A bill to hang some- 
thing onto those who are getting more 
than we are; and for other purposes.” 

Tom Reed, when Speaker, said: 
“Whenever I walk through the streets 
of New York and look at the brown- 
stone fronts, my gorge rises. . . . . When 
I feel that way, I know what the feel- 
ing is. It is good, honest, high-minded 
envy. When some other gentlemen 
have that same feeling, they think it 
is political economy.” 

Perhaps I fool myself, but it seems 
to me that as I grow older I am taming 
my jealous disposition a little. When 
I go to the theater, for example, I no 
longer think: “The author of this play 
is making a clean-up; why can’t I write 
a play?” Instead I say to myself: “Whata 
lucky dog I am to have these bright 
rascals working so hard to amuse me!” 

This attitude adds considerably to 
the satisfaction of living. But every 
once in a while I catch myself express 
ing a “critical judgment” or giving a 
“professional opinion” or uttering a 
“judicial remark.” 

Just nice names for “good, honest, 


high-minded envy.” 
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Do you need an anchorage buoy 
in your bathtub? 


WE HAVE TWO SUGGESTIONS TO MAKE 
{1} 


If your soap insists upon scuttling to the bottom of the tub with the 

slippery elusiveness of a frightened tadpole, have a reliable manufac- 

turer of marine equipment make you an anchorage buoy similar to 

the one shown in the illustration, attach a chain or firm cord to the 

buoy and the soap, and you will always be able to recover the latter 
in case of need. 


The Wife who worries about 


{2} the state of the 
cook's before-breakfast temper will 
find gaat, Ieecy for ner hated 

» . . morning bath means a saving of from 
Buy a cake of Ivory Soap. 344 to 6% precious minutes. For 
her own use, we suggest dainty Guest 

Ivory (5c). 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat? 
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Because JULIAN STREET'S STORY is one 
of the most nearly perfect we have ever published, 
schools which offer courses in short-story writing 
will probably employ it asa model. It may be well 
to state, therefore, that for all its spontaneity Mr. 


) 
XLV 


+ Number 1 


Editor 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


Street did not write it between dinner 
and bedtime. Three months were em- 
ployed in its composition, a fact worthy of 
pondering in this day of swift execution. 


By 
Julian 
Street 


Like a man who 
shuts his eyes 
and jumps from 
a sky-scraper, 
Mr. Bisbee bent ' 
and kissed it. 


Mr. Bisbee’s 


‘THE genial young clerk at the mail window of the hotel glanced 
at the badge on Mr. Bisbee’s coat and at the card bearing his 
forwarding address. 

“Then you're leaving us before the end of the convention, Mr. 
Bisbee?” he remarked in a tone of polite regret. 

“Yes,” Mr. Bisbee replied. “We've got through our important 
business, and I can’t hang around till Saturday just for the pleas- 
ure of riding back on the special. I’m a busy man.” He raised 
his chest slightly and thrust down his chin, making a little pouch 
of it between the pointed wings of his collar. “Will you kindly 


see if there’s any mail for me? I’m expecting important letters.” 














“rincess 


Over his shoulder the clerk passed the request to an invisible 
Miss Burns, and while waiting they conversed, Mr. Bisbee men- 
tioning the rapid growth of the Midwestern city in which he lived 
and had his business, while the clerk spoke of fortunes lately 
made in real estate in this part of California. 

“But,” he suggested, “I guess you're familiar with this sec- 
tion?” 

“As a matter of fact,” replied Mr. Bisbee, “this is my first 
trip to the Coast, and I’d like to look things over a little, but 
my rule is business before pleasure. It wasn’t by chasing around 
the country having a good time that I built up the largest retail 














silverware and jewelry concern in the southeastern part of my 
State.” 

“I guess that’s right.” 

“Ye-es,” Mr. Bisbee went on, looking upward and adopting 
as nearly as he could the drawling, reminiscent tone in which old 
Mr. Ephraim Rathbone used to tell about the town’s early days, 
“when I founded the William P. Bisbee Company,—let’s see, it'll 
be twenty-six years ago this coming September tenth,—I laid 
down certain business policies that I—” 

But at this juncture, just as he was planning to show the young 
man a copy of the article the Daily Sentinel printed about him 
last year, he was cut short by the arrival of Miss Burns with 
several letters. 

“Ah, here we are!” he exclaimed, and having put the letters 
into his pocket, shook hands with the clerk and started across the 
lobby with the bellboy who was carrying his bags. 

“Where you going, Bisbee?” The shout came from Phil Krei- 
nig, of Joseph Kreinig’s Sons, who was standing near the street 
door, talking with Mr. Sackett of the Sackett-Thompson Com- 
pany. 


“Home, Mr. Kreinig, home.” Kreinig was not only consider- 
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ably his junior but had inherited his business, and Mr. Bisbee 
spoke stiffly. 

“What you doing that for? 
taken up three days with blatting about resolutions and amend- 


Now that these old birds have 


We're going out to Hollywood this 


ments, the big bust begins. 
You better stay.” 


afternoon and look over the bathing beauties. 
He winked broadly. 

Mr. Bisbee raised his chest and thrust his chin down between 
the wings of his stiff collar. 

“Thank you, Mr. Kreinig,” 
sir, but I’m a busy man.” 

“I know you are,’ the other answered unabashed. ‘That's 
what’s the matter with you; you’re busy as a little bee, buzzing 
and buzzing, but you better wait. I got ahold of a case of old 
Scotch last night, and I’m going to have it on the special.” Evi- 
dently he had been drinking. 

“Let me say to you, sir,” returned Mr. Bisbee with supreme 
frigidity, “that intoxicating liquors and so-called bathing beauties 
occupy no place in my life.” 

Mr. Sackett evidently approved of this rebuke, for he took 
Mr. Bisbee’s arm and walked with him toward the door. 


he returned coldly, “thank you 



































To be photographed with an 
Indian seemed to. Mr. Bis- 
bee undignified, but the la 


; dy’s manner was compelling. 


“Sorry. to see you go, Bisbee,” he said. “Been counting on a 
talk with you. going home.” ; 

“My loss, Mr. Sackett, my loss, I’m sure.” He liked to be 
called “Bisbee” by Mr. Sackett, a dignified and responsible mer- 
chant whose badge showed him to be vice-president of the Na- 
tional Retail Silverware and Jewelry Association of America. 

“When. my.-friendstrged me to wait over,’ he continued as 
they stood -in the warm sunlight beside the taxicab, “I said I had 
to go on ateoupit-of important business, but I don’t mind telling 
you that there isn’t" any particular business taking me. I’m in 
position. to “do” pretty much as I please; my right-hand man 
Charley Doelger runs the store firs’-straight; but when I founded 
the business, nearly twenty-six years ago, I laid down the policy 
that I wouldn’t ask of any employee what I wouldn’t do myself. 
They get two weeks” vacation every summer, so that’s all I take.” 

“Good sound policy,” commented Mr. Sackett. 

“I’m glad to hear you. say so,” said Mr. Bisbee, shaking hands 
before stepping into the taxi. “The approval of a merchant of 
your standing and experience is all the more gratifying because, 
as a matter of fact, there’s been some opposition to my policy.” 

The opposition of which he spoke was not, as his auditor may 
have supposed, commercial, but domestic; as he drove toward 
the station he recalled mournfully his last altercation on the sub- 
ject with his wife and his daughter Pauline. For some time they 
had been nagging at him to take them abroad, contending that in 
these days it was as disgraceful not to have been abroad as not 
to own a motor, and his statement that his two-weeks’-vacation 
policy made such a trip impossible they contemptuously brushed 
aside. 

“The truth is,” his wife had told him scornfully, “you don’t 
want to go anywhere except to your deadly conventions. If 
you’d go to a place like Paris and look around a little you'd find 
out why people like the Murchisons and the Rathbones don’t 
trade with you.” 

Her mention of the Murchisons and the Rathbones, the city’s 
most important families, acted as a red rag upon whatever bull- 
like qualities may have been contained in Mr. Bisbee’s nature. 
For years he had resented increasingly the fact that members of 














































these families never came to his store except for insignifican 
repair work. 

“Let me tell you, Stella,” he replied, deeply moved, “if tho 
nabobs had the local pride they’d ought to have, they would trad 
with me. It would pay ’em, too! Take those silver service plate 
we saw at Mrs. Emory Rathbone’s reception for the Governor 
they’re nothing but a stock pattern. They’re Kleebold & Jenks 
Number Two-ought-eight, that’s what they are, and I could o 
sold ‘em to her same as any dealer in New York City. Or take 
Alice Murchison’s pearl necklace everybody says cost fifty thou 
sand. All I can say is, if she paid that much, she got stuc 
She left it to have us look at the clasp, and I swear I could 
duplicate that strand for around forty-two thousand!” 

“Oh, forget it!” Mrs. Bisbee gave a mocking laugh. “You’ 
never get their trade, my little man. You're always telling folk 
this town’s plenty good enough for you, and you never spoke 4 
truer word. You're a stick-in-the-mud, that’s what you are—jus 
a plain stick-in-the-mud!” 

At intervals in their twenty-three years of married life Mr 
Bisbee had been struck with amazement at his wife’s faculty fo 
completely misunderstanding him, but never before had she madé 
a charge so stupefying. Stick-in-the-mud! He, of all people, 4 
stick-in-the-mud! He, whom the Daily Sentinel had mentioned 
among the city’s captains of industry, the largest retail silverwaré 
and jewelry merchant in the southeastern part of the State! 

To the memory of the outrageous term, remaining with hi 
was definitely due the fact that he was now driving to the train 
he didn’t want to leave California yet; he wanted to wait ove 
and go home with his friends; but he knew that, were he to over 
stay his self-imposed two-weeks’ time limit, Stella and Paulin 
would seize upon the fact, using it as a lever for the reopenin 
of the entire European controversy. 

His reflections were frequently interrupted by the taxi-drive 
who had been making money in real estate and, wishing to tel 
about it, kept turning around to talk, and Mr. Bisbee was relieved 
to find himself safe at the station. 

On boarding the train he suppressed a desire to go immediatel 
to the observation platform and instead settled himself in hi 
Pullman section and turning his eyes resolutely away from the 
window, gave attention to his mail. 

The first letter he opened was from Charley Doelger, who wa 
in charge of the store in his absence, and who mentioned, among 
other things, that the invitations for Alice Murchison’s wedding 
had been engraved by a fashionable New York stationer. 

This was a disappointment. Soon after the engagement was 
announced, Mr. Bisbee had met the young lady’s father at a 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon and had informed him—without 
making too much a point of it—that the engraver he employed 
was a firs’-straight workman who could turn out plates equal in 
all respects to anything done by the big New York concerns. 
Evidently, however, Mr. Murchison hadn’t caught the idea. 

A letter from his daughter Pauline, who seldom wrote to him, 
also mentioned the forthcoming wedding, informing him that the 
Murchisons (who had never before invited the Bisbees to any- 
thing) had sent them invitations. ‘“‘Mamma and I are delighted,” 
she went on, “and we want our wedding-present to make an im- 
pression. She says for you to be looking round for something 
suitable.” 

“There’s a nice situation for you!’ Mr. Bisbee said to himself 
indignantly. “Have their engraving done out of town, and then 
practically hold me up for an expensive present. I’ve got a blame 
good notion not to send them anything at all!” The threat made 
him feel better, although he well knew he would not execute it. 
On the contrary, he would select from his stock a handsome 
present equal in quality and workmanship to anything the Murchi- 
sons had in their house. He would astonish them; that’s what 
he would do, doggone them! 


AFTER lunch Mr. sisbee went to the rear of the train and, 
+ * finding the observation platform crowded, sat down in a green 
plush chair inside the car. Other passengers near him were also 
waiting for vacancies outside, but Mr. Bisbee kept close watch 
and was first to the door when presently a seat was vacated. 

The empty place was between an old gentleman wearing a 
round: felt hat and a lady whose chair stood in the sheltered 
corner. Her hat and dress were black, but there was something 
about them, and about the lady herself, that differentiated them 
from other hats, dresses and ladies; and Mr. Bisbee, taking his 
seat beside her, found himself wondering, as might a person 
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more expert than he in matters of style, what that something was. 
Had he been asked to describe her, he might have said that, with- 
out resembling her, she made him think of a younger, handsomer 
edition of Mrs. Emory Rathbone; and Mrs. Emory Rathbone, 
be it noted, was famous in her youth as one of the beautiful 
Perry girls of Cleveland. 

Such an association would have sufficed to make him faintly 
fearful of this lady even if he had not glimpsed, as he approached, 
a necklace, evidently not intended to be seen, but visible beside 
the collar of her gown. If the pearls, as at first glance they ap- 
peared to be, were genuine, the necklace was of fabulous value. 
and the fact that she concealed it beneath her dress lent color 
to this theory. 

Having settled himself in his chair, pulled up his trousers 
at the knees and put on his gray silk gloves, he turned his head 
slowly, as if following the range of mountains bordering the 
landscape, until his eyes rested upon the lady. Pearls they cer- 
tainly were, large, white, perfectly formed and of rich orient; 
he would stake his standing in the jewelry trade upon them. 


HE inspection accomplished, he took from his pocket the patent 

Protecto spectacles he always carried when traveling, unfolded 
them and put them on. Presently the old man in the round felt 
hat lighted a cigar, and the fragrance of it made Mr. Bisbee wish 
to smoke. He drew from his pocket one of his favorite panetelas, 
amputated the end with his flat gold cigar-cutter, and was about 
to light it when he observed that a back-draft was causing the 
smoke of the old man’s cigar to eddy in the corner where the lady 
sat. He hesitated, then reluctantly returned the panetela to his 
pocket; but at this the lady, who had seemed unaware not only 
of his existence, but of the existence of all other people on the 
platform and in the world, turned and addressed him, saying: 

“If you wish to smoke, it will not in the least trouble me.” 

“Thank you, madam,” he replied, “thank you very much in- 
deed.” 

After lighting his cigar, he sat’ wondering whether it would 
seem presumptuous to seek further conversation, but the question 
was settled for him automatically, for as he pondered, the gap 
of silence widened beyond bridging. ; 

The other occupants of the platform were for the most part 
young people who had lost no time in becoming acquainted and 
seemed now to be proceeding on the theory that shouting and 
squealing would advance their friendship. A ukulele and a bray- 
ing tin instrument were produced, and they all began to sing, 
stopping only to greet section gangs and railway-station idlers 
with whoops and arm-waving. 

Once, when the train stopped, the din drew a knot of loafers 
around the observation platform, and as the wheels began to 
turn again, one of the youths rose to his feet and leaning over 
the brass railing addressed the gaping crowd in a manner clearly 
intended to ridicule the art of political oratory, saying that the 
name of the great and good man to whom he referred was none 
other than William Jennings Bryan—although Bryan was not at 
the time running for any office. The other young people ap- 
plauded in an exaggerated manner, and the old man in the round 
felt hat laughed as if he thought it very funny. 

Mr. Bisbee, though he always voted the straight Republican 
ticket and was no supporter of Bryan, was not amused; no states- 
man of whatever party was in his opinion a fit subject for such 
jesting; this youthful disrespect for everything was undermining 
the foundations of the country. With the purpose of indicating 
disapproval he turned coldly away from the buffoons, and as this 
brought the lady again within his vision he saw that she was 
leaning forward, evidently in pain, rubbing her eye with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Don’t rub it,” he admonished sharply. “Try pulling the 
upper lid down over the lower one.” 

“T did. It made it worse.” 

“If you'll let me look at it, madam, perhaps I can help you.” 

She turned blindly toward him, and ue slipped off his gloves, 
lifted the lid by the long lashes and examined the eye. 

“Look down toward your nose.” And as she did so: “Yes, I 
see it. Just a minute now—hold still. Give me your handkerchief. 
No, it’s too soft; Ill have to use mine if you don’t mind.” 

“Please do.” E 

“T always carry a fresh one,” he said, brushing at the eyeball 
with the point of the hem. “There, it’s out.” 

She moved her eyelid up and down, doubtfully. 

“The irritation will go away,” he assured her. “Wash it with 
something soothing. Have you any witch-hazel?” 

“T don’t know.” 


Mr. Bisbee’s Princess 






“Well, I can let you have some. I use it after shaving.” 

At that-she gave him a sudden smile. 

“You are very kind and very skillful.” 

“It’s a thing I often have to do,” he replied. “I'll go and get 
you the witch-hazel now.” But she stopped him, protesting that 
the eye was better. 

“You are a doctor?” she asked. 

“No, as a matter of fact I’m in the retail silverware and 
jewelry business; we have an optical department in our store, 
and people come in when things blow into their eyes.”’ 
“Fortunately for me,” she interjected. 


“It’s funny how big the tiniest speck of dust feels in your eye, - 


isn’t it?” he went on. “It makes me squirm to see people suffer- 
ing that way.” He paused, reflecting upon the curious fact that 
eyes luminous and dark, like hers, suggested greater capacity for 
suffering than reddish-brown eyes like his wife’s. Then he continued: 

“You'd be surprised how many people come in the store for 
help especially in spring and fall when it’s windy. Not that the 
town’s dirtier than most other places—I wouldn’t want you to 
get that idea—but we're the third fastest growing city in the 
State, so we have a good deal of manufacturing and cinders.” 

“Many of your American cities seem to have manufacturing 
and cinders,” she remarked. 

“You're a foreigner?” 

+'Rs.” 

He was not surprised. At first it had struck him that she 
spoke like the Murchisons and the Rathbones, who were com- 
monly said to affect the English way of speaking, but the more 
he listened, the more he seemed to detect in her speech some- 
thing even more foreign than that. 

“Well,” he said in the reflective tone of old Mr. Ephraim Rath- 
bone, “‘we’ve got a great country here. There’s no place under 
the sun that’s a patch on it, I guess. I’ve never been abroad 
myself, but that’s what my friends tell me.” And as the lady did 
not. answer, but only smiled faintly, he went on: “I guess the 
people over in England kind of wish we hadn't broken away from 
them in 1776, don’t they?” 

“T never heard an English person discuss it.” 

“Oh; you aren’t English?” 

She shook her head. ~ 

“You certainly speak it firs’-straight.” 

“T learned it before I learned my native tongue.” 

As he was about to inquire what her native tongue was, he 
was distracted by seeing her raise her handkerchief to her eye. 

“Excuse me, madam, but I wouldn’t rub it,” he said quickly. 

“No, I just want to shield it.” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I don’t know what on earth I could 
of been thinking of! Here I’ve got these Protecto spectacles 
right on my nose, and they’re the very thing you need!” He 
hastily removed them and exhibited them to her. “An excellent 
article for travel. The deep beveled rims protect the eyes from 
foreign substances, and the tinted lenses relieve eye-strain.” He 
folded and unfolded them. “Notice the double-hinged nose-piece 
and the adjustable telescopic bars, making them compact, suitable 
for the purse or the vest pocket when not in use. Just try 
them on, madam.” 

“But you need them yourself.” 

“Not at all, I assure you.” He pressed them into her hand. 

“They are very comforting,” she declared, having put them on. 
“IT am most grateful, but I—” 

“The pleasure is all mine, madam, all mine.” He gave her a 
ceremonious little bow, and in obedience to a polite instinct which 
told him that a gentleman who has handled a lady’s eye and given 
her a pair of spectacles ought to introduce himself, he took from 
his pigskin pocketbook a neatly engraved business card and gave 
it to her. 

“Ah, yes.” She glanced at the card, nodded, and tucked it into 
her black silk handbag, but she did not mention her name or 
offer him’ her card in return. Women, he reflected, were shyer, 
less experienced than men in these little niceties of travel. Never 
mind, he would learn her name later. 


O* his westward journey a friendly flagman had told him a 
good deal about this part of the country, and he was thus 
equipped with information which enabled him to point out to 
the lady alfalfa fields, orchards watered by irrigation ditches and, 
where the land was unreclaimed, chaparral, lupin, yellow and 
blue, and tall yucca plants crowned with clusters of white flowers. 

Prospect holes visible here and there in the warm-colored 
mountain-sides marked spots where gold and silver had been 
sought, and the mention of precious metals led easily to his 



































She turned blindly toward him. He lifted the lid by the long 


lashes. “Look down toward your nose. .... Yes, I see it.” 


favorite topic. He told her of his start in life, of the growth 
of his business, of his commercial policies, and thus he managed 
presently, without making too much a point of it, to draw from 
his pocketbook the two-column article the Daily Sentinel had 
published last year. 

“You might be interested in glancing over this,” he remarked 
in a casual tone. And partly as a hint to her, he added: “I 
always think it’s pleasanter to know something about the people 
you meet, don’t you?” 

She assented, smiling, and as she read the article, Mr. Bisbee 
leaned back in his chair and tried to look modest; but he couldn’t 
help glancing over her shoulder now and then to see what part 
of the article she had reached, and it thus happened that when 
she came to the place where the folding of the paper had all but 
obliterated the print, he was ready to fill in the gap. 

“Right there,” he said, pointing to the place, “it reads: ‘At 
sixteen William P. Bisbee was a slender but nearly full-grown lad, 
with a level head and a wholesome interest in many things in- 
cluding—’ And from there you can read on again.” 

She thanked him, turning her head to give him a bright smile, 
and when she had finished reading she smiled again as she said: 

“We in Europe of course hear of America’s captains of indus- 
try, and it seems quite wonderful that I should have chanced to 
meet one in this way.” 

“Oh,” drawled Mr. Bisbee in the Ephraim Rathbone manner, 
“that’s something of an exaggeration, I’m afraid. You know 
how newspaper men are when they come around for an inter- 
view—always trying to make the most out of everything. I 
guess they think it’s good for the town. But”—he dropped 
the easy-going tone—“what they say about me being the biggest 


retail silverware and jewelry merchant in the southeastern section 
of the State—that part’s perfectly true.” 

“T am sure it is.” She held out the clipping. 

“Keep it if you wish,” he said generously. “I can get other 
copies. My wife and daughter have several around the house.” 
This statement was not quite accurate; the extra copies of the 
Sentinel were not kept by Stella and Pauline, but were in the 
drawer of his desk; he felt, however, that the inaccuracy was 
justified because it let her know he was a family man. He was 
not one to sail under false colors when away from home the way 
young Kreinig did, and he indicated as much to his companion, 
telling her at length of the convention. 

He had taken from his pocket the blue and silver badge of the 
N. R. S. J. A. A., and was exhibiting it to her, when a pleasant- 
faced elderly woman appeared on the platform and handed her a 
cape, whereupon Mr. Bisbee rose quickly from his chair expect- 
ing to be introduced; but after they had spoken briefly in some 
foreign language the elder woman bowed and went in. 

His first thought was that this might be the lady’s mother, but 
the matter-of-course manner in which she accepted the service 
suggested that she was a companion or a maid. 

“What language is that you talk?” he asked. 

“French.” 

“I sort of thought so.” He was pleased at his astuteness. 
“You'd certainly enjoy hearing my daughter Pauline speak French. 
She wants to go over there and polish it up—says her accent 
isn’t right yet, but it sounds Frenchy enough to me. I suppose 
you live in Paris?” 

She shook her head, saying: 

“I am not French.” 
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“No?” As she did not avail herself of the opportunity to say 
where she lived, he asked, but the name she spoke in reply was 
unfamiliar to him. 

“Ma'am?” 

She repeated it, but still he did not understand, and he was 
deterred from asking her to spell it by a fear that it was some 
important place he ought to know about. A woman with pearls 
like those didn’t come from a jay town. 

He was thinking about this when she rose and offered him the 
Protecto spectacles, saying she was going in, but he insisted that 
she keep them. 

“You'll need them,” he said, and also rose, adding: “I'll go 
with you and give you the witch-hazel, Mrs. uh— Mrs. uh—?”’ 

It was a system by which he ascertained the names of cus- 
tomers in the store, but though he paused significantly upon the 
note of interrogation, she only smiled and thanked him, where- 
after he followed her through several Pullmans to his own section, 
opened his Gladstone bag in such a way as to display the silver 
fittings, produced the flask of witch-hazel and handed it to her. 

“Thank you very much.’ 
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“The pleasure is mine, I assure you,” he returned, and before 
he could make up his mind whether in a case of this kind a 
gentleman ought to walk on with a lady to her own car, so as to 
open the doors for her, she was upon her way. 


T dinner that night, at breakfast next morning, and again when 
+4 he went to the dining-car for lunch, he watched for her 
in vain; nor had she appeared in the observation-car when, some 
hours after the train passed the summit of the great divide, a 
stop was made at a junction city, a Spanish settlement of long 
ago, where Indians in brilliant costumes were peddling native 
baskets, pottery and trinkets. 

As the stop was a long one, the cars quickly emptied, and Mr 
Bisbee, who had begun to fear that the lady’s disappearance was 
due to further trouble with the injured eye, was pleased when 
he caught sight of her walking ahead of him on the wide, brick- 
paved platform. 

“I’ve been reading,” she told him when he overtook her. 

They strolled along together looking at the squatting Indians 
and their wares, and came presently to the stand of a photogra- 





















































“You're in love with her!” she shrieked again. 
“You have no more decency than to boast about 
it in front of an innocent child like Pauline.” 


pher where a Navajo chief was prepared to pose with all comers, 
the photographer agreeing to deliver three postcard photographs, 
stamped for mailing, before the departure of the train. 

“Come,” cried the lady, and taking her place beside the old 
brave, beckoned Mr. Bisbee. 

To be photographed with an Indian seemed to Mr. Bisbee 
rather undignified, but the lady’s manner was compelling, and he 
joined her, raising his chest as he faced the camera, thrusting his 
chin down between the points of his collar, and assuming the 
slight frown of the man of affairs. However, his attitude was 
disrupted by the savage, who held out his hand to be clasped. 
At first Mr. Bisbee pretended not to see the hand, but when the 
Indian tapped him on the arm, grunted and renewed the offer, 
he was obliged to take cognizance, and drew back, shaking his 
head sternly. 

The audacity of the Indian must have amused the lady, for she 
burst out laughing, and her laugh was so merry that Mr. Bisbee 
was forced to smile. 

While waiting for the photographs to be finished, they visited 
a near-by shop where the lady purchased woven baskets, a 


pottery urn and a_ bracelet 
consisting of wide bands of 
silver set with matrix tur- 
quoise, all of which were 


wrapped in a large bundle 
which Mr. Bisbee carried for 
her. 


On returning for the photo- 
graphs, he discovered that the 
shutter had caught him smil- 
ing. The effect wasn’t bad; 
he and the lady were looking 
at each other across the Indian, 
and her smile was lovely in 
the picture, showing her nice 
white teeth and that sparkling 
look in her eyes. 

“You must sign one of them 
for me,” he said as he accom- 
panied her to her stateroom. 
Evidently the elderly woman 
was a maid, for she relieved 
him of the bundle and moved 
to the compartment next door. 
It must cost an awful lot, he 
thought, to occupy all that 
space. 

“Will you stop for a ciga- 
rette?”” The lady sat down and 
offered her open case, and he 
took a cigarette in order to get 
a look at the black enamel box 
with its delicate diamond orna- 
ment. Then, having given her 
a light, he seated himself, re- 
flecting as he did so that in 
view of what he always said 
about cigarette-smoking wom- 
en, it was just as well his wife 
and daughter couldn’t see him. 
There had been an argument 
about it just before he came 
away; Pauline had said smok- 
ing was fashionable, but he had 
told her plain enough that if 
the women of today thought 
less about being fashionable 
and more about being respect- 
able, they’d be a whole lot bet- 
ter off. It was queer how he 
enjoyed smoking with this 
lady; her being a foreigner 
made it seem all right. 

He drew out his gold- 
mounted fountain pen and 
with a sense of victory watched 
as she signed her name across the bottom of the postcard photo- 
graph. Now he would know what to call her. The writing was 
large and angular, and there was a flourish under the signature. 
He sounded the syllables over to himself before venturing pro- 
nunciation. 

“As near as I can make out,” he said, “it’s Gabriella Lesca- 
boura.” 

“Fen.” 

“Mrs. ?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, I’m certainly much obliged, Mrs. Lescaboura,” he said, 
and put the photograph carefully into his pocketbook. “I'll keep 
this as a souvenir of a very pleasant acquaintance.” He drew 
slowly at the cigarette and after blowing the smoke away 
continued reflectively: “It’s funny the people you meet traveling, 


isn’t it? People from all over. That’s why I always maintain 
travel’s broadening: there’s no place like a train to study human 
nature.” 


“Very true,” she said, glancing out of the window as the train 
slipped away from the town. (Continued on page 158) 
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and their wares, and came presently to the stand of a photogra- 





“When I left 
Elkwan, you 
asked me to 
come back,” he 
said. “Will you 
tell me why you 
have changed?” 
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George Marsh 


Along about this time of the year George 
Marsh gets out the old duffle bag, oils 
up the guns, sharpens the hunting knives 
and gets his boots resoled and hobbed, 
preparatory to another sally into the 
North Country which, for literary pur- 
poses, he has made his own. Summer 
sees him driving through white water or 
trudging the barrens gathering material 
for stories—the latest of which is this, the 
first of a new group of tales of the North. 


HROUGH the day the white norther had drifted past the 

ghostly group of log buildings of Fort Elkwan, far in the 
Keewatin wastes. Except for an occasional trip through the mak- 
ing drifts to a huge pile of split birch, to feed the hungry box- 
stoves, the people of the post had kept under cover. For it was 
numbing cold, and the wind worked into the buildings through 
chinks between the squared spruce gs in spite of the pains 
taken to shut out the winter. I 

At three o’clock, when the gray ligh 


dimmed to the short dusk 


Illustrated by Frank Schoonover 


preceding the Stygian blackness to follow, John Finlay sat in 
his trade-house with his son Bob and the half-breed head-man 
Louis Lescault, enveloped in pipe-smoke. 

“It'll be a nasty one,” predicted Finlay through his pipestem. 
“About due for it; December was far too soft for a good 
January.” 

“Before she blow out, de Fort Hope packet weel have t’ree day 
een de snow wid de ptarmigan,” vouchsafed Lescault. 

“Ves, I know, that’s a bitter trail, the Albany—and the windiest, 
winter or summer,” remarked the factor, cutting a fresh pipeful 
from a plug of company nigger-head. 

“Speaking of the Albany,” broke in the factor’s twenty-year- 
old son, “you didn’t finish telling me about that robbery of the 
French fur-brigade, on the Nipigon trail, last July. There were 
some men killed, weren't there?” 

“Two Indians,” replied Finlay. “Fired on from the shore! 
They never had a chance; and the three wounded were lucky 
to meet one of our boats the next day.” 

“What did they get?” 

“The French people at Albany claim they lost the whole win- 
ter’s hunt of the Lake St. Joseph country, about thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of pelts.” 

“Whew! And Esau said they hadn’t found hide nor hair of 
the gang that did it.” 

















“No, and im my opinion they wont. They've cached the fur 
in a good place, and scattered. In a year or two they'll go back 
and bring it out. They've got a thousand miles of bush to lose 
themselves in.” 

“The Royal Mounted manage to run down the people they're 
after.” 

“That’s mostly on the plains; it’s different in the bush.” 

For a space the three men smoked in silence, listening to the 
drumming of the snow barrage on the windows; then Lescault 
suddenly straightened in his chair. “I hear bell!” he exclaimed. 

All three strained to catch the well-known tinkie of dog-bells 
above the drone of the wind and the rattle of snow-crystals. 

“No Indian would travel in this blow, and the dogs haven’t 
made a sound; you're dreaming, Louis,’ yawned Finlay. But 
the half-breed, unconvinced, went to the door and leoked out 
into the fast-gathering murk blurred by the white slant of the 
norther. 


“Allo! ’Allo!” he called; but his voice was smothered in the 


roar of the wind. Returning to his chair, he shook his black 
head, still certain that his ears had not deceived him. 

The men had resumed the talk at the stove when, through a 
lull in the wind, the unmistakable jingle of bells and yelping of 
huskies, followed by a man’s voice, brought them all to their 
feet. 


Before Lescault again reached the door, it was opened by 








a white-sheeted figure whose face was masked with rime and 
snow-ice. 

“Good evening, gentlemen!” said the stranger quietly, approach- 
ing Finlay with outstretched hand from which he had drawn a 
rabbit-skin mitten. 

“Well, friend, you’re a cool one,” laughed the factor, shaking 
the extended hand as he measured the dog-driver with quizzical 
“Mushing in an Elkwan norther with the sun gone is taking 
How in Jehoshaphat did 


eyes. 
chances of sleeping in a cold camp. 
you keep the river trail?” 

The stranger wiped the ice, melting in the heat of the room, 
from face and eyebrows before answering: “I’ve got a lead dog, 
sir, that would hold a trail into hell and out. Can you loan me 
a shack to feed my team in? They’re pretty hungry, and are 
fighters. From the sound outside, your dogs are after them.” 

“Surely,” replied Finlay, hurrying to the door and calling to 
Lescault, already outside. “Louis, put our dogs out through the 
gate and bar it; and fetch some fish for his team!” 

In the drifts beyond the trade-house door, where the voyageur 
had stuck his snowshoes before entering, the inevitable battle 
between the home dogs and the new arrivals was under way. 
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Driving the post huskies out of the stockade, the half-breed 
led the stranger to an empty shack and brought frozen white- 
fish for his hungry dogs. His team fed, the newcomer rejoined 
the group around the trade-house stove, where he beat the 
clinging ice from his capote and leggings. 

“T didn’t get your name,” began Finlay, as his guest took 
a proffered chair, removed his moccasins and outer socks, 
and filled his pipe. ‘Mine is Finlay, as you may know; this 
is my son Bob, and Louis Lescault, here, my head-man.” 

The stranger nodded to the men mentioned and replied: 
“My name is Wilson—Grant Wilson. Yes, I’ve heard of 
you, Mr. Finlay, from MacLauren, at Henley House—” 

“Henley House!” interrupted the amazed Finlay. “You 
traveled here from the Albany by the Henley River?” 

“Yes.” And the stranger calmly noted the exchange of 
looks between Finlay and the half-breed. 

“T thought of course you had followed the river from the 
Kapiskau trail. So you know MacLauren? Good old Mac! 
We've made many a camp together over on the Albany. 
Hum, hum! How time does fly!” 

Finlay seemed lost in memories of his old comrade; but 
what actually engaged his brain was the riddle of why this 
newcomer should cross in midwinter to Fort Elkwan by the 
Henley River trail when there was an easier route from the 
Albany, and what his mission was. And the wrinkled fore- 
head of Lescauit, who was an Albany River Cree, reflected 
an equal curiosity. 

For a time the four men smoked in silence while the bliz- 
zard continued to bombard the trade-house. Finlay’s guest 
finally proceeded to identify himself. 

“You are wondering, of course, why I’m fool enough to 
cut across by a strange trail through that God-forsaken 
Kapiskau country, instead of following the ice all the way 
from Albany. This is my reason—”’ 

At the words the swart face of Lescault was eagerly 
thrust forward. Bob Finlay straightened in his chair in open- 
mouthed receptiveness; and the gray eyes of the factor under 
their bushy brows reflected an interest he was loath to 
exhibit, for like a flash from a clear sky, the suspicion had 
formed in his brain that the presence of the man who sat 
at ease by the stove was due in some way to the murders on 
the Nipigon trail. White trappers were unknown on the Elk- 
wan. Lone white men never passed, winter or. summer. 
What was this one doing here, and why did he claim to have 
come by the abandoned Henley trail? 

The man who called himself Wilson lit his pipe deliberately 
before enlightening the three who chafed with curiosity. To 
be sure, Finlay admitted, there was nothing in the. bold fea- 
tures under that stubble of beard, nor in the straight look of 
the eyes, to hint of the brutal assassin—nothing of the rene- 
gade white either in the voice or in.the manner of speaking. 
In fact, the man who had drifted into Fort Elkwan out of 
the drive of the norther possessed the poise ‘arid: appearance 
of one whose -conscience was clear, whose purpose in pene- 
trating the Keewatin wilderness was legitimate—not those of 
one who sought to escape from the long arm of the provincial 
police. And yet— . 

“You may not have heard that the French. fur-brigade 
was held up on the Nipigon trail last July.” 

A satisfied smile played over the bearded face of Finlay 
as he caught Lescault’s eye. “Curious, how that guess of 
mine hit the target!” he thought, as Wilson continued: 
“Ambushed from the shore! Two of the crew killed outright, 
three wounded! One of these died last month down at Wabigoon. 
Thirty thousand dollars in fur wiped out!” 

As he dryly recited the meager details of the crime, Wilson met 
Finlay’s boring eyes with a composure so disarming as to win 
the admiration of the hard-headed factor. Either this was as 
cool a bit of nerve as forty years in the fur-trade had brought 
to his notice, or— Then he mentally kicked himself as his 
guest went on: “It’s a nasty case. Six months, and not an 
arrest, Mr. Finlay.” 

“Yes, we got the news in the Christmas mail from Albany,” 
said Finlay, inwardly smarting from his obtuseness. Of course, 
this man was hunting them down—one of the provincial police. 
That accounted for his taking the hazardous shortcut of the 
Henley trail. But why was he traveling alone? “It’s going to 
be bad for the future, Mr. Wilson, if the gang that did it get 
away. There wont be a fur-brigade safe in the North next sum- 
mer.” 

“That’s so. Oh, I forgot to tell you that I am looking 
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“McDougall, who am I?” persisted Wilson. The 


for these men,” drawled Wilson. “But naturally, I took it for 
granted that you knew.” 

John Finlay laughed loudly as he glanced at the puzzled face 
of Lescault. 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t place you at all, when you 
came in; and when you said you had crossed by the Henley, I 
thought you might have a good reason for concealing your move- 
ments. To tell you the truth, for a moment I had a suspicion 
that you were hiding up in this country—might know something 
about that Nipigon matter—and so did Louis, if I know his face.” 

The half-breed nodded in agreement with his chief while the 
stranger smiled good-naturedly. 

“I must look like a hard one, Finlay, but I don’t blame you,” 
he said. “I should have told you who I was. I left Mackay, 
my partner, sick at Henley House, but as our orders are to travel 
all winter, I came through by the shortcut.” 

“What brought you so far north? The men who did this more 
than likely made for the settlements.” 

Finlay’s guest smiled cryptically. “They were seen on the 















trade-room was still as a windless forest as the man addressed lifted bloodshot eyes from which glared fear and hate. 


Albany in September by Indians who brought the word to Fort 


Hope. We have even got a pretty good description. of two of 
them.” 

“Well, no white man has been seen on this river so far as I 
know,” Finlay replied. “Louis and I questioned our Indians, who 
were here for New Year’s, when the mail packet brought the 
word from Albany. I don’t want to discourage you, but you 
wont find them wintering in this country; they’d starve.” 

“You may be right, but my orders are to comb the headwater 
lakes.” 

“I wish you the best of luck,” replied Finlay, “but you've got 
a tough job ahead. —Bob,” he said to his son, “you’d better 
tell Joan that Mr. Wilson will stop with us a few days—” 

“Oh, I’ve got to get out tomorrow! Many thanks for your 
hospitality!” protested the latter. 

“Get out tomorrow, man? You'll do well to get out in a week. 
This is a Keewatin norther. You don’t get them in Ontario 
or Manitoba. Keewatin—you know what it means in Ojib- 
way? ‘The birthplace of the north wind.’ We make it here.” 


“It’s a stiff one, I'll admit; but it blows harder on the Barren 
Grounds.” 

“You know the Barrens? What part?” Finlay was keenly 
interested. Here was a man, likely to be his guest for days, who 
had traveled far. In his own youth John Finlay had ranged the 
wide North, fought his way up the Liard white-waters, seen the 
half-mythical Coppermine, starved on the unknown Great Fish 
River. Together, over their pipes, he promised himself, they 
would burn many a midnight candle in the coming week. 

“Oh, I’ve wintered on Dismal Lake, and traveled in to Corona- 
tion Gulf from the Great Slave,’ the visitor declared. 

“Been on the Gulf, eh? Well, Well! We'll have to talk it 
over,” said the delighted Finlay, warming to his guest. 

Then Bob Finlay opened the door to announce supper at the 
factor’s house, and the three waded through the drift to the 
snug log building where Joan awaited her father’s guest. 

To the girl, who had seen few white men since her return from 
school at Winnipeg, the coming of the stranger to Fort Elkwan 
was an event. After Winnipeg, five (Continued on page 98) 
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Michael Arlen 


pene upon a time in London there was a young gentleman 
who had nothing better to do one afternoon, so what should 
he do but take a walk? Nor did he set out in leisurely fashion, 
but with a degree of determination that would have surprised his 
friends, saying between his teeth: “I have always heard that 
walking is good exercise. I will try a bit.” But he had not 
walked far before circumstances compelled him to abate his ardor, 
for it was an afternoon in July, and quite warm for the time of 
the year. 

Eastward our young gentleman strode, by Sloane Street, 
through Knightsbridge, across Hyde Park Corner; he strode even 
from Chelsea to Mayfair, for he was by way of being an artist 
and lived in Chelsea, whereas his people lived in Mayfair and 
understood nothing. Now while we are about it, we may as well 
add that the young artist’s father was a baronet who had for 
some years been a perfect martyr to bankruptcy, and had called 
his son to him on this afternoon to impress upon him the fact 
that in future he, the young artist’s father, could not be a victim 
to his, the young artist’s, extravagances. So much for the young 
man’s father, but with himself we must continue yet a little 
while, although what this tale is really about is a hand and flower. 

For that is what he chanced to see on the afternoon we tell of, 
a hand and a flower; and, as it was inconceivable that the hand 
could belong to a man, so white and delicate it was, he put two 
and two together and decided that it could only belong to a lady. 
He was right, as we shall make it our business to see. As for the 
flower, it was scarlet, and of the sort: that anyone can buy at a 
florist’s by just going in and saying: “I want some carnations, 
please, but not white ones, please, thank you, good day, yes, it 
is a nice day, good day.” - 

Now, the sun was so high and bright over London that day 
that the voices of Americans were distinctly heard rising above 
the polished tumult of the Berkeley 
Hotel, crying plaintively: “Say, 
kid, it’s the ice for the cat’s pa- 
jamas! Oh, Roosevelt, what a 
rotten country!” And when at last 
our young artist came into May- 
fair, he was grateful for the cool, 
quiet streets, thinking to himself: 
“I am very hot. At this moment 
I am probably the hottest man in 
the world, and my collar has be- 
come but a figure of fun. Lo, I 
will go into Mount Street Gardens 
and rest beneath the trees!” 

It chanced, however, that he had 
not walked far toward that pleas- 
ance when, at that point of the 
pretty quarter of Mayfair where 
South Street becomes North Street, 
he was drawn to admire a house 
that stood in a walled garden. 
Quite a country-house it looked 
like, and right in the heart of the 





W HEN you sense the charm and delicacy 
of the writing in this most recent of Michael 
Arlen’s suave satires of modern English so- 
ciety, your smile perhaps will broaden as you 
recall that Mr. Arlen is an Armenian. 
Ruminating over this,—in conjunction 
with the fact, for example, that Joseph 
Conrad, a Pole, didn’t begin to write in 
our language until he was past forty,— one 
is somewhat inclined to the conclusion 
that in order to write English really well, 
one should have been born something else. 
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town, so that the young artist thought: “That is a‘very nice 
house. I wonder whose house that is. Ah, to be rich! Or, at 
least, to be so attractive that rich people would take one to their 
hearts on sight! Ah me, oh my, dear me!” 

That is what he thought, staring over the wall at the house in 
the garden and relishing the deplorable charms of money, but 
it was not long before he put all such base thoughts behind him, 
for what should he see through the curtain of leaves but a hand 
depending from one of the upper windows, and what should he 
see in the hand but a scarlet flower? Now, that made a delightful 
picture, and not at all the sort of thing you see every day, even 
in Mayfair, where the errand-boys are very small and the ground- 
rent is weighed ‘in millions, and then there’s the bills of the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker. 

Presently a policeman happened by, and the young artist 
thought to turn from the wall and greet him in a friendly way 
with a view to further conversation. 

“And what,” he asked, “is the name of the lady_who lives in 
the house with the garden?” 

“Young sir,” said the policeman severely, “that will do from 
you.” : 

“I beg your pardon,” said the young artist in bewilderment. 

“Granted,” said the policeman severely. 

“But this is absurd!” cried our young gentleman. “I am an 
honest man, and I have asked you an honest question.” 

The policeman unbent his expression so far as to say, with a 
significant look at the house in the walled garden: “Young sir,” 
said he, “there danger lies for the likes of you. For the likes of 
her is not for the likes of you.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried the young artist. 
This is not *Ruritania!” 

“Ts it swearing at me you are?” said the policeman severely. 
“Now, move on, young man, move 
on.” 

“T will not!” cried our hero. 

“Well, don’t!” said the police- 
man, and moved on himself, while 
the young artist turned away from 
this unsatisfactory conversation just 
in time, alas, to see the scarlet 
flower drop from the white fingers; 
and the hand was withdrawn. That 
very night he dreamed he was 
kissing that very hand; nor was 
that all he dreamed, for he is a 
sorry young man who cannot kiss 
more than a lady’s hand in a 
dream. 


“This is a free country. 


HE Court Chronicles of the 
Grand Duchy of Valeria report 
the following conversation as hav- 
ing taken place between the reign- 
ing duke and his consort. That 
the conversation took place in Lon- 





























“Count Saxemunden,” continued His Highness, “has put before me reasons which give him a right to be the agent of your destruction.” 


don is undoubtedly due to the fact that the Duke and his Duchess 
were at the time on a visit to that capital. 

“We will give a ball,” said His Highness the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Valeria. “In fact, we must give a ball. And everyone 
in London will come to it.” 

“Why should they?” said Her Highness. 

“Now, try not to be disagreeable, my dear. 
why they should, but I am positive they will. They always do!” 

“But, Frederick, what is the matter with you tonight? Why 
do you want to give a ball, since you cannot dance? Gott and 
Kiimmel, if I danced like you, I should be ill at the very idea of 
a ball! So be sensible, my love, and go to sleep again.” 

“Now, try not to be unpleasant, my dear. You do not seem 
to understand that people in our position must every now and 
then give a ball. That is undoubtedly what balls are for, that 
people in our position should give them. I have worked out the 
matter very carefully.” 

“Then you are quite wrong, my love. 
also worked out the matter very carefully. 


I have no idea 


I assure you that I have 
Balls are for English 


people to give, Americans to pay for, and Argentines to dance 
at.” 

“Now, try not to be tiresome, my dear. It will seem extremely 
peculiar in us not to give at least one ball while we are in London. 
Do you forget that we are royalty?” 

“Pah!” said the Duchess. 

“Now,” said the Duke, “try not to be—” 

“Bother royalty!” said the Duchess. “I’ve never got anything 
by being royal except to be treated like a village idiot all my life. 
And now you. want me to give a beastly ball! Frederick, I tell 
you here and now that I will not give a ball. And if you want-to 
know my reasons for not giving a ball, they are, briefly, thus and 
thus.” 

“Whereas,” said His Highness, “my reasons for wishing to give 
this confounded ball are not entirely social. Our daughter—” 

“You are not going to pretend, my love, that the happiness of 
our only daughter is influencing you in the least! You will not 
dare to pretend that, Frederick, as ever since we have been in 
London you have kept the poor child locked in her room.” 
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“You know very well,” said the Duke hotly, “that we both 
decided that in the circumstances—” 

“Well, I think it’s most insanitary,” said the Duchess, “keeping 
the poor child locked in her room day in and day out! In the end 
all that will happen will be that she will lose her figure and no one 
will marry her at all, and then where are we?” 

“Ethelberta!” cried His Highness, leaping from the bed and 
looking sternly down at her. “I did not think you could carry 
levity so far. Woman, would you compromise with our honor and 
the honor of Valeria?” 

“If there was any money in it, my love, I would of course ask 
your advice first, as you know so much more than I do about 
selling things. Now, don’t be silly, and get back to bed. You 
look too ridiculous in those bright pink pajamas. What the Lord- 
in-Waiting was doing to let you buy them, I can’t imagine!” 

“Ethelberta,”’ said the Duke sternly, “understand this! We 
are in England, at considerable expense—” 

“Naturally, if you will buy pajamas like that!” 

“to avenge a mortal insult to our honor. Woman, would 
you have our innocent daughter marry the villain who betrayed 
her?” 

“These are strong words!” said the Duchess. 

“T feel strongly about it,” said the Duke. 

“And anyhow, she can’t be as innocent as all that,” said the 
Duchess thoughtfully. “I know girls.” 

“Ethelberta, this English lord must die!” 

“All English lords must die, my love, in due course. It is a 
law of Nature. Now come back to bed.” 

“I have worked the matter out very carefully, and that is why 
I am giving this ball. _We cannot kill this coward out of hand 
by hiring some low assassin, for he is, after all, a gentleman—” 

“I thought you said he was a lord!” said Her Highness. 

“And in this confounded country,” His Highness continued 
warmly, “you cannot fire a revolver without every policeman in 
the —, wanting to know why you did it. Therefore, 
the ball.” 

“What, are you going to fire revolvers off at our ball? My 
love, are you sure that will be quite safe?” 

“My idea is that the noise of the ball‘ will screen the rattle 
of musketry. For that purpose I shall engage the most violent 
saxophone-players in the country. The firing-party will, of course, 
be in the garden. So now, Ethelberta, you understand why we 
must give this—” 

“Oh, give your rotten ball!” said Her Highness, sleepily. 


HE red carpet stretched from the doors of the house in the 

walled garden to the broad pavement where South Street 
meets North Street; and up the red carpet walked the flower of 
England’s quality and fashion, to say nothing of the squiralty, 
the first among the commonalty, and the loftiest dignitaries of 
the church and press. Art and literature were represented only 
by a painter with a beard who had forgotten to wear a tie, and 
a young reporter with a boil on his neck. Footlight favorites by 
Royal Appointment. Decorations were worn, in diamonds by the 
ladies, in colored ribbons by the soldiers, and in shoals by the 
civilians. 

Not among the last to arrive was My Lord Viscount Quorn, 
a young nobleman whose agreeable looks and classic address 
were fated to be as a snare and a delusion to those who were 
not immediately informed as to his disordered temperament and 
irregular habits. Yet, although many a pretty young lady had 
lived to regret with burning tears the confidence she had been 
persuaded to place in that young gallant’s code of chivalry, not 
a man in England could be found to impugn My Lord’s more 
important qualities; for was he not renowned from Ranelagh 
to Meadowbrook for his incomparable agility, and did any soldier 
present on the high oceasion we tell of wear pinned across his 
breast braver emblems of gallantry on the field? 

With him to the Duke’s ball came his boon companion, Mr. 
Woodhouse Adams, a gentleman whose claim to the regard of his 
familiars was based solidly on the fact that he knew a horse 
when he saw one; yet so great was his reserve, that what he 
knew when he did not see a horse was a secret which Mr. Wood- 
house Adams jealously guarded from even his most intimate 
friends. On this occasion, however, as they walked up the red 
carpet to the open doors of the house in the walled garden, Mr. 
Woodhouse Adams appeared to be unable to control a particular 
indignation and presently spoke to the following effect: 

“If you ask me, Condor, you are putting your jaws into the 
lion’s head.” 

“T gather,” said Lord Quorn, whose nickname took the peculiar 
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form of Condor for reasons which are quite foreign to this story, 
“that you mean I am putting my head into the lion’s jaws. It 
may be so. But I tell you, Charles, that I am in love with this 
girl. At long last, my friend, I am truly and deeply in love. And 
I had rather risk not only your manly contempt but the onslaught 
of a thousand dangers than miss the most slender chance of 
seeing my lady again—not to speak of my desire to take this 
unrivaled opportunity of paying my respects to her father with 
a view to a matrimonial entanglement.” 

“You're not going to do that!” incredulously cried his friend. 

“Almost at once,” said Lord Quorn. 

“Gentlemen’s cloakroom on the left,” said a person. 

“Am I speaking to Milord Quorn?” asked a foreign page-boy 
in a foreign uniform. 

“You are, boy.” 

“Then I have the honor, Milord, to be the bearer of a note 
to Milord from my mistress, Her Select Highness the Princess 
Baba.” 

“Well, don’t shout the glad news all over the cloakroom,” 
said Mr. Woodhouse Adams. 

“Go tell Her Select Highness,” said My Lord to the boy, “that 
I shall beg the honor of the first dance with her.” 

“Milord, I go!” said the page-boy, and went. 


“T DON’T like that boy,” said Mr. Woodhouse Adams. 
“This note,” said Lord Quorn, “touches me very nearly.” 

“Good Lord, Condor, she doesn’t want to borrow money from 
you already!” . 

“My friend, there is but a line in this letter, yet I would not 
exchange that one line for all the delicious rhapsodies of the 
poets. For in that one line,” sighed Lord Quorn, “the Princess 
Baba tells me that she loves me.” 

“No girl,” gallantly admitted his friend, “can say fairer than 
that.” 

“It is certainly very encouraging,” said My Lord. 

“Gentlemen’s cloakreom to the right!” said a person. 

“Thank you, we've been,” said ‘Mr. Woodhouse Adams. 

“This way, messieurs!” said a person. “His Highness the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Valeria will receive you at the head 
of the stairs.” 

And when they were arrived at the head of the stairs, His 
Highness received them, saying: 

“How do you do, Lord Quorn? And you, Mr. Woodhouse 
Eves?” 

“Adams to you, sire,” said that gentleman. 

“Lord Quorn,” His Highness cordially continued, “it is to me 
a fact of really first-class enchantment that you should accept my 
invitation.” 

“You do me too much honor, monseigneur. And may I take 
it that your high-minded courtesy in selecting me for an invitation 
for your probably enjoyable ball is a sign of your gracious for- 
giveness?” 

“You may, Lord Quorn.” 

“Then I have the honor, sir, to declare myself, without any re- 
serve whatsoever, to be Your Highness’ most obedient servant—” 

“And me,” said Mr. Woodhouse Adams. 

“T,” corrected His Highness. 

“Moreover,” said My Lord, “I must here and now beg your 
further indulgence, sir, to be allowed to enroll myself as the 
humblest among your daughter’s suitors.” 

“We can talk this matter out more comfortably,” said His 
Highness agreeably, “in my study. —Ho, there! Ho, page! 
Conduct Milord Quorn and Mr. Woodhouse Eves to my study, 
and see to it that they have suitable réfreshment. Lord Quorn, I 
will join you not a moment after I have received my guests.” 

“T’m not sure I like this study business,” said Mr. Woodhouse 
Adams as they followed the page-boy through many bravely lit 
corridors to a distant part of the house; and he was quite sure he 
did not when they were shown into the study, for they were no 
sooner within, than what appeared to be a regiment of hussars in 
white uniforms had pinioned their arms to their sides. 

“This is an outrage!” cried My Lord. 

“Gentlemen, you are under arrest,” said an officer with mus- 
tachios. 

“We're under what?” cried Mr. Woodhouse Adams. 

“And you will await His Highness’ pleasure in this room,” said 
the officer with mustachios, but he had no sooner spoken than His 
Highness entered, followed by a lean young officer with pitiless 
eyes. 

“Look here—” began Lord Quorn. 

“Silence!” thundered the officer with mustachios. 

















“But why do you keep me in such suspense? 


Adams. “Your 


“Silence be damned!” cried Mr. Woodhouse 
I wish to lodge 


Highness, what can this sickening outrage mean? 
a formal complaint.” 

“Sir take it as lodged,” said His Highness graciously, but it 
was with lowered brows that he thereupon turned to address My 
Lord. 

“Lord Quorn,” said he, “it was my first intention to have you 
shot like a dog. But I have suffered myself to be dissuaded from 
consigning you to that ignominious fate at the intercession of this 
gentleman here. I present Captain Count Saxemunden of Maxe- 
Mixengrafen.” 

“Serve him right!” snapped Mr. Woodhouse Adams, glaring at 
the lean young officer with the pitiless eyes. 

“Count Saxemunden,” sternly continued His Highness, “has 
very properly put before me certain reasons which give him an 
undoubted right to be the agent of your destruction. The course 
of this night, Lord Quorn, shall see you as a duelist. And I can 


You are cruel,” sighed the Princess Baba, “but you certainly do dance very well.” 


only hope that you have some knowledge of swordsmanship, for 


Count Saxemunden is the first swordsman of Valeria. I may 
add, Lord Quorn, that his engagement to the Princess Baba will 
be formally announced immediately after your interment, which 
will take place in a corner of the garden. Mr. Woodhouse Eves 
will, no doubt, act as your second. I will now leave you until 
such time as the ball is at its height, when there will be little 
chance of any of my guests being distracted by the ring of steel 
in the garden. Au revoir, Milord. -—-Count Saxemunden, your 
arm to the ballroom!” 


HE dance was not yet at its most furious, nor had the dow- 
agers yet begun nudging each other the better to point their 
risqué tales of the days of good King Edward, when the follow- 
ing events happened: 
Anyone penetrating to a secluded conservatory leading from 
a corner of the ballroom might have (Continued on page 122) 
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(GEORGE GIBBS hears Brittany a- 
calling. Not long after the ap- 
pearance of the present installment 
of his novel, he will answer to the 
call. His paints and brushes and 
a new green smock are all packed, 
tagged and ready. In the autumn 
he will return with a dozen or so 
big landscapes and a new novel, all 
of which will be successful, for in 
the case of George Gibbs success in 
all he does is certain before the doing. 


Written and Illustrated by 


George Gibbs 


The Story So Far: 


OSIE BRANT had seemed desperate enough when simple- { 


hearted Peter Randle took her in. He had found her, he told 
his fellow-artist Wingate, lost in the rain, staring down into the 
canal. She had almost no money, and—she was going to have a 
baby. 

“What could I do?” Randle explained. “I took her in, of 
course. I couldn’t let her die of pneumonia, could I?” 

“A baby. H’m! Where’s her husband?” asked Wingate gruffly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you realize what these people in Red Bridge will say 
about you?” persisted Wingate. “That the baby is yours, of 
course.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” said Peter. “But it isn’t. And if 
they’re going to talk, I don’t see how the devil I can stop ’em.” 

And that, Randle presently made clear to Wingate, was his de- 
cision in the matter. Later, however, he did change his mind 
about one thing and consented to accompany Wingate on a jaunt 
to New York. There, at a studio party, he met “Tommy” 
Keith, a wealthy bachelor girl, who lived at the Ritz and whose 
friends were growing somewhat disturbed over her partiality for 
a certain notorious Jack Salazar. It was this Salazar, indeed, 
whom Randle had come to New York to interview, on behalf of 
Josie Brant. 

Randle was persuaded by Wingate and his friend the dancer 
Lola Oliver that he should tell Miss Keith of Josie and Salazar; 
and calling at Tommy’s Ritz apartment, Peter quite simply ex- 
plained the situation; and when Salazar himself put in an appear- 
ance, Peter backed up his story with a photograph of Salazar 
inscribed to Josie. An ugly scene followed, but eventually Tommy 
dismissed Salazar and forgave Peter his intrusion. 

Later Peter sought out Salazar, but his efforts to make the fel- 
low marry Josie met only derision and suggestions that Peter was 
only trying to make use of another man to cover his own derelic- 
tions. Peter promptly sought satisfaction with his fists, and got 
it most competently, but—that didn’t straighten out Josie’s 
affairs, and he went back to Red Bridge feeling that his mission 
had been a failure. And now Peter’s friends began a series of 
attempts to make him see Josie as they did—as a scheming crea- 
ture with an unsavory past who was taking brazen advantage 
of his kindness. Peter, however, refused to believe the gossip 
or to see in Josie anything worse than misfortune; even when 
Tommy Keith motored down to Red Bridge, and after a dis- 
agreeable encounter with Josie, sought to persuade Peter to send 
her away, he reiterated his belief in her. 

Some weeks later Peter called upon Tommy Keith in New 
York and asked her advice in a business matter. He had intrusted 
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“I just thought I'd 
tell you,” he said. 
“You're not in 
sympathy with 
what I've done. 
I'm sorry.” 


his considerable inheritance to a lawyer cousin who had taken 
care of his investments and sent him a monthly income. Peter 
had just discovered that something was wrong with these invest- 
ments. Tommy introduced Peter to her own business adviser— 
and the latter found that the trusted cousin and his partner had 
speculated with Peter’s money and had lost most of it. 

“I’m not afraid of getting along for myself,” said Peter to 
Tommy when he reported the investigation to her. “But the 
loss of this money is going to make things difficult... . . Josie 
and I were married in Philadelphia last week.” (The story 
continues in detail: ) 


JUXPERIENCE had taught Tommy many things. She was, as 
has been indicated, a creature inured to astonishments in the 
deficiencies of her friends. But this statement of Peter’s was so 
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“VYes—I did,” he muttered, as though 
abashed by the challenge in her tone. 

“Good God, Peter! But why? Wiy?” 

“Tt was the only thing to do.” 

“But you don’t love this woman—you 
can’t.” 

“I was very, very sorry for her.” 

“But that’s no reason for marrying a 
woman—not a woman like—”’ 

And then as though suddenly realizing 
that she was about to describe Peter’s wife, 
she stopped with a gasp, and to Peter’s 
amazement, burst into raucous and inele- 
gant laughter. That laughter hurt him. 
At the moment she intended it to hurt, 
for it just missed being derisive. He could 
not know, of course, that Tommy had been 
taken off her guard, and that her laughter 
covered an effort to gather her reasoning 
faculties together for a further considera- 
tion of the real significance of Peter’s 
latest and most magnifi- 
cent folly. He was “very, 
very sorry for her.”” Was 
that all? He did not love 
this woman; he couldn't 
—no man ef Peter’s sort 
could have loved a 
woman like Josie Brant 
—not to marry her. A 
sacrifice! And to what 
end? Peter did not know 
that he had given his 
friend Tommy a more 
real distress than she 
had ever before known. 
- She had wanted so much 
to help him as he had 
helped her! She cared 
for him that much. She 
had done everything that 
she could to show him. 
ae And so, she 
laughed. There seemed 
to be nothing else to do. 

“T don’t see—what— 
there is to laugh about,” 
she heard him saying. 

“No, there—there isn’t. 
I—I don’t know why I 
did. The whole thing 
seemed so—so terribly 
unusual; that’s all.” 

He got up, staring at 
her. She said no more. 
A wall had risen between 
them. 

“IT just thought I— 
I'd teil you,” he said. 
“You're not in sympathy 
with what I’ve done. I’m 
sorry. I hoped you might 
understand.” 

She made no reply. 





incredible that she merely stared at him as though she thought he There came to him no glimmering of what her attitude might 
had suddenly been deprived of his senses. Not yet could she mean—nothing except the bare fact that she was entirely in- 
understand the mental processes which could have made such a_ tolerant of him and that he had perhaps lost her friendship. He 


thing possible. 


couldn’t bear to lose that, because he knew that it already meant 


“You—you married her!” she gasped with an exclamation of much to him, and so he said uneasily: 


utter astonishment. 


“Tommy, I want to thank you for what you’ve done for me—” 
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“Tt’s nothing—” she replied with a shrug. 
“And I—I hope—you'll let me count on you as a friend.” 
“You've made that difficult.” 
“Oh, I—” Her meaning came to him slowly. “Oh, yes, I see.” 
“But of course Mr. Kingsley can be relied on.” She rose and 
came toward him, her eyes bright. “I do wish you all the luck 
in the world.” 

“Oh—thanks. Good-by—ah—Tommy.” 

“Good-by, Peter.” 

And he went out, Tommy staring after him. 


Chapter Twelve 
"THROUGH all of Peter’s difficulties, Frederick Wingate had 
sat, like a god upon a mountain, awaiting the renewal of 
Peter's confidences—ready with his friendship, as he had told 
Jane Garrett, when all of Peter’s other friends had failed him. 
It had been Wingate’s private belief that Peter, having defied 
all precedent and satisfied his obstinate convictions, would some 
day be climbing Wingate’s hill for advice as to the final dispo- 
sition to be made of the woman of many misfortunes. And so, 
when a week after his return from New York, Peter suddenly 
appeared at the door of the big studio, Wingate decided that 
it was merely the expected that had happened. He intended to 
respect Josie’s position if possible, for Peter's sake, and to offer 
his friendly counsel with an eye to Peter’s future and his release 
from further responsibilities. 

It was therefore with a sense of the inefficacy of human 
judgment that he listened while Peter, after an awkward pre- 
amble, told of his marriage to Josie Brant. It was merely a 
statement of fact, without ornament or explanation, and Wingate 
sat in a chair, his jaw falling and eyes staring, in a momentary 
state of complete mental vacuity. 

He gasped at last something that sounded like: 
damned!” : 

“I thought I’d tell you, Wingate,” Peter resumed, coolly filling 
his pipe. “You know about Josie’s troubles. This marriage 
straightens things out, in a way—” 

“Oh, yes, so it does,” assented the bewildered Wingate. 

“You know, you said people down here would talk. Well, 
they did. Not that it mattered much to me! But they can't 


“Well, I'm 


talk any more now. It’s all fixed.” 

“Oh, yes, of course—all fixed,” gasped Wingate. “Have you— 
have you told anybody else in Red Bridge?” 

“No,” said Peter, striking a match, “I haven't. I—ah— 


thought maybe you wouldn't mind spreading the information— 
ah, gently—say, at the store or down at the hotel.” 

Wingate couldn't help.grinning at Peter’s idea of spreading 
the information “gently,” through the raucous agency of Mr. 
Sam Small. 

“Well, Peter,” he replied, “if that’s what you want, I suppose 
it might be managed.” 

“Thanks, Wingate,” said Peter. 

There were a number of questions that Wingate would have 
liked to ask, but his usual frankness seemed abashed before the 
stupendous folly of Peter’s sacrifice. And if Peter expected any 
comment upon his news, he was prepared to forestall it by 
speaking at once about the picture on Wingate’s easel. He was, 
as Wingate could see, completely self-possessed, and confident 
of Wingate’s magnanimity. There was, indeed, nothing that Win- 
gate could say, unless he made Peter both angry and unhappy. 
He summoned a grudging impulse of generosity. 7 

“Well, if you want to see visitors, Mary and I would like 
very much to call.” 

“Mary! Ah—oh, yes, of course. Delighted! There are one 
or two things I’ve done, I'd like you to see.” Peter moved a 
hand with the sawing motion that sometimes served as a stimulus 
to speech. ‘“I’ve—ah—decided, Wingate, to put my stuff—some 
of it, that is—on the market.” 

“That’s all right,’ Wingate replied heartily. “Maybe I can 
help you.” But he wondered at this sudden decision, which was 
contrary to Peter’s views, previously announced. 

“I’ve got to make a start sometime, and I thought I might 
begin in a small way. I suppose,” he added quietly, “that I'll 


be needing more money after a while.” 

Wingate, who knew Peter’s history and his possible resources, 
found himself asking abruptly: 

“But of course, you'll have plenty of money for all your 
needs, even now—” 

“That’s just it, Wingate: 


I wont. Things have happened 
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recently—I've lost a lot of money. Idiotic sort of thing. My 
fault for trusting in people—very unfortunate—especially at this 
time.” 

Wingate stared at him. “Do explain, Peter.” 

And so after a moment of deliberation in which Peter decided 
that it would be more flattering to Wingate if he learned the 
facts first-hand instead of from Tommy, Peter told of all that 
he had discovered, with Tommy Keith’s assistance, in New York 
as to the state of his fortunes. The seriousness of his position 
was at once apparent to Wingate, who exploded with a round 
oath as Peter finished. 

“And do you mean that they’ve stolen it all?” 

“Almost all,” said Peter calmly. “I had a letter from the 
trust company this morning. There'll probably be about five 
thousand left—maybe as much as six. So you can see, I’ve got 
to get busy—” 

“Well, what are you going to do about those damned rascals? 
You're not going to spare them?” 

Peter smiled fatuously. “I don’t suppose I could get four 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of fun out of smashing their 
heads. Besides, Dawson has skipped—left Cousin Joe Randle 
to bear the brunt of things.” 

“T’d have them both in the penitentiary!” 

“But how would that help» me? And Cousin Joe has a wife 
and a couple of kids. She was always a very nice sort of a girl.” 

“H’m. You'll be hard up, then?” 

“Oh, no—not for a while,” said Peter cheerfully. “They’ve 
found some cash that they can get for me almost at once. Daw- 
son was sending my check out of that, to keep me. satisfied.” 

After the first shock of Peter’s news, Wingate deliberated a 
moment, then announced his plan. 

“Well, I'll see Lablache about you. He’s the best dealer for 
your sort of stuff. He'll put stiff prices on and talk you up 
as a ‘discovery.’ You'll have to give him a third of what he 
gets, but that wont matter if the price is big enough. You've 
got to make the right sort of a start—big talk and a lot of side. 
That’s the way they work things.” He grinned. “Do you think 
you could put on side, Peter?” 

Peter shrugged his shoulders rather hopelessly. “I don’t know. 
I'm afraid not. I don’t think very much of my stuff—that is, 
not yet,” he added. 

“But you've got to think a lot of your stuff, if you want other 
people to. I've given you some pretty brutal criticisms. That 
was because I wanted to help you. That was professional. But 
some of your work is a long sight better than that of other 
fellows who are getting away with it.” 

“Oh, thanks,” said Peter gratefully. “I didn’t know.” 

“You've got something of your own—the poetry, I mean. 
That’s your line—and clean, quiet color. We'll look your stuff 
over when I come down. Then we'll pick out half a dozen for 
Lablache.” 

*That’s very kind,” said Peter, rising. “And you'll come soon?” 

“Yes, Peter—some afternoon—say tomorrow, if the light is 
good.” 


PETER went down the hill with a light heart. The encourage- 

ment of Frederick Wingate had been just what he needed at 
this moment. The sense of his obligations had, for a week, been 
rather overwhelming. He had said nothing to Josie about his 
misfortunes, but he felt that their revelation could not be long 
delayed. Since their marriage she had shown him every mark 
of regard, exhibiting a childish interest in his welfare that seemed 
to Peter very pathetic and touching. It was the only way in 
which she could show her gratitude for his astonishing proposal 
and their subsequent marriage. For these, she must surely know, 
were the result of his pity for her distressing situation and not 
born of anything more than a generous affection for one who 
had become dependent on him. He had not told her that he 
loved her, except in the necessary phrases of the marriage service, 
and she had accepted the situation with a rather obvious humility. 
Nothing was changed in their lives, apparently. 

But he realized that with marriage the nature of his obligation 
to her had changed. In a moment of deep compassion he had 
asked her to marry him, not counting the cost, only aware of 
the pathos of her weakness and dependence. Her need of him 
had been in that moment more important than any other con- 
sideration. He had been a little shocked at the unalterable char- 
acter of the vows he made before the Philadelphia magistrate, 
but he had gone through the thing soberly, with the assurance 
of one definitely pledged to an act of justice and humanity. He 
was just giving Josie and Josie’s baby a name. Why shouldn’t he? 

















“Mrs. McFadden—am I right, Mrs. McFadden?—was wondering whether you would be willing to make a few changes—” 


It was his name to give, if he liked. He had no use for it. He 
had rather that Josie had it than anyone else. 

It was the sense of these new obligations, now more definitely 
appreciated, that made the confession of his financial losses to 
Josie seem difficult. He had already learned, perhaps, a respect 
for the tyranny of her tears. There was, too, a sense of his 
failure at an important moment. Of course, he had given her, 
in all good faith, his good name and all that he possessed, but 
it was not Josie’s fault that his present resources were not what 
he had supposed them to be. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that before the year was gone, money would be scarce. 
There was a mortgage on the island, and because of the win- 
ter floods, this land was not considered a valuable property. 
But Peter loved the place, and the thought of being obliged 
to sell it, or worse yet, to have it sold over his head, was most 
distressing. 

Josie was lying on the couch in the studio reading when he 
came in, thus signifying her appreciation of the change in their 
relationship. 

Full of his project, Peter proceeded to get out the canvases he 
intended to show Wingate, put them around the room in favorable 
lights, and then sank back into his Windsor chair and examined 
them attentively. 

“I’ve been up to Wingate’s,” he said. “He’s going over with 
me to take some of these things to Lablache—he’s the dealer, 
you know, very successful, gets big prices, even for the work 


the canvases 


of the new men. I thought these’—he indicated 
Do you like 


he had taken out—‘‘were the ones I'd begin with. 
them, Josie?” 

“Yes, they’re very pretty,” said Josie. 

Peter straightened and glanced at her. Prettiness was the one 
quality that Peter abominated in landscapes. 

“Oh—pretty! I hoped—” He subsided abruptly, aware that 
Josie would not understand. 

“Wingate’s going to help you?” said Josie calmly. “Well, it’s 
about time he did something, instead of coming here and finding 
fault with everything you paint.” 

Her opinion, so freely expressed for the first time, gave Peter 
a slight sense of intrusion, but he only smiled. 

“You don’t understand. The criticism of one painter by another 
must be honest. It wouldn’t help me much if he kept telling 
me how good I was.” 

He got up, brought out another canvas and examined it at arm’s- 
length. “You don’t like Wingate, Josie. Why not?” 

“T don’t know. He’s too smart, I guess. He hasn’t been any 
too polite to me.” 

“Oh, I think you’re mistaken. He’s frank, honest, maybe a 
little too honest sometimes, but I’ve never known him to be 
impolite to anyone. He and Mary are coming down here to 
call—tomorrow, maybe.” 

Josie started up. “To call—on me! 
see them.” 


Why? I don’t want to 
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Peter’s brows tangled suddenly. “I think,” he said distinctly, 
“that it’s very nice of them.” 

“Oh, do you! Well, is it any nicer now than it would have 
been two months ago?” 

Peter didn’t like her tone or the intent of her remark, which 
seemed unnecessarily aggressive. 

“You'll have to admit,” he said firmly, “that conditions have 
changed.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” she muttered. 
give me a pain.” 

“T hope at least that you'll be civil to them,” Peter concluded. 

How much of Josie’s captious mood could be attributed to 
her prejudices, how much to her actual physical condition, Peter 
had no way of knowing; so he gave her sex the benefit of the 
doubt, pottering around the studio and stretching a new canvas 
for the work he was planning to do in the morning. He had dis- 
covered that by politely ignoring Josie for a while he could usually 
bring her to some sort of reasonable terms. It was, therefore, 
in a more pleasing tone that she next addressed him. 

“It’s very nice that you're going to 
sell those pictures in New York. I sup- 
pose you'll be going over there often.” 

“T don’t know—lI suppose so.” 

“Well,” pursued Josie, “if New York 
is the place you’re going to sell them, 
why wouldn’t it be better to live there? 
It would save a lot of coming and go- 
ing, wouldn’t it?” 

He smiled. “But I can’t paint the 
Delaware Valley in New York.” 

“Well, why not paint people? I've 
got a girl friend that poses for an 
artist—illustrating for the magazines; 
and he makes lots of money.” 

“But I’m not a figure painter, you 
see. I’m a landscape painter. I can’t 
do anything else, whether I wanted to 
or not.” 

“Oh,” she said in disappointment. 
“T’ve been thinking that after I come 
out of the hospital, you might like to 
go to New York to live.” 

“No, I wouldn’t, Josie,” he said 
slowly. “I’ve got to stay here.” After 
a moment of deliberation he put the 
canvas aside and seated himself in the 
chair beside her. “Something has hap- 
pened that I’ve got to tell you about,” 
he said. “It’s something that may make 
things a littke—ah—difficult for a while.” 

She leaned forward, now watching his 
face intently. 

“T’'ve been wondering whether I’d 
better tell you or not. But now that 
you're married to me, whatever happens 
to me, happens to you too, doesn’t it?” 

“What is it you're talking about, 
Peter?” 

“Well, I suppose you knew in a gen- 
eral way that I had money—a good 
deal of it—or I wouldn’t have been 
living here on my income, just study- 
ing, and not trying to sell anything 
the way the other artists are doing?” 

“Yes, you never made any secret of 
it, did you?” she replied. 

“No. And when I married you, I thought I was sure of 
having enough money to give you anything in reason, try to 
make you happy, and go on living here at Red Bridge painting 
the things I wanted to paint until I was ready to go out for a 
reputation, for prizes and for money. Well, things aren’t going 
to be exactly as they were with me. I mean, I’ve got to work 
pretty hard now to keep things going.” 

“You mean,” she said with a distinctness that seemed the very 
token of a distressing intuition, “that you’ve lost all your money?” 

“Well—ah—yes, since you put it that way—almost all of it.” 
And he told her briefly of the betrayal of his confidence, and of 
the letter that he had just received telling him of the full extent 
of the disaster. She heard him through until the end, making no 


“These small-town people 


said Josie. 


interruptions or comments, leaning forward, her thin hands clasped 
before her, her gaze, wide with perturbation, fixed upon his rather 


“Wingate’s going to help you?” 
“Well, it’s about 


time he did something.” 





Mad Marriage 


“I'm sorry I couldn’t have told you all this— 
ah—before we were married. It might have given you the chance 
to change your mind about things. But I didn’t know anything 
about it until I went to New York, and I didn’t want to tell 
you until I was sure just how bad things were. I know now. I've 
got enough to see things through for a while. I mean—the hos- 


somber profile. 


pital, nurses and everything—you needn't worry about that; but 
we ll have to go carefully, until I manage to make some sales.” 
“My God!” she gasped at last. 


“That’s awful.” 








? 


I never dreamed—’ 
“But there must be some way of getting it back. How could 


“It is awful. I’m sorry. 


you have let a couple of crooks— Why, there’s a law for people 
like that.” 

Peter explained the legal impediments to restitution. “I’ve got 
the case in the hands of good people. They'll do all they can. 
But I don’t want you to hope I'll get anything much—just a few 
thousands. And I thought you ought to know.” 

“My God!” repeated Josie. “How did you ever let a couple 
of crooks get into you like that?” 

“Well, I guess—oh, what’s the use? It’s done now. I was 
too easy—a fool, if you like. But calling myself names isn’t 
going to make things better.” He got up and strode the length 
of the room. “We’re going to get along some way. I’m going to 
make good, Josie. Don’t you worry. It’s all right. This fellow 


























By George Gibbs 






















Lablache knows his business. He sells a lot of stuff for fellows 
that can’t paint as well as I do. He puts on a lot of side—gray 
velvet backgrounds, special lights, young fellows in spats wander- 
ing around and bowing to millionaires. That’s the way it’s done. 
Nothing under a thousand—most of the big men, up in five figures.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Josie with an interest that was now 
entirely respectful, “that you can get a thousand dollars apiece 
for those things?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Well, I declare! That’s wonderful! You can almost do one 
of them in an afternoon—two or three afternoons, anyhow—say, 
two a week. Why, that’s a hundred thousand a year, isn’t it?” 

Peter grinned. She had always told him that she had a talent 
for figures. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t believe I’m apt to sell as many as that.” 
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“Well,” she replied, with cheerful resignation, “even fift 
thousand wouldn’t be so bad, would it?” 

Peter admitted that it wouldn't. 

So the evening, which threatened domestic storms, passed com 
fortably enough. Peter was, upon the whole, more cheerful whe 
he went to bed than he had been since the loss of his fortune. 


Chapter Thirteen 


BY the time Josie was ready to go to the hospital in Phila- 
delphia, Peter was in a very hopeful mind about his pro 
fessional prospects. When Peter and Wingate had visited Lablache, 
they were shown every civility, and Peter was given marks of 
approval by the young men in spats and by Mr. Lablache himself 
who rubbed his hands appreciatively and said that he was quite sure 
that something could be done with Mr. Randle’s work—quite sure. 
The Delaware River painters were very successful. There was no 
reason to doubt that in time they might be as famous as the 
Barbizon School. But after all, it was of course 
a matter of the individual viewpoint and tech-§ 
nique. A man must have something of his own 
—a method, a cachet—to make his work desired. 
There was something to this work of Mr, 
Randle’s. There were clients of the firm wh 
were looking for small paintings like these. The 
price ought not to be too high—twelve hundred 
at most. Would Mr. Randle be content with that? 

Peter had been very much pleased, and re 
turned to Red Bridge with every hope that the 
problem of his futur 
was solved. 

Peter had _ bee 
pleased, too, at the 
conciliatory attitudé 
Josie had shown to 
ward his friends whe 
they had called. She 
had, it seemed, noné 
of the natural em 
barrassment of he 
situation, and could 
when she chose, be 
very pleasant to vis 
itors. It had all bee 
very satisfactory. And 
now that Josie wa 
comfortably settled i 
the hospital, Pete 
went back to hi 
painting with a new 
sort of joy the like 
of which he had neve 
before known. 

Then, very sudden 
ly, Peter was sum- 
moned to Philadelphia 
upon a sad errand. For 
Josie’s baby died, and 
for several days it 
was thought that Josie 
would also die. . Ex- 
cluded from the sick- 
room, Peter sat in the 
corridors of the hos- 
pital or wandered the 
streets of Philadelphia 
in a very unhappy 
state of mind. In those 
few days he did a lot 
of thinking. He knew that he did not love Josie with the passion 
that one is supposed to cherish toward a wife. But the pity that he 
had had for her from the beginning had ripened into a sort of de- 
votion that was, he thought, a passable imitation of the real thing. 

At the end of a week Josie showed signs of improvement, and 
the week following he was admitted to her room. She gave him 
a wan smile, and he kissed her. She was very pale; and suffering 
had given her an ethereal quality as though the grosser elements 
of the material flesh had been refined and purified. Her voice 
was faint with weakness, but from their shadows her eyes beamed 
on him softly—to Peter these were eyes (Continued on page 116) 
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Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


“And now he’s gone— 
like Joe an’ Alex an’ 
my wife an’ boy. Gone 
—all gone but me!” 


uast Galle 


By William Dudley Pelley 


“f)LD Man Davis,” our Vermont 

town of Paris called him. But 
to associates in that grubby daily 
newspaper office during the year and 
a half of his employment, he was al- 
ways “old George.” 

A small-boned, care-corroded scribe 
he was, lean and lank and sallow. 
Thin, iron-gray hair defied a comb; 
washed-out blue eyes wore a tired ex- 
pression; his collar was perpetually 
sprinkled with dandruff; never had a 
human neck contained so big an 
Adam’s apple. 

In all of which, old George ran true 
to type. He had given his life to a 
score of papers that had completely 
forgotten he ever existed. 


Now he was content with a place on 


PROM the window of his office in 
Paris, Vermont, Mr. Pelley watches 
the parade of life as it passes beneath 
his eye. He knows every man and 
woman and child—to say nothing of 
the dogs—and chooses for his stories 
the most interesting of them. For, you 
see, his is not the Paris of the Arc de 
Triomphe, but Paris, Vermont, where 
they make clothespins and butter- 
boats, and where lives are lived on top 
of the ground rather than in caverns. 


But one morbid diversion old George developed. 


desk, secured a boarding-place with 
the Widow Brooks, and his tutoring 
in town knowledge began. 

It was soon observed that old 
George was a “find.” There was noth- 
ing spectacular about his craftsman- 
ship. Adding him to the staff did not 
jump the circulation among Vox 
Populi or strengthen its influence with 
Bono Publico. But his work was de- 
pendable, accurate in detail, steady in 
quantity. He edited country corre- 
spondence, wrote “heads,” scribbled 
bromidic editorials and clipped ex- 
changes. He fitted into the office 
mechanism without jolt or quiver. He 
was worth his money. 

It took the 





an old-established country sheet where he could labor through 
the remainder of his days, awaiting the Great Assignment of the 
Master Editor to join relatives, friends and coworkers of better, 
happier years. On a day in April he appeared in Paris from 


somewhere “down in Maryland.” He was allotted the empty local 
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form of shuffling into the composing-room as opportunity offered, 
pulling over a stool before the cases of nonpareil, fitting a twisted 
green eyeshade against a furrowed forehead and composing, by 
hand, any obituary “on the hook” for next day’s paper. 

Always obituaries! He set them, like many an old-time printer, 











for the sheer love of “sticking” those battered slivers of out-of- 
date six-point. Evening after evening when he might have been 
reading in his comfortable room or attending the Olympic movie, 
he worked on in the back room alone, one bulb burning above 
his type-case, stoop-shouldered torso swaying gently to and fro, 
thin arms passing noiselessly over the compartments as the types 
filled his stick with rhythmical precision. 

And when a local resident was “called away” and his life- 
chronicle appeared in small, worn-faced type down in one corner 
of the Paris Telegraph, where it sometimes resembled a patent- 
medicine advertisement, office and town were thereby advised 
that old George had been enjoying a morbid turn the evening 
before and had worked in the back room till long past midnight. 

Yet this fact, too, was pertinent: he was strangely reticent 
about his own life-chronicle. Not until late in the following 
autumn did the rest of the staff discover that the great World 
War had taken his last surviving relative, a son. 

Winter, spring and another summer passed. Came another 
autumn. Old George had made the town’s acquaintance easily and 
well. In the office and all up and down the valley he had become 
a fixture. Then a day arrived that autumn when old George 
Davis acquired a curious obsession. 

He would set up his own obitu- 


A week of dismal, mel- 
ancholy rain it had been, { 
with the fallen leaves 
soggy and slippery under 
foot and the whole town - 
bedraggled—a week of 
early twilights. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday he worked at 
his battered old desk, ex- 
changes cluttered over it, 
paste-pot and shears al- 
ways buried beneath them. 
Without slip or falter he 
handled local happenings, 
corrected bucolic copy, 
did a little proof-reading. 

Yet often in those long 
afternoons his blue-veined 
hands would drop listlessly 
on the clutter before him, 
and his weak, wistful eyes 
would stare out the big 


window and afar down 
Main Street. Perhaps 
other voices called him 


back across the years to a 
generation that never 
dreamed of the radio, the 
hip-flask, the precocious 
flapper or the bobbed- 
haired bandit. Just a tired, 
worn-out old newspaper 
hack he looked, dragging 
through life’s Indian sum- 
mer, wishing perhaps that 
the Reaper would hasten 
his coming and bind him 
once more to the lad he 
had loved. 

An inconsequential, five- 
line item from a news- 
paper really brought his 
barren days to a climax. 
Down near the bottom of 
an inside page of the New 
York World he found it. 
Under the date line of a 
prominent New _ Jersey 
county-seat the clipping 
announced the death and 
burial of one Amos Smiley, 
editor and publisher—the 
past twenty years—of the 
local Weekly Clarion. 

Amos Smiley, his town 
or his paper, meant little 


“Oh, Lord!” he mur- 
mured brokenly. 
“T've set it as if I was 
somehow a famous 
man—as if my death 
mattered,” 





or nothing in the lives of old George’s Vermont associates. They 
could discern no reason for his hectic interest when he showed 
them the clipping. 

“No, that’s right—you wouldn’t understand,” he said in a husky 
whisper. Then, poignantly, he explained: “We started out to- 
gether, Amos an’ me. I learned my trade forty years ago in his 
father’s office.” 

“Well,” said the sympathetic Sam Hod, editor and publisher 
of the Telegraph, “it’s tough no one sent you word so you could 
take in the funeral.” 

“Sort o’ lost track of each other, Amos an’ me, 


” 


responded old 


Géérge. “After our paper failed—out in Ohio—we jus’ natcherly 
drifted apart. An’ now he’s gone—like Joe an’ Alex an’ my wife 
an’ boy. Gone, gone—all gone but me!” And without tears, he 


returned to his desk, laid his forehead on his bony wrists and 
remained bowed so for the next ten minutes. 

The life-weary local editor had outlived everything and everyone 
who made his world. Setting up those obituaries night after night 
may have numbed him with the futility of further earthly exist- 
And the passing of this Smiley may have added the final 


ence. 
straw. Besides, he hungered for his son. 

Up to the Great War old George had lived in his boy. But a 
German shell had taken the lad in front of St. Mihiel. And it 


had rained all that 
week too! 

So he closed his desk 
and locked the office 
door against intrusion 
that final Friday night. 
I can see every move 
he made! About half- 
past eight he found an 
empty zinc galley, fixed 
a composing-stick to 
thirteen em measure, 
dragged over a tall of- 
fice stool, climbed up 
on it, produced the bat- 
tered green eyeshade, 
paused a moment with 


the six-point before 
him. 
For like thousands 


of other old-time edi- 
tors, he would compose 
in the “stick,” word by 
word and line by line, 
correcting his set as he 
worked. Just who 
would find interest in 
that obituary he did 
not stop to consider 
His expedient simply 
epitomized the univer- 
sal hunger of the hu- 
= man heart for recogni- 
tion. The world had 
never singled him out 
among the many; so 
he would recognize 
himself on that final 
galley of type. 

Slowly, carefully, he 
began sticking the six- 
ae 

The quiet of the of- 
fice thickened; the 
shadows deepened in 
the corners. Over by 
the west windows the 
gas burners purred 
beneath the linotype 
pots. On the tin roof 
of the composing-room 
the rain played a mel- 
low dirge. Out in Main 
Street sounded the in- 
termittent honking of 
automobiles. But other- 
wise silence, silence 
complete except for 
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the rhythmic clicking of tiny types or the dropping down of his 
composing-rule afresh as each new line was spaced and finished. 

Ordinarily a swift compositor, it took him half an hour to fill his 
first stick. He read the lines over, his thin lips moving as he half 
spoke the words: 


GEORGE BEULAH DAVIS 
1866—1924 
—o— 

The body of George Beulah Davis, for the past eighteen months 
local editor of The Paris Daily Telegraph, will be shipped to 
Queenstown, Maryland, tomorrow for burial in the Davis fami 
lot beside his wife. It was recovered from the lower Green Riv 
this morning by the town authorities. It is believed that grief 
over the untimely death of his only son, killed in France exactly 
six years ago yesterday, motivated his drastic demise. 


INE o'clock came—half-past, a quarter to ten. Pedestrians were 
few in the town’s business section. Once or twice the latch 
was tried on the front office door, but on finding it locked the 
would-be callers went on their way. Again and again little gusts 
of autumn rain spattered on the roof. It had rained all that week. 
Frequently, as he paused, the old “comp’s” forehead would go 
down on his wrists. Thus, once or twice he pied some lines in 
the “stick.” With unseeing eyes he straightened them. Never 
did a galley fill so slowly. 

It was hard to be terse when his welling heart would tell so 
much. Yet thirty years of habit that would not be denied kept 
that obituary within tue usual lines—at least for the first few 
paragraphs. How could he tell all his life in one galley? 


Mr. Davis was born in Andersonville, Indiana, March 10th, 
1866. He was the youngest of ten children, six boys and four 
girls. His two elder brothers, Frank and Micah, gave their lives 
for the Union at Antietam. His father, who had also been in the 
battle, passed away in 1870 from wounds received in that same 
engagement, from which he never fully recovered. 


Bitter discouragement assailed old George. The galley already’ 


held three or four inches of type, and he had hardly “got himself 
started.” For a time he considered deleting that detail about the 
brothers and his father to save space for the record of his own 
career later on. Yet to deny those brothers and that father recog- 
nition for their long-forgotten heroism seemed to him to take on 
the color of personal selfishness; and so he allowed the phrases 
to remain. 

That folks who knew nothing and cared less about his inconse- 
quential family would read this obituary, never seemed to occur 
to old George. His heart was filled with hunger for those who 
had departed unrecognized. So with slow composition, pauses for 
thought, changes and spacing, the clock-hands were nearing eleven 
when he finally “got down to himself in earnest.” 

Before he dumped his third stick, he stopped and read what 
he had set: 


Mr. Davis received his early education in the public schools of 
Queenstown, Md., such as they were in that day. Well he re- 
members the little stone schoolhouse beside the Annapolis Turn- 
pike presided over by a young lady named Pickens—Miss Angela 
Pickens—who afterward married Basil— 


Old George stopped and went back four lines, distributing them 
in mute hurt. There was no place in an obituary for verbose 
reminiscence; how many times in distant days had he tried to 
beat that cruel fact into young reporters’ heads? Now he must 
take his own medicine. The little stone schoolhouse on the Turn- 
pike Was duly obliterated. And old George went on: 


At fifteen years of age, faced with the necessity of helping with 
the support of his mother, Mr. Davis tramped to Logansport and 
secured his first real employment with old Colonel Smiley on the 
Logansport Weekly Beacon. There he formed a friendship with 
the proprietor’s son Amos. Together the boys learned the printer's 
trade together— 


Old George went over the inverted lines anew, noted he had 
used the word “together” twice in the same sentence. He dis- 
tributed the offending term and sat longer in thought. 

Eleven-thirty found him still laboring. The galley was three- 
quarters filled now. He recalled obituaries he had ruthlessly cut 
to quarter-galleys, to paragraphs, to a couple of “sticks.” Yet 


those life-chronicles must have been no less vital to some one than 
this last galley he was filling now was to himself. 

At ten minutes past midnight he completed his job. Stiff legs 
were uncramped from the rungs of his stool. 


Inking the rickety 


The Last Galley 


brayer on the proof-press; he daubed the twenty inches of closely 
set type and pulled himself a proof. 

Beneath the solitary bulb above the type rack old George’s 
lusterless eyes crept down the long, narrow sheet. 

“Oh, Lord!” he murmured brokenly. “I’ve set it..... It 
reads—as if I was somehow a famous man—as if my death mat- 
tered.” 

Year by year, milestone by milestone, event by event, one 
might deduce from that smudgy account that George Beulah 
Davis had been a power in the land, a pillar of the Fourth Estate, 
a flaming torch in the vanguard of journalistic achievement. And 
all the time, in his weary old heart, he knew he had been but a 
wage-slave, leaving one job when another promised more money, 
launching one or two newspaper ventures of his own, both of 
which had failed. 

Innovations in the business of newspaper publishing he had 
recalled as though he had been somehow personally responsible. 
He spoke of associates as though they also had turned out famous, 
whereas they had filled nameless graves, even as his own grave 
would become forgotten. 

It was long after midnight when finally he groped his way to 
the front office, leaving the one bulb burning above the type-case 
and the last galley lying on the proof-press. Slumping into the 
chair at his desk, he buried his face on one arm. 

“There aint one blessed thing in all that obit that’s worth a 
tinker’s cuss,” he moaned. “I aint done one dum thing since I 
was born that’s worth settin’ up for strangers to read.” Like 
acid on his naked flesh, the realization came, and started to eat 
its way into his soul. : 

His life had been a blank, a hideous blank. If he finished his 
corrections, left the galley in the rack for tomorrow’s Telegraph, 
went out on the East Main Street bridge and dropped over in the 
darkness, far more than the Green River’s waters would close 
above him with scarcely a ripple. That sweeping, relentless cur- 
rent of earthly activity called human life would close over him with 
scarcely a ripple likewise. 

“Not one heroic thing have I done in all my days!” he cackled 
at the sociable old stove as though the stove might answer back 
and make it an argument. Pathetic he was, there alone in the 
midnight, hair rumpled, eyeshade askew, head jerked back on his 
turkey neck. “I can’t let that obit go through so! There oughta 
be one heroic incident! Just one!” 

One heroic incident! 

Perhaps it wasn’t too late even yet. 

Back in the composing-room the one bulb still burned. On the 
bed of the proof-press the last galley awaited final correction. 
But old George had to go—had to think things out. 


ULLING down the brim of his soft felt hat, he locked the office 

door and turning up the collar of his threadbare coat plunged 
into the enveloping mist of that autumn midnight. 

He circled twice around Putney Square, then started up Maple 
Street hill. Turning into Walnut, he passed Sam Hod’s house and 
kept on through into Pine. Out Pine Street he trudged, beyond 
the Catholic cemetery and the hill overlooking the railroad tracks 
and river. But he could not see the stream from which, in the 
morning, they might lift out his limp, drowned body. He could 
scarcely make out the headlight of the locomotive that pulled 
into Paris as he stood there, followed by a quarter-mile of bang- 
ing, empty freight-cars. 

He retraced his steps back down into the village. Here and 
there lamps burned in upper windows—sickroom windows, prob- 
ably. But a little Vermont town on a rainy autumn midnight 
holds no drama. There are no street derelicts to be salvaged; 
no maidens in distress shriek suddenly from lacy balconies. Only 
a humdrum lot of plain, workaday folks lay in those houses— 
fathers wondering how they would ever meet notes at the bank on 
the morrow, mothers worrying over the precocious activities of 
headstrong daughters, youths dreaming blissfully of girls they 
would later wed out of Main Street stores. and offices; local 
princesses sobbing into their pillows because their parents couldn’t 
afford to let them go on the Vermont Central’s annual excursion 
to Boston and Plymouth. 

Old George Davis, gray with the world, was suddenly stricken 
with a sense of the mediocrity of it all—the millions of ordinary, 
three-meals-a-day folks like himself that make up human life in 
America, folks destined to be born and married and work-bowed 
and obliterated with no understanding at any time of why it 
should be so, of what purpose they filled in the divine scheme 
of things—wherein it all really mattered—this Gethsemane of 
human experience. 











“Davis, I'm tellin’ you the real heroism in this world is the unwept, unhonored and unsung heroism that’s seldom noticed.” 


In this Vermont town of Paris, just as back in Queenstown, 
Maryland, were ten to fifteen thousand people, old George real- 
ized, exactly like himself. Down the years the times would be 
repeated when other moth-eaten scribes in turn would work over 
other type-cases in the midnights, setting up the thumb-nail 
chronicles of their passings just as he had done of his own. 

And of them, as of himself, would be recorded no act of 
spectacular heroism, no great moment of all-consuming abnegation, 
no story of such altruism that lifts a man to a place among 
the world’s immortals. 

It was after one o’clock when he again approached Putney 
Park in the center of the business section, with its soldier’s monu- 
ment and bedraggled band-stand looming up in the mist. His 
fallen arches pained him, but not half so cruelly as his heart. 
He sank down on an ice-cold, rusted settee, hands in his pockets, 
chin on his chest. 

And just then Frank Merriwell emerged from Joe Farrel’s All 
Night Quick Lunch and passed through the Park to reach the 
bank corner and turn up home—to bed. 

“Hello, George!” the young man cried, startled. “Aint you 
fraid you'll catch your death o’ cold, sittin’ out here in the wet 
at this time o’ night?” He paused before old George and sur- 
veyed him curiously. 

“No. Not afraid o’ catchin’ my death o’ cold. Dunno’s I'd 
care if Ishould. Feel blue, sort of. Weather’s got on my nerves.” 


“Mine too! That wound I got at St. Mihiel sure gives me the 
misery every wet spell.” 

“St. Mihiel! You was—there?” 

“Was I? I'll tell the world I was!” 

“Sit down a minute, Merriwell. I had—a boy—to St. Mihiel.” 

“That so?” And despite the wet, Frank sat down beside the 
old man. 

“T—lost—him.” 

“Lot o’ dam’ good boys snuffed out in that mix-up.” 

“You never happened—to meet him? Same name as mine— 
George B. Davis.” 

“Don’t recall that I did. There were thousands of us, you know 

“I s’pose so. It'd be askin’ too much o’ coincidence. But I 
miss him terrible. He was—all I had.” 

Perhaps a sixth sense told Frank that this shivering old man 
was mentally awry—that he needed some one to cheer him. A 
big, stocky, six-footer was Frank. He had left a prosperous 
machine-shop to go to France, and returned to find it ruined by 
incompetents. 

“Yeah,” he responded, “—life’s tough. Maybe I’m not so old 
as some—yourself for instance. But I’ve seen what I've seen, 
and I’ve felt what I’ve felt. I wish sometimes I hadn't.” 

“Oh, it aint so tough, life aint. It’s just so colorless, an’ drab, 
an’ prosaic, sort of.” 

“Colorless!” (Continued on page 126) 
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‘THE villages and farms gilded 
with evening sun seemed in- 
credibly passive in contrast to the 
rush of the fast train weaving 
through them on its way to New 
York. In the little towns people 
were sitting down to their suppers, 
and on the train an immaculate 
colored waiter was going through 
the Pullmans announcing that for 
the first time he called the pas- 
sengers’ attention to the fact that 
dinner was served. Most of the 
travelers had looked out of the 
windows sleepily or were reading 
as lazily, but now many of them 
began to bestir themselves, to re- 
gard themselves critically in the 
little strip of mirror between the 
windows, to straighten ties, or 
apply powder, and make ready for 
the enjoyment of the one event 
likely to break the monotony of 
the long ride. 

In one of the little black-and- 
gray private compartments a girl 
regarded the waiter with interest 
as he repeated his announcement at 
the open door. She waited a few 
minutes; then leaning forward she 
looked at herself in the mirror, and 
the mirror gave back a lovely oval 
face, which travel had not tired. 
It was an ingénue face with gray- 
blue eyes set rather far apart under 
narrow, faintly curving eyebrows; 
and her hair, which curled irrepres- 
sibly, was drawn away from her 
forehead like a curtain on either 
side and held in a simple and old- 
fashioned knot at the back. The 
inspection was satisfactory, and 
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with the swiftest of gestures to smooth her hair, she spoke to the 


young man opposite her: 
“He’s called dinner, dear.” 


“Already? It seems to me we've just stopped eating.” 


“Why, we had luncheon at twelve.” 


“You're hungry, Cynthia?” 
“Yes. 


And besides, I’m tired of sitting here. 


in the diner, Dick. Let’s go in before it gets crowded.” 
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“Of course I love 
him,” Cynthia replied. 
“Do you think I need 
you to tell me so?” 


Cynthia laughed. 
she told him. 


oneymoon 


Illustrated by 


Howard Chandler 
Christy 


He pushed the door of the 
compartment shut and came 
over to sit beside her. He 
was a very young man, still 
slouching a little in the effort 
to carry his height, with a 
kind, blunt face, the sort of 
face which looks on football 
games with scientific enthusi- 
asm and vaudeville shows 
with relish. 


“Tired, sweetheart?” he 
wondered. 

“I’m never tired,” said 
Cynthia. “I don’t want to 
be tired. I don't want to 


miss a thing. There’s so 
much to see—all the funny 
little sleepy towns—and the 
people who go past the door 
of the compartment. Do 
leave it open, Dick.” 

“T like to feel alone with 
you,” said Dick. 

“So do I—but I wish you 
could have seen the girl who 
passed just now. I’m sure 
she was a bride too. Such 
clothes, Dick. The loveliest 
soft gray crépe silk, with a 
little swinging cape and the 
smartest hat and shoes. I 
think she’s in the diner now. 
Let’s go right away.” 

Dick laughed and straight- 
ened himself. 

“All right, greedy! Let’s 
go and hurt our bank-roll. 
My word, Cynthia, how 
money does fly! I started 
from home with fifteen 
hundred dollars, and you 
wouldn’t believe what we've 
done in a week to that pile. 
We'll be running short first 
thing you know, and I 
thought I was taking more 
than we needed.” 


“You never can take more than I need,” 


She followed her husband through the cars in their long progress 
toward the diner, and every step of it was enjoyment. Demurely 
she walked, steadying herself now and then against a berth as 
the train lurched a little, and she saw everyone, tired women 
with puffed faces and untidy hair, sophisticated-looking couples, 
hot-looking men, college girls on their way to school, handsome 














people, ugly people, rich-look- 
ing ones and _ poor-looking 
ones; and all of them were as 
grist to her mill of observa- 
tion. Many of those who 
looked at her looked again. 
Her dress of tailored blue hung 
very straight from her shoul- 
ders, and her hair was pretty 
and orderly, even where the 
little curls sprang from it. 
The dining-car was already 


ARGARET CULKIN BANNING has 

never written more penetratingly of youth 
than in this story of Cynthia the bride and how 
she responded to the check-rein. So real are the 
characters and the situations that one wonders if 
a reading may not bring a tinge of red to certain 
cheeks in the author's “own home town”—which 
is up near the northern rim of these United States. 


“Takes twenty minutes,” he 
objected, “and there are sev- 


eral things ready. Now, that 
hash—” 
“IT don’t care. I like to 


watch people, and we can order 
some melons first—it’s too 
warm for soup. The melons 
those people are eating’’—she 
indicated the girl in gray and 
the man with her—‘look nice 
enough. Melons and_ the 
steaks—” 





filling. 

“See, I was right to come 
in early,’ boasted Cynthia as the steward showed them to a small 
table and seated Cynthia so that she rode forward. ‘Look, there’s 
that girl, Dick. Did you ever see such clothes? And she’s not 
so awfully pretty.” 

The girl in gray evidently left Dick cold. 
cursory. “Uh-huh—not so much,” he said. 
Cynthia?” 

She picked up the menu with an air of great discrimination 
and looked it over. 

“There’s not much,” she remarked, surveying the thirty or 
more different kinds of foods listed. “Nothing that looks good. 
I think we'd better order a couple of T-bone steaks from the grill.” 


His inspection was 
“What do we eat, 


“Wont one do for us both?” 
“Oh, hardly, Dick—it looks so scrimping—and get some aspara- 
gus and some potatoes au gratin, and I think I'll have just lettuce 
with Thousand Island dressing—if it’s any good—and after that 
—you like ice cream with crushed raspberries—let’s have that, 
and some coffee.” 
Dick’s eyes had followed her instructions on the menu and they 
stopped at crucial points. ‘““Melons—Casaba—$0.75. . . T-bone 
steaks—$2.50.” Not less than ten dollars for this meal! He 


wrote it down, smiling with mingled amusement and grimness 
at his wife. 

“That’s a fine expensive dinner you ordered, my child. 

“Oh, let’s not talk about prices, Dick. 


I hate it. 








“Tll cover you with jewels, darling,” declared Dick. 


“I can do little for you,” she replied, “but you have me.” 














Dick lapsed into silence. 

Cynthia looked out the window. Her heart still 
leaped at the mere passing of things, at the motion 
toward her new life. She leaned on her hand, then 
with a gesture that had become instinctive, put her 
hands together beneath the white tablecloth. Her 
hands were oddly unlike the rest of her dainty 
figure and exquisite face. They were large and 
bony, as if they had seen hard work, and the nails 
were well shaped, but looked as if they had only 
recently been manicured, still a little rough around 
the edges. From where she sat, Cynthia could see 
the hands of the girl in gray, brown and muscular 
but obviously hands that had become muscular from 
play and not labor. 

The melons were served. They were pink and 
luxurious, and Cynthia hungrily plunged a spoon 
into hers. A man across the narrow aisle was 
watching her with admiration, and there was a little 
tightening of her whole body in response to it. She 
knew all about men now, having been married ten 
days. Poor man—no wonder he looked at her, 
when he had to eat with that fat, sluggish creature 
who was probably his wife. But what diamonds 
the woman had! 

“Look, Dick, 
woman’s diamonds. 
suggested softly. 

“Uh-huh,” answered Dick again, not looking. 
“Nice melon, isn’t it? Ought ’to be, at that price.” 

I don’t really care for diamonds,” said Cynthia. 
“T think that every cheap actress is loaded with 
them. You ought to have very few jewels—but 
those you have should be distinctive, absolutely. 
Now, what I really want is a string of pearls— 
small but well matched. I thought when we got 
to New York we could—” 

“Oh, sweetheart, get that out of your head. I’m 
not in the pearl-necklace class—though I wish I 
were. I'd like nothing better than to hang a string 
of pearls around that pretty little neck of yours.” 

They sat looking at each other over the ruined 
melons, and the young man’s eyes had a kind of 
tremulous adoration in them. She was so charm- 
ingly pretty and sweet. 

“Tl get them for you, though, before I’m 
through,” he added as an afterthought. 

“Why?” she asked teasingly. 

He leaned toward her. “Because I adore you.” 

Cynthia smiled. She felt these days as if she 
were learning a new and fascinating game. 

“Do you think a woman inspires a man?” 

“Do I?” asked Dick. “I think she makes him 
what he is. I could conquer the world for you, 
darling. And that’s what I’m going to do.” 

He felt cooled and stimulated by the melon. 

Down the car, at another little table, another | 
young man was saying to the girl in gray: 

“Fi, what shall I buy you in New York?” 

“Don’t buy me anything,” said Fifi, “—please, 
dear. I’m tired of things. I’m tired of thinking 
of adjectives. Let’s just get free from things for 
a while, from presents and trousseaux. I want 
nothing on earth except a holiday with you. Only 
get one order of that veal, and I'll eat a little 
piece of yours.” 

“That girl in gray looks as if she had everything on earth,” 
remarked Cynthia analytically. “She must be happy.” 

“Aren't you happy?” asked Dick quickly. 

“You know I am, foolish! Of course I am. 
ing with happiness. How could I be anything else? 
to New York—married—and everything?” 

The waiter deftly slipped two platters with thick steaks in 
front of them. 

“Now don’t you feel hungry?” 

Dick grinned. 

“You bet I do,” 
Cynthia.” 

“IT want to be. I want to have what they call perfect little 
dinners—you know, just lots of silver and glass and lovely center- 
pieces of flowers and candles—” 


when you get a chance, at that 
Aren’t they marvelous!” she 


I’m just seeth- 
On my way 


cried Cynthia softly. 


he said. “You're a great little meal-orderer, 
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“Well, of course we'll work up to that. But we'll begin 
simply.” 

“Not too simply. 
riages when everything is in a mess all the time. 
and then we'll be sure to keep it up.” 

“Takes money, Cynthia.” 

“Get the money, stupid. Didn’t you say you could conquer 


If there’s one thing I hate, it’s these mar- 
Let’s start right, 


the world for me? Look at that funny little station? Why do 
you suppose we are stopping here?” 
“Some good reason. Look at the little restaurant, Cynthia. 


What does that make you think of?” 

Obviously it didn’t make Cynthia think of anything she wanted 
to remember. She looked at her hands, but they too reminded 
her of a restaurant, not so unlike the one outside the window, 
and of herself standing at the chairs of customers, serving. 

















“Don’t remind me, Dick. That was an awful experience. For 
a girl of any sensibility, the thing was intolerable.” 

Dick regarded his wife curiously, and then looked back at the 
station restaurant. He didn’t mind thinking of Cynthia behind 
those tables, though of course he had been glad to get her out 
of it. That was where Cynthia had come from, and some of 
their happiest and most romantic interviews had been in just 
such a place. Then, wnen he had determined to marry her, he 
had gone back to Cosmopolis and had it out with his family. 
It had been a row, but when they had seen how desperately in 
earnest he was, his mother had given in and helped him. She 
had brought Cynthia to her own home and kept her there for 
two months before the marriage, shrouding Cynthia’s origin with 
skillful indefiniteness and building up a little acquaintanceship 
for Cynthia to start with after she was married. 











Mr. Holston had an 
air of hovering over 
Cynthia as if she be 
longed to him. When 
they proposed another 
cabaret, Dick rebelled. 


With amazing swiftness she 


Cynthia had not been difficult. 
had taken on the color of her environment, until Dick’s simple, 


well-bred home seemed a familiar setting for her. Her past, 
the stepmother past, the restaurant past, she had neatly dropped 
into oblivion, and it had sunk like a stone. If she referred to 
it at all with Dick, it was as a dreadful experience which she 
had endured bravely. Dick was used to that now, but just at 
first he found it hard to understand why working in a restaurant 
to support yourself was something to be hidden. There were 
snobs, of course, as even his mother pointed out, who might 
think it something against Cynthia, so perhaps it was better to 
forget it. 

But in Dick’s secret mind one of his most delightful and roman- 
tic memories was the magic of dropping into that little restaurant 
in the raw mining town where he had (Continued on page 130) 
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Hughes 


After a holiday in New York, taken for the 
rest thus afforded him, Rupert Hughes has returned 
to the land of sun-kissed native sons and Holly- 
wood, where a company of yellow-faced motion- 
picture actors were already champing at their bits 
awaiting his megaphonic direction, in order to pro- 
ceed with the filming of the big and important pic- 
ture which his millions of fans will presumably have 
an opportunity of applauding before midsummer. 


The Story So Far: 

FROM a sky above the sky, certain angels mused upon the 
anthill antics of the creatures of earth. Their attention was 

specially caught by Niobe Fenn, who enjoyed youth, beauty and 

riches, yet paced in frantic restlessness her sumptuous room; 


and by a poor young man called Joel Kimlin, who lay in ambush 
above a country road, watching with rifle poised, for his enemy. 
It chanced that God passed by, and noting the derisive humor 
of two of the angels, He was moved to say: “Descend, then, to 
the earth, and inhabit, each of you, the body of one of my 
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creatures, and learn what it is to go to and fro in the earth.” 

This Niobe, despite her youth, beauty and wealth, had that day 
said to her suitor Bret Rattoon: “I want to die. What is there 
to want? What’s the good of anything?” A few hours later the 
Angel of Derision, entering the room where Niobe slept, bade the 
soul of Niobe begone, then crept into the empty tenement. 

That same day young Joel Kimlin had been chosen to avenge 
the death of his kinsman in a feud battle by killing Josh Tapper. 
But as he waited with his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And 
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here the Angel of Scorn found him and dispossessed his unresist- 
ing soul..... Yet the earthly lives of these two young people 
seemed to go on as before. And now came their strange meeting. 
One day Niobe sought to drive her car fast enough to escape 
boredom and Bret; and her flight ended only when she and 
her car went over a cliff together. Joel, plodding the path below, 
saw the eatastrophe, and brought her aid—and never forgot her. 
Returning to town, Joel found a revival meeting in progress, 
and was moved to attend it in company with his sorry pretty 





“When it hoorts 
too much, yell, 
please!” He drew 
her head farther 
back. Lydia came 
into the room at 
that moment. 


sweetheart Hilda. The 
evangelist won both 
these young people, but 
poor Hilda was mur- 
dered next day and died 
in terror of hellfire. 

Brooding over Hilda’s 
fate, Joel became con- 
vinced that Niobe also 
was in peril of eternal 
torment, and that he 
must save her. So he 
tramped to the Fenn 
country place, but while 
Niobe was interested in 
the strange youth, his 
religious fervor did not 
impress her, and finally 
he departed in wrath. 

Homeless, Joel wan- 
dered; but Niobe was 
continually in his mind, 
and from time to time 
he renewed his efforts to 
“save” her. Presently 
she herself rebelled 
against her idle life, and 
undertook to make a 
profession of the one ac- 
tivity that roused her 
enthusiasm—dancing 

Niobe had been for 
some time a pupil at the 
school of the Russian 
Kaledin, and was re- 
hearsing ardently for her 
first public performance. 
when the zealot Joel 
again sought to persuade her flippant feet from what he considered 
the path to perdition. She had been ill of influenza and had 
overstrained herself at rehearsals; the stress of sending Joel 
about his business proved the last straw. She collapsed in the 
taxi going home, and Bret Rattoon carried her unconscious into 
her house. (The story continues in detail: ) 


“DUT her feet higher than her head.” 

From some star-far world, muddled words reached Niobe’s 
soul. Remote, peculiar beings were agitating themselves about 
something while she was heartlessly left to sink and smother 
in deep waters unobserved, uncared for even by her own kith 
and kin. 

She was the only one who felt sorry for herself, but was not 
even strong enough to weep. And what was the use of tears? 
Everything was so vain that grief itself was a vanity. 

She gave up and let go, and drowned and died. Then, as 
drowned people do, she began to float to the surface. She came 
to consciousness from unconsciousness after the manner of one 
who returns with closed eyes from the ocean into the air, and 
looking about, rediscovers the sky and the other swimmers and 
floaters. 

Niobe’s soul lifted her eyelids like a woman rising from sleep 
and running to raise the shades and turn midnight into instant 
noon. And she learned with a dull surprise that the far-off 
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Martians she had overheard were really her sister Lydia and Bret 
Rattoon; and that she herself was the person whose feét were 
to be put higher than her head. 

Bret Rattoon was actually stuffing a number of cushions under 
her heels, leaving her head low at the other end of the divan. 
It was a preposterous attitude, and before her brain was quite 
awake, her muscles fought as a cat resists a posture it has not 
selected. 

Her skull had not yet recovered enough of the resurgent blood 
to marvel at its own astounding mystery. When the blood-supply 
had been withdrawn from her brain-pipes, she (or her soul or 
some curious thing she called herself) had simply passed into 
nothingness. The moment gravity poured the blood back into 
her skull, her self came back to life! 

What was she, then? What could she be, this fierce gay spirit? 
When the blood was drawn off, she died like a rat in a vacuum; 
when the blood was turned on again, she revived like a withered 
plant in the rain. And she was equally impotent to compel her 
blood to come or go. 


EFORE Niobe could even puzzle over this, her habit of raillery 

resumed its activity, and she murmured with a sickly smile: 

“For the Lord’s sake, don’t put my feet higher than my head. 
That’s what I’ve been doing all day, and that’s why I passed 
out.” 

Lydia fell to her knees with a thud and sobbed: 

“Oh, honey darling, and are you really alive again? What a 
scare you gave your poor sister! And look at Bret—white as 
a sheet!” : 

Refreshed by the brief death as if she were born again, Niobe 
grew angry with her usual promptitude: 

“Why the melodrama? Can't a girl faint? They used to do 
nothing else. Besides, I’m an artist now. I’ve got to affect a 
temperament.” 

Her flippancy, lise most flippancy, was the terrified flight of 
a skater who keeps from freezing and perishing in chill waters 
only by flitting over thin ice at the utmost speed, and gliding 
the faster and more lightly the graver the peril. 

Niobe was fugitive from the dreadful realization that her body 
was not unbreakable, that it had indeed already broken in part, 
that from now on she was to be one of those wretches who must 
be always taking care of themselves, dieting, staying home from 
places, wrapping up, abstaining from pleasures, from adventures, 
voyages—even from adventures of the mind and excitements to 
the thought. 

She caught it all in a moment with the swift comprehension 
of a Dante looking down from a crag in hell and seeing innumer- 
able damnations at a glance. 

To disguise her fears she ridiculed the fears of Bret and Lydia. 
In bluffing them, Niobe gave them a hint which they took at 
once; and they in turn bluffed her. They pretended to accept 
a merited rebuke and to put away ridiculous fears. Bret urged 
that they all adjourn for a dinner outside, and after that a dance 
or a theater. Niobe welcomed the thought but knew that she 
was unequal to the tasks of undressing, dressing again and sitting 
up straight before the populace. She was afraid to test the 
flaw in her fabric. And this gave her an even more profound 
alarm. 

The reason she alleged, however, was that a quiet dinner at 
home would be pleasanter; and Bret, cowed by the unwonted 
fatigue in her manner, agreed with her that an evening at home 
would be luxurious. But it would have been better if they had 
gone out and let actors or the unconscious comedians in the 
crowds amuse them, for the three alone found it hard to play 
their parts. It is always easier to act before strangers than before 
the family. 

Bret left early, giving for a pretext the need of sleep against 
a hard day at the office. Then Niobe went to bed, on the ground 
that she was wearier than any scrub-woman. And Lydia went to 
bed because there was no one to sit up with. 

In the dark of their separate rooms, the three gave themselves 
over to their blackest fears. 


Nt morning found Niobe restored to her usual vivacity. She 
put two fingers on her pulse and felt her heart as one listens 
to the ticking of an irregular and whimsical watch. Her chro- 
nometer seemed to be keeping time once more, and she went about 
the elaborate ceremonies that made up the ritual of matins, 
between bed and breakfast. 

When she reached the studio, she was convinced that her anger 
at Joel had been more to blame for her swoon than any organic 
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trouble with her heart. She was angry at herself for letting such 
a creature anger her, and resolved to ignore him. 

She told Kaledin nothing of her collapse and set about her 
work with more vim than ever. She toiled especially over her 
back-kicks, and found herself so inelastic that she appealed to 
Kaledin for help. He gave her a set of exercises at the bar 
to limber her up. Placing one foot on the bar back of her, she 
forced her trunk backward as far as she could, until she could 
stand the strain no longer. Then setting one heel on the bar 
in front of her, she bent forward, trying to lay her brow on her 
knee. Changing legs, she continued the struggle to elongate her 
sinews and loosen her joints. 

When she had stretched her muscles as far as she could by 
her own powers of compulsion, she was ready for help. And 
Kaledin took her in charge. 

Clinging to the bar with one hand, the other outstretched 
gracefully, she stood on her left foot while Kaledin took her 
right foot in his right hand, set his left hand under her right 
knee, turned her foot sidewise in his palm, then lifted it gently, 
higher and higher, warning her: 

“When it hoorts too much, yell, please.” 

Niobe watched her toe coming up and up till the thews began to 
tug at their moorings and she was sure the hip-joint would snap. 
But she set her teeth and made no sound. At length Kaledin, 
watching her face, relented. 

Then he walked back, keeping her thigh turned outward at the 
hip and carrying her foot with him till her leg was extended to 
the side. Again he hoisted carefully until the pain began. As 
yet he had little success with her, though Ariadna, standing a 
little farther along the bar, was practicing the same feat with- 
out help and kicking sidewise till her knee tapped her shoulder. 

Envy enabled Niobe to silence her distress for a while, but at 
length a gasp betrayed her. Kaledin lowered her foot and walked 
back with it again, while the hip-joint rotated marvelously in its 
ingenious socket. Now he began to force her heel toward the 
back of the head. 

He caught her chin in his left hand and her right knee in his 
right hand and drew her head farther and farther back and her 
knee higher and higher. 

It happened that Lydia came into the room at that moment 
in search of Niobe, and found her with her throat arched high 
in a look of agony, and her whole body in the grip of a Pro- 
crustes who seemed to be trying to crack her bones. Lydia en- 
joyed all the emotions of a medieval visitor to a torture-chamber 
seeing a heretic stretched on the rack. 

Lydia ran up to the panting Niobe and gasped: 

“You looked like something out of Fox’s ‘Book of Martyrs.’ 
I'm sure this dancing business will be the death of you. Who 
ever dreamed it could be so hard!” 

“I never did,” sighed Niobe. “Can you hear me creak when I 
walk? Listen! I sound to myself like an old wicker rocking- 
chair.” 

But this crepitation was one of the many musics which the 
body plays only for the inner ear of its tenant. 


HERE was an unusual stir in advance over the approaching 

recital of Kaledin’s pupils. The newspapers gave liberal 
space to its artistic portent, but really concerned themselves with 
two of his pupils least important in the dance but of a certain 
importance in that small upper reach of society which is known 
as “society.” The things they do and say and wear Up There 
are captivating to the lower circles, and the epithet “exclusive” 
is generally fastened to it, though high society is no more ex- 
clusive than any other plateau. 

The most gifted pupils were slighted by the reporters and 
photographers, who gave no rest to two of the least proficient. 
One of these was Niobe, who had native grace and the promise 
of a career; the other was the far more wealthy and aristocratic 
Olivia Pruyn, whom her fellow-pupils democratically dubbed “the 
Prune.” She proved the infinite variety of society by being as 
unlike Niobe as possible in symmetry, agility and intelligence. 

She was a forlorn little daughter of the rich, as piano-legged 
as Lydia, and as dumpy, but without Lydia’s ability to accept the 
fate of her figure with resignation. Olivia was set on being a 
dancer, and she worked doggedly—doggedly was the word, for she 
had both the grit and the grace of a bulldog, and as good a 
chance of success in poetic dancing. She had kept at it already 
for three years, and grew more ungainly every day. 

The girls loved her with a sweet contempt, and laughed at 
her to her face. And she laughed with them, but grew more 
muscle-bound and muscle-evident with every lesson. , 

















To the reporters, however, she was front-page news. They 
published her photographs and interviewed her copiously, ignor- 
ing the Nabokova and other brilliant dancers. 

The reporters tried to interview Niobe too, but she treated 
them as she treated Joel. If they caught her, she would say 
nothing but that she had nothing to say. Her only long speech 
was this: 

“Come around in a hundred years or so when I’ve found what 
it’s all about, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

They published her picture in spite of her, and put into her 
mouth stupidities she had never uttered, about art and ex- 
pressionism, modernism and symbolism. 

“The only -ism I know anything about is rheumatism,” said 
Niobe. “And all I know about dancing is that I'll never learn it.” 

All this, however, made gorgeous headlines for the newspapers, 
and combined with the world-wide frenzy for and against the 
mania of jazz, to make the dancer a cosmic figure. 

On the crest of this billow of excitement the time drew near 
for Kaledin’s recital, and one of the newspapers that published 
a picture of Niobe caught Joel’s eye. 








Kaledin crossed the 
stage with the amaz- 
ing strides that had 
made him famous 
and landed on Joel 
like a cougar. 


Thirty-two 


Chapter 


w= Joel had watched Niobe vanishing in the crowd, he 

had lost more than her respect; he had lost his own. If 
she acquired a fear of the weakness of her heart, he acquired 
a terror of the strength of his. She found that hers was a crip- 
pled thing; he found that his was a beast of prey. It had a lust 
for blood beside his own. 

He made his way home in a reeling world of storm, shaken 
by the slash of lightning, the flare of merciless rage revealing 
himself to himself as a dangerous savage capable of murder. 

No judge or jury could have condemned Joel with more 
repugnance than he felt for himself. He was almost ready for 
suicide. His soul was on the point of lynching his body. He 
was born with a mind that saw everything with passion. He saw 
life as an alternation of pious and impious actions, people as a 
mixture of good men and bad men. His motto was “Right is 
right, and wrong is wrong,” and he was sure that neither he nor 
anybody else could ever be in doubt as to which was which or ever 
really unable to make a choice. 
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Mrs. Sessel opened a 
door and motioned 
Niobe in. She found 
Joel a white young 
giant .... dark eyes 
yearning for her tall his 
very gaze was a prayer. 


He knew that 
all rich people 
grow rich dis- 
honestly, and that 
only those could 29 
go to heaven who 
could squeeze 
through the eye of 
one of his mother’s 
cambric _ needles. 
He knew that 
beautiful clothes 
or beautiful exposures of flesh were evidences of 
Satanic successes. He knew that dancing is a 
devilish commotion of solely lascivious intent. He 
knew that if he could persuade Niobe to quit 
dancing, quit putting on rich garments, and quit being rich and 
snobbish, he could lift her off the infernal gridirons. 

When she rebuffed him, he was filled with a holy wrath and was 
as ready to sacrifice her as Abraham was to immolate his dearly 
beloved son. To strike her dead would have been at that moment 
to wield the sharp sword of the Archangel Michael. But she 
had got away from him before he could split her pretty neck. 

As he turned homeward, however, his divine anger ebbed, and 
a groveling remorse took its place. He felt on his brow the 
brand of one who had been ready to play Cain and owed his 
guiltlessness entirely to the agility of his victim. He wondered 
that everyone who met him did not recoil from him. He thanked 
God again and again for saving him from the temptation he 
was led into. 

He began to love Niobe all the more from having hated her 
so fiercely. To apologize to her and to renew his evangelical 
campaign for her soul made up his chief ambition now. But 
he did not know how to find her. It would be useless to go back 
to the school. He had failed in his attempt to accost her on 
the street. To trail her to her home in a taxicab was the thing 
a detective would do—or always did, at least, in the police 
fiction he had read. But that would mean a most complicated 
plan, waiting for hours outside her school in a taxicab with 
no visible excuse for loitering, and the expenditure of a pro- 
hibitive sum of money. 

He had to work too hard and too long for his dollars to 
squander them in watching a taximeter drip his dimes away. 

And then he saw in the paper the picture of Niobe, leaping at 
him in a costume that was hardly more than Eve wore on the 
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Beneath the photo- 
graph was the astounding announcement that Niobe was actually 


occasion of her famous coming-out party. 


going to appear before the public in this revelation. Joel’s ire 
flared again, and he cried out that he wished he had killed 
Kaledin the day he met him, or Niobe the day she insulted him. 

On the first d&y of the ticket-sale Joel was prompt at the 
box-office. The man within glanced at his shabbiness and of- 
fered him a gallery seat. But Joel wanted to be near, and he 
paid five dollars for a place in the front row. 

The immense arena of Carnegie Hall was filled in all its 
balconies to the roof when the usher led the embarrassed Joel 
down to the very brink of a sea of witnesses. 

After a preliminary bit of music, there came an ensemble 
called “The Return of the Amazons.” The girls marched forth 
to battle in short tunics, with helmets, greaves and spears and 
shields. Niobe was among them, and Joel gaped. After a brief 
war-dance, the Amazons fell into line and advanced haughtily to 
the fray. They came back defeated, the wounded supporting the 
dying and carrying home the dead. 

Compared with what was to follow, the dancers were well 
concealed, but Joel felt like Actzon surprising Diana’s train at 
the bath. When he had seen Niobe at the school in her working 
costume, he had studied her with a certain covetous approval. 





















But when he saw her on exhibition before thousands of strangers, 
he revolted against her as a brazen hussy. 

Joel could imagine the charm of possessing Niobe for his own 
toy, but it maddened him to be sharing her beauty with the 


rabble. Only his timidity before the throng kept him from rising 
and ordering her back to her clothes. 

Bret was also in the audience, in a box with Lydia. He too 
was suffering from Niobe’s publication of her beauty; but he 
did not despise her or denounce her loftily. He felt that he 
had no right to forbid or criticize her. He just wished she 
wouldn’t. 

When at last the dance was over, the tornado of applause 
sounded like a far-off shower of rain. She danced out with 
the others to acknowledge the approval and, still half-asleep with 
terror, trod on other heels and was trodden on. 

Her heart was or its bad behavior too. She asked it only to 
live till she had finished her solo, and then to rest forever. 

While she was changing her costume, other numbers were 
going on amid far-off faint salvos of applause. Niobe was as- 
sailed with a sudden assurance that she would never get through 
her own dance, that she would be stricken with forgetfulness in 
the middle of it and be unable to go on or to get off. She could 
not even remember how it began. 





She seized Olivia Pruyn 
and pleaded: 


Livy, Livy, how in 
heaven does my dance 
start?” 

“Shut up and let me 


alone!”’ Olivia whimpered. 

I was just remembering 
my own, and you’ve 
knocked it out of my 
head.” 
The whole troupe was hysterical with 
anxieties; yet all of the girls were acquit- 
ting themselves nobly before the audience; 
all of the frightened sheep were giving the 
public the impression that they were mere 
butterflies and humming-birds rejoicing in 
their wings and knowing nothing whatever 
of care. 

With each of the numbers, Joel’s in- 
dignation mounted. The whole affair was 
a scandal in a #ecent country. He won- 
dered that brimstone did not beat in the 
roof. If he had been Samson and there 
had been pillars to grasp, he would have 
pulled down the temple of infamy upon 
these worshipers of Baal and Moloch. He 
wished that he might at least blind the 
whole audience in time to prevent its see- 
ing Niobe in her shame. 

Suddenly it was her cue. The small 
orchestra gave forth a fanfare of horns, 
and a rubble of drums, and broke into a pastoral strain. 

Then Niobe stepped forth. 

Like the Greek marbles she was tinted in gorgeous colors. Save 
for a little bunch of red grapes at her ear, her hair fell un- 
restrained in a banner. A tunic of chiffon knotted loosely at the 
shoulders dropped to mid-thigh but was caught up at the hips 
above fiesh-colored trunks draped with the chiffon. Around her waist 
ran a loop of grapevine with young leaves and clusters of grapes. 
From her left shoulder to her right hip was slung a purple 
scarf. 

She came in sidewise, striding as far as possible in one plane, 
marching in a flat posture as if she were a bas-relief from a 
Parthenonian frieze, some Hellenic maiden come to life but not 
quite free as yet of the marble. 

She carried aloft a great oval basket loaded with red grapes, 
green and purple grapes, and green leaves. She held for a 
moment a posture sharply angular, elbows and knees acute in a 
kind of archaic awkwardness. 

The audience gasped to see her. The fame the newspapers 
had given her, her family’s fame, and the advertisements of her 
great skill warmed the crowd to her, and she felt a cordiality 
in the hush that greeted her. She was beautiful to an amaze- 
ment, and revealed with a frankness (Continued on page 146) 
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H® lay upon the smudgy, tangled breast of the snowslide— 
a piece of human débris in the mass of upheaved ice and 
broken drifts, of uprooted trees, hanging awry, their roots gro- 
tesquely heavenward, of )oulders cracked and shattered, of dead- 
wood and slush and splotches of soil carried downward as he had 
been carried, to rest at last, inert and silent in the canon below. 
Far above, a brown-and-white dog, nose to the ground, tail 
wagging uncertainly, moved and halted, moved and halted, yet 
always descending. 

It was dawn of a June morning in the High Country of the 
Colorado Rockies. Molten gold and burnished copper flowed 
upon the high peaks, creeping downward from the scraggly tips as 
the sun brushed its picture in a descending shower of colors— 
pale delicacies of green for the high aspens, sparkling silver for 
the fronds of the spruce, old-rose and lavender for the waterfalls 
that leaped from every marshy drift and tumbled in foaming 
ecstasy to the canon where they converged into the beginnings of 
a river. The sun dipped deeper and deeper into the blue shadows 
of the hills, fusing them to gold—deeper until the rays traveled 
slowly down a great gash in the hillside where once a tremendous 
drift had lain, there to soften the scars left by uprooted trees 
and displaced boulders, illumine the muddy pools of the stone- 
pits, add life to the torn grasses and shattered foliage, then at 
last to touch with gentle fingers the twisted form of the man 
who lay there motionless. 

The brown-and-white dog had reached his goal now, crawling 
close and nuzzling the dirt-splotched face, then whining in won- 
derment that his master should take no notice. The sun moved 
higher, brightening the whole mass of débris: the timbers piled 
like matchwood, the broken boughs of green trees, and the 
splintered ones of deadfalls, carried down the mountain-side from 
hundreds of feet above. A spring avalanche in the High Country 
is no trifling thing. Once its foundations are made insecure by 
the constant wearing of the tiny streams which gush forth from 
every possible crevice, the great mass seems to lie in wait, like 
some gigantic monster, and at the first vibration, joins hands 
with gravity in an orgy of destruction as, ton upon ton of dead 
weight, it travels downward, sweeping everything before it. 

This time it had been the weight of a human body which had 
sent the thunder of the slide through the silent hills; and now 
the man lay a victim to his insecure footing, his legs twisted, 
his head askew, his arms stretched outward as if reaching. As 
the dog licked the groping hands, the swollen black lips moved, 
the fingers twitched, the head raised ever so slightly, then dropped 
again. The dog barked joyously. He bounded away, then came 
close again, only as suddenly to whirl, and the hair ridging along 
his back, moved slowly as, with stiffened legs, he took a position 
of protection. There had come a sound from the black shadows 
of a clump of pines. A man stepped out into the sunlight and 
halted. 

“Quit that growling!” he called. 

The dog growled and slowly began to advance. 
His hand moved toward his holster. 

“Get back there, you!” he commanded. 
there, or I'll—” 
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“I aint going to hurt him!” 
The man halted. 


“Hear me! Get back 
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A man stepped out into the sunlight 
and halted. “Quit that growling!” he 
called. “I aint going to hurt him!” 


“Bumps!” It was a feeble command from the drift, and the 
dog whirled in a spasm of ecstasy. 

“Keep that dog off!” the man in the timber warned. 
trying to help you.” 

Again a faint command, and the brown-and-white mongrel 
obeyed grudgingly, still with a growl in his throat. The rescuer 
came forward, a tall man, with heavy shoulders and an equally 
heavy head, which swung with the motion of his body as he 
walked. A strong man, he was, with a certain air of brutishness 
in his demeanor, quick in spite of his weight, a man to whom 
altitude evidently had ceased to mean anything except so many 
feet above sea-level. Certainly there was no sign of lung-strain 
as he swung forward, lifting himself easily over the fallen timber 
and tumbled piles of stone, to halt in frowning contemplation of 
the still growling dog. 

“Cut that out,” he commanded, “or I'll give you something to 
growl about.” ‘Then to the injured man: “Humph! It’s you!” 

The man lying on the snowslide strove painfully to move— 
but succeeded only in dragging his arms closer to his body. 
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“Hello, Jar’,” he said dully. “I’m—pretty well smashed up.” 

The rescuer glowered down at him. There was a quality 
almost boyish about him, with his shock of yellow hair, his 
freckles showing even through the smudge resultant from his 
descent, and a frame not too well equipped with flesh and muscle. 
A man of thirty, yet with something of youth in his features— 
gaunt now from suffering. 

“Didn’t you know any better than to step on a loose drift?’ 
the rescuer asked. Then, without waiting for an answer: “What 
the hell brought you up here, anyhow?” 

A freckled hand, knotted, as if from hard labor, raised anc 
brushed at the yellow hair which trailed in bloodshot eyes. 

“I just had to see you, Jar’,” he answered slowly. “It’s—kept 
me going. I’ve kept sayin’ to myself: ‘If I can just get to 
Jar’ Marks, he'll help me!’ I’ve—I’ve had a tough time, Jar’-— 
tough time—” 

Unconsciousness enveloped him again, and Marks scowled. 

“Bad enough for him to come here at all,” he muttered, “with- 
out all this!” 
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R. COOPER'S “own country” 

is the Rocky Mountain tim- 

berline region; there he loves best to be. On 
the rim of an emerald lake his cabin stands, 
and there, even in winter when the place is to 
be reached only on snowshoes—and always in 
summer—he goes whenever the spirit 

moves him. The present and suc- 

ceeding stories will dis- 

: close the drama of that 

: inspiring regionknown 

to its familiars as the 
High Country. 


He glanced nerv- 
ously about. “Got 
to take him in,” he 
told himself. “Can't 
wipe out this trail 


of mine—if any- 
body should happen 
to find his body. 


And you!”’ He 
turned to the dog. 
“Youd stir up trou- 
ble somewhere!” 
To this the mon- 
grel_ replied only 
with a new series of 
deep growls. But 
he held his distance 
in deference to the 
command of his 


ao 


— ~~ * master. With 

- tat. sweeping motion, 

, tag RVqn Bonen — Marks raised his 

a burden, a thing of 
loose arms and 
dangling legs. A 


plunge through the 
depths of soft snow, a moment for rest after hip-deep exertions; 
and then, his pace slow, one arm steadying the burden upon his 
shoulder, Marks started upward—while in the rear, still distrust- 
ful, followed the dog. 

Up, steadily up, until the trees took on more pronounced forms 
of grotesqueness, until the drifts grew heavier, and the whole 
upraised world carried an expression of gauntness as the larger 
forms of vegetation ceased their fight, leaving only rocks, creeping 
bunches of junipers, clustered willows, beaten down to little more 
than stumpy bushes, and the blazing, everlasting snowfields. 

Just beyond a thin slice in the cliff which acted as a narrow, 
natural gateway, stood a squat cabin. At the rough-hewn step 
Marks halted to kick at the dog, then left it snarling outside as 
the door closed behind him. Once inside, he unceremoniously 
dumped the form of the injured man upon the bunk, then with 
quick fingers began a series of pressures running from thigh to 
hip. With that habit which comes so easily to those who for 
long stretches of time endure the solitudes of the High Country, 
he spoke his thoughts aloud: 
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“No breaks. That’s better. I'll run him out of here as 
soon—” He broke off, then added: “No, better not do that! 
I—” Again he paused, then turned suddenly, fishing for writing- 
paper and pen on the rickety shelf. “Sheriff, Boulder, Colorado,” 
he wrote. “Have Fred Ordway here, alive. Will hold for your 
arrival. Stage agent at County Cabin can direct you. —Jared R. 
Marks.” 


EANING back in the homemade chair, he read his message 

again and again. The high places had given to Jared Marks a 
habit of self-communion, a complex of loneliness; and those who 
live at timberline are always lonely. On the bunk, the injured man 
groaned: outside, the dog whined, and scratched at the door. 

“No, better not do that,” Marks mumbled. “It might be some 
sort of a game.” He strode hurriedly out of the cabin, not even 
kicking at the dog, who snarled as he slunk past him to the side 
of his master. Jared Marks was wrestling with a problem. For 
a hundred yards he moved swiftly, head down, hands clasped 
behind him. Halting at the beginning of the down trail he paused, 
surveying the great lower world which stretched in serrated, de- 
scending ridges to the plains, half a hundred miles away. “I got 
to be careful,” he muttered, as if he feared the cocky camp-robbers 
in the gaunt pines or the shrilling chipmunks might overhear. 

“I'd have to appear against him—they’d tangle me all up if I 
ever got on the stand. Those lawyers! What did he ever come 
up here for? He had some reason!” He reached into a pocket 
where he had crammed his message, and drawing it forth, tore 
it to bits, and flung the fragments into the dancing waters of a 
snow rill. 

“No use stirring things up,” he muttered on. “That pool-hall 
bunch talking about how much I had to make up! No!” He 
turned face to the wind, and the glowering peaks above him. 
“T aint going to have them blabbing! If she ever knew that I'd 
gambled—she'd figure it out. Leave it to her for that! Got to 
keep him here—it'll help to do that. Another hand on that hole 
in the wail—” He turned to the cabin then and cursing the 
dog, stood over the bunk. “Fred!” he called in forced friend- 
liness. “Fred! Wake up, here! Let’s see how bad you're hurt.” 

Ordway moaned; the bloodshot eyes opened, staring for a time 
in amazement. Then a freckled hand raised slowly to the smudgy 
brow. 

“Hello, Jar.” he said thickly. Marks grunted. 

“Thought I'd better wake you up. Try to sit up. Your legs 
are all right. Gone over ‘em. Let’s see about the rest of you.” 

Ordway obeyed, painfully. 

“Guess I’m all right,” he said. “Just all battered up, Jar’. I 
was right in a pile of stones, and they kept hittin’ me when we 
came down. Lord,” he smiled boyishly at the other man, “‘it all 
happened at once. I'd lost the trail and stepped on that drift, 
Jar’, not hardly thinkin’. Then all of a sudden it sounded like 
. thousand shotguns goin’ off at once, an’ I was on the way 

own. 

He tried to make light of it with a laugh. ‘ 

“What the devil were you doing in these hills at night?” Marks 
asked. Ordway stared at him. 

“Why, Jar’! What other time have I got now? With ’em 
after me?” 

“Them? Who?” 

“Don’t you know? Honest, don’t you know? Why—they’ve 
got a price on me! Didn't you know it, Jar’? They say I 
killed old Mac, down at the drugstore!” 

“Well?” Marks’ voice was as stony as his eyes. “Did you?” 

“Jar, don’t you know I wouldn’t kill nobody? You ought to 
know that, Jar’. Me an’ you, kids together—and the way I’ve 
always been milk an’ watery about killin’ things. I wouldn’t kill 
nobody, Jar’. I just couldn’t do it. But,”—and his jaw loosened, 
—‘they say I killed old Mac.” 


RDWAY sat there a trembling, broken thing, his gaunt eyes 
on the rough chinkings of the opposite wall. Marks pressed 
a question. 
“So they say you killed him?” 
“But I didn’t! I never knew anything about it until they came 
and got me and said they found the stuff under the front carpet.” 
“What was the stuff?” 
There was the tone of implied suspicion in the question, and 
Fred Ordway seemed to dull under it. 
“A couple of bonds old Mac had. They said I'd stole ’em.” 
“And they found ’em in your house, eh? They couldn’t fly 
there, could they?” 
“Oh, Jar’!” There was pleading in the tone. “Jar’—don’t say 
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things like that. Please, Jar’! Honest—’’ His grasp of Marks’ 
sleeve tightened. “It’s just been keepin’ me alive—crawlin’ along 
at nights, maybe without a bite to eat all day—just me an’ 
Bumps, there. He’s a tramp too. Picked him up down by 
Beaver Brook. Just crawlin’ along, figurin’ on the time when 
I’d get up here to see you, Jar’. Talkin’ to myself—get that way 
when you're alone—”™~ 

The other nodded without realizing it. 

“Talkin’ to myself,” went on Fred Ordway. “Sayin’: ‘Ol’ Jar’ll 
help me out. He aint goin’ to throw down a fellow that was a 
kid with him. He’ll know without ever askin’ a question that I 
never done it.’ Jar’—Jar’, don’t you remember the night a couple 
of months ago when we stood on the corner and I was just dizzy 
from what Lou’d told us? And I said to you that I didn’t see 
how she could figure me for the one, seeing you’d been away to 
school, while all I'd done had been just to stay home and swing 
a muckin’ shovel? You with your looks and everything, and me 
just ol’ freckled Fred Ordway. And you said that it never would 
make no difference with you, that your feelings ~veren’t hurt none, 
and that you’d show us what a real friend was like? That’s why 
I come up here, Jar’, ’cause all you’ve got to do is just wiggle 
your finger, and there wont be any more case against me than—”’ 

“Me!” Jared Marks slitted his eyes. “What’ve I got to do 
with it?” 

“You've got everything, Jar’. You remember that night you 
dropped in on me? That night I was sick? Well, that’s. when 
it happened.” 

“When you killed old Mac?” 

There was the wail of desperation in Fred Ordway’s voice. “How 
could I have killed him if I was layin’ at-home sick? If you'd 
just come down to town and swear about that, Jar’—” 

“What time was Mac killed?” 

“I don’t know, Jar’. About ten-thirty, I reckon. That’s what 
I remember hearing somebody say.” 

“It was nearly eleven when I was at your house.” 

“But you were there, Jar’. You saw me in bed!” 

“At eleven o’clock. I can’t swear to where you were a half- 
hour before that. How could I swear that you hadn't just jumped 
in bed to lead me off?” 


FRED Ordway’s eyes widened. 
‘Jar’, you know Id never think of anything like that.” 

“But I aint the judge. As far as I’m concerned, I don’t know 
any more about it than anybody else. I don’t even know what 
happened—”’ 

Ordway rubbed his chin. 

“T don’t, either—except that about ten days ago the sheriff 
came up to the house and talked for a little while and asked me 
what rent I paid for it. I told him kind of proud that Id 
started buyin’ it. Then he asked me when I’d made the first 
payment, and I said just a couple of days ago. Of course I never 
suspected nothin’, Jar’, least of all about old Mac. I'd thought 
it was awful when I'd heard about it, whoever it was goin’ in there 
and shooting him like that. Shot him five times, pore old fellow, 
and then clubbed him with the gun, I guess, to make sure—”’ 

“Never mind all the blood and thunder,” Marks snapped. “I 
want to know about you.” 

“Well, I just told that—to show how I felt. So I never 
thought about old Mac. Then the sheriff asked me where I got 
the money, and I told him where, workin’ in the tungsten mines. 
Then he asked me what bank I'd saved it in, and of course I 
couldn’t tell him, ‘cause you know, I never kept no money in any 
banks, Jar’. So I just explained that, and he wanted to know 
if I knew a Miss Pearson, and I said sure I knew her, that she 
and me were figuring on getting married, and he asked me if I'd 
given her any presents lately, and I said sure I had—that pin I 
showed you that night that I was goin’ to give her for her birth- 
day; you remember, Jar’, just when we were talkin’ about me 
goin’ to buy the house? Well, even then, Jar’, I. never suspected 
nothin’, until he began huntin’ around, and then a deputy came 
in and started to hunt too, and while I was tryin’ to find out 
what it was all about, this deputy said he’d found the bonds. 
Now, would you believe that, Jar’? Even if I’d done it, I 
wouldn’t have hid nothin’ in a fool place like that. Right at 
the door, there! ‘Member when you stopped and joked with me 
from the hall that night, when you were goin’ out? Right in 
there somewhere—nobody never would hide nothin’ like that in 
the hall, would they?” 

“So they accused you of the murder?” 

Fred Ordway gulped. 

“Well, it just scared me half to death, Jar’—specially when 
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they said this cinched things and told about somebody telephon- 
in’ “em—” 

“Who?” asked Marks quickly. 

“That’s what I asked ‘em, because I knew it was a lie. They 
said they couldn’t catch the name. That’s what they said. Any- 
way, he told ’em to look me up, that he’d seen me come out of 
the drugstore that night, and that I’d been spendin’ money. 
Course I had. I'd saved it; hadn’t I?” 

“Then they arrested you?” Marks persisted. 

“No, they didn’t. Somethin’ just came over me, Jar’. When 
I saw those handcuffs—I don’t know how I ever done it; I don’t 
remember runnin’—I just went past ‘em, I reckon, and out into 
the alley, then right into the main street. They shot twice 
at me, Jar’, before I got to the railroad yards.” 

“They might as well have hit you. Running’s worse than con- 
fessing in a murder-charge.” 

The man on the bunk sat for a long time, looking at his dog. 
His face was old and lined now, the boyish freckles standing forth 
like ugly blotches. His fingers knitted, in and out, in and out. 
At last his voice came, husky, indistinct: 

“Yeh—that’s what Lou said.” 

“Then you've seen her—since?” 





His six-gun was drawn 
its holster. 
“Dead or alive!” he mut 


“Dead or alive!” 





“No, I called her up that night—from 
Berthoud. I couldn’t go without talkin’ 
to her.” 

“Of course she believes in you?” Marks 
sneered. 

Fred Ordway’s hands fluttered. 

“I—I don’t know. She never said. She 
just wanted me to come in and face it out. 
I couldn’t do it, Jar-—you know how a 
thing like that’d scare a fellow. Just figure 
if you were accused that way, Jar’-—how 
it'd hit you: all in a bundle.” 

“Never mind putting me there. You went on, then?” 

“Yeh. She couldn't do much but cry, Jar’, and I knew she 
wasn’t in no position to think. So it didn’t seem to make much 
difference anyway ; they had a price on me, she said, dead or alive.” 

“Dead or alive, eh?” 

“Yeh! That scared me worse. You were the only one I could 
think of. I’ve been ever since, gettin’ up here.” 

After that, there was silence, except for the momentary scratching 
of the dog, then the sound of bones against the floor as he settled 
down again. At last Jared Marks walked away, looked for a while 
out the window, then finally seated himself in a chair beside the 
stove. 

“Want some advice, Fred?” he asked. 

Ordway leaned forward eagerly. 

Jared Marks went on: “Go back to town. 

“But I never done it, Jar’!” 

“What difference does that make?” Marks demanded wrathfully. 
“You can’t prove that you didn’t do it. They'll get you sooner or 
later, Fred. They usually hang people that stand trial. By con- 
fessing, you’ve got at least a chance for life imprisonment.” 

“But I never done it! Why should I do all that, Jar’, for 
something I never done?” 





Confess!” 
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“You've kind of been 
ravin’ the last few hours, 
Fred,” the sheriff said. 


"TIME after time that day it was 
repeated—a statement born of 
terror rather than obstinacy. Suf- 
fering, privation and the weight of 
an accusation had made Fred Ord- 
way a desperate being, clinging to 
the only thing he possessed—his free- 
dom. At last he rose, haggard with 
pain and mental anguish. He stum- 
bled drunkenly to the door, then half 
turning, called to his dog. 

“TI guess I'd better travel on, Jar’. 
I just can’t stand that sort of talk. 
I’m afraid to go back,” he snapped, 
lips pulled suddenly from teeth, eyes 
staring. “They'd hang me for some- 
thing I never done.” 

The right hand of Jared Marks 
itched strangely. He leaned forward, 
heavy head deep between his shoul- 
ders. 

“Yes, Fred, you’d better go.” 
Then, as the tired, stumbling figure, 
with his brown-and-white dog beside 
him, started uncertainly down the 
trail toward the cleft in the rock, 
Jared Marks left his chair. His six- 
gun was drawn slowly from its hol- 
ster. 

“Dead 








or alive!” he muttered. 
“Dead or alive!” The revolver was 
half raised. ‘“Yes—and then the talk 
would start—how funny that I hap- 
pened to be the one that got hin— 
after both of us wanting Lou. And 
that pool-room bunch, telling every- 
thing they know!” The gun went 
back to its holster, and Jared Marks 
took a step forward. “The other 
way’s safer. After we get through the cave-in! —Fred!” he called. 
“Come back here!” Then, when the wondering man had returned: 
“We were kids together, Fred,” said Jared Marks. “I can't let 
you go.” 

After that, there was only the sobbing of a man on his knees, 
his freckled face pressed against the hands of a man who stood 
silent, looking down with narrowed eyes—that and the low growl- 
ing of a brown-and-white cur. 

The next day, Jared Marks led the way through fallen timber 
and whispering, timberline willows to a scar in the face of a 
granite hill. 

“When you get on your feet, Fred,” he said, “we'll start working 
together in here. My little secret—it’s what’s kept me up in 
these hills. High-grade!” he whispered. “The old Home Town 
pocket.” 

It apparently meant nothing to Ordway. Marks went on: 

“It’s pocket stuff, you know. Places where the vein pinches out, 
and there aint enough to pay a man for working it. Then openings 
where it’s a foot wide and the virgin stuff simply caked in the 
quartz. Old man Berkeley, down at the Springs, had it. Got hurt 
when it caved in on him, nearly ten years ago. He never come 
back, and nobody else wanted to take the chance. I got it for 
taxes. You know mining, and how to timber. I need you. If 
we can just break through the cave-in, Fred,”—he slapped the 
other man on the shoulders,—‘“we'll share!” 

“Gold?” Fred Ordway’s eyes widened. 

“Gold!” echoed Jared Marks. “We'll go half and half if we 
strike it. As soon as you’re able—” 

“I’m able now! Honest, I am.” A new light had come into 
the hunted man’s eyes. Just to be able to work, to keep his mind 
occupied with thoughts other than those of pursuit! The aches 
and pains departed magically; his face flushed with eagerness, 
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and he extended his calloused hands. “They’re used to work, Jar’; 
I'll do my part. And I’m able. Honest, I am!” 

Marks squared his shoulders. 

“Well, of course, Fred, if you insist! Only I can’t be with you 
today—got to take a little trip down to the mail-box at County 
Cabin. But I'll get you started, and tomorrow we'll go at it in 
earnest.” 

He led the way then, kicking at the dog as it too started to follow 
them within the tunnel. Fred Ordway looked at him with pro- 
testing eyes—but that was all. Jar’ Marks was trying to be a 
friend. He’d get to like Bumps. They'd hit it off all right, after 
a while. 

So he was silent—except to ask questions concerning his labors 
as they lighted the carbide lamp in the tunnel and approached 
the cave-in which had sealed a store of timberline gold. Marks 
handed him a mucking shovel. 

“Just clean up around in here today,” he said. “I'll be back by 
night.” 

Then, cursing the dog as he made his exit, Jared went to his 
cabin. He hated that dog, but the thought did not last long. 
There was something far more important—a letter to Lou Pearson, 
down in Boulder. 

It was a missive into which Jared Marks put his ultimate of 
argument. He pleaded, cajoled and wheedled; he accused a man of 
murder without even mentioning his name; he painted a double 
picture of the future for her—one of disgrace, or one of comfort 
and of happiness. It was a letter which contained every inspira- 
tion of a twisted brain; too clever to malign a fallen enemy, 
he sympathized instead and excused and begged. But when he 
begged, it was for Jared Marks, not the man who, thankful for 
the respite of labor, was up there wielding a mucking shovel in a 
ten-year-old mine-hole. 

















His effort finished, Jared Marks strode out through the cleft 
in the rocks and mailed the letter three miles down, at County 
Cabin. Then he came back to his cabin and sat and smoked, 
contented, dreaming, until dusk should fall and Fred Ordway with 
his faithful cur return from the cave-in. That night they talked 
in friendly fashion—it was almost as though such things as mur- 
ders and treachery never existed. 

But ten days later it was different. 

“Don’t hit him that way, Jar’, please don’t!” Fred Ordway 
had come from the mine tunnel, to find a raging man, a club in 
his hand, maltreating a crouching, snarling beast which awaited 
only the opportunity to spring. “Bumps! Git away there! Stop 
that!” Then, when the dog had obeyed: ‘“What’d he do, Jar’?” 

“Snapped at me!” growled the other man. “When I came up 
from the cleft. I’ve taken about all I can stand off that dog!” 

“Oh, please, Jar’.” 

But Jared Marks only turned in silence and strode to the shack, 
where he paced the floor, cursing under his breath, or pausing now 
and then to read the letter he had received that day at County 
Cabin 

“T'll make her change her tune,” he snapped, “if we hit gold!” 

Then, surly and taciturn, he slumped into a chair, awaiting the 
arrival of the other man to cook their meal like the slave he was. 

It was the beginning of weeks of silence—except for the ne- 
cessities of conversation, or of argument as Fred Ordway begged 
for compassion for the cur, which took its beatings, only that it 
might hate and snarl anew. Weeks in which Fred Ordway began 
to develop a new sense of the things about him—the majestic, 
aloof beauty of the cliffs, towering above, the colorations of 
the drifts at sunrise and sundown, the sweetness of the flowers 
in his path—the glory of this high world, brooding and silent 
in its strength, a form of dominant power which gradually 


began to make its impression upon a beaten man and gave him 
moments when he wondered whether, after all, he was really the 
outcast he had believed himself, whether the world was, after 


all, as black as he had painted it. Work in the tunnel, hour after 
hour and day after day, had placed new strength in sinew and 
muscle and tendon. The air of the hills, sweeping fresh from the 
drifts, filled his lungs in spite of himself. So there came a time, 
one morning, when he glanced up into the face of Jared Marks, 
and with a startled air of discovery, blurted a question: 

“What’s wrong with you, Jar’?” 

None of your—nothing’s wrong with me!” 

3ut there must be. You aint gettin’ sick on your ol’ pal, are 
you? Eyes all haggard like that, and walkin’ the floor nights like 
you do!” 

Marks glared. 

“Why don’t you spend your time sleeping?” he asked. “Of 
course I’m worried. We’re getting pretty far in this tunnel, and 
I’m short of money. I’ve got to go down to town for more 
powder as it is.” 

Fred Ordway put a finger to his lips. He thought for a long 
time, then pulled something from beneath his coat, and shoved it 
impetuously forward. 
ar’,” he begged, his eyes alive with pleading, “I’ve been get- 
tin’ up my nerve on this for three weeks. It’s a letter to Lou. 
Tellin’ her about me. You've been so good, Jar’. She wouldn’t 
never tell. You could address another envelope, and then have 
her write me care of you. Honest, Jar’-—I've thought and thought 
about it. There wouldn’t be no danger.” 

Jared Marks’ eyes narrowed. 

“T’'ll think it over—on the way down,” he said. And on the 
way down, he opened the envelope, read the scrawling, pleading 
missive it contained—a plea for confidence, for faith. Then he 
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tore it up and went on into town for his dynamite. That night 
he sat at the deal table, while Fred Ordway served his evening 
meal. 

“Mailed your letter,” he said. And for ten days after that the 
little man sang to the mountains, to the flowers, to the gaunt, 
ragged slashes in the hills where the rock-slides had rent their 
thunderous way downward. He sang because, down there in 
Boulder, Lou Pearson had received a letter from him—and some- 
how he knew that Lou would believe. 


‘TEN days later Jared Marks went to town for more powder. 
On the up trail returning, he built a fire and frizzled some 
bacon. Then he brought from a pocket a grimy letter he himself 
had received weeks before, and read it again, as he had a hundred 
times. 


I believe you were the one who told the police that Fred 
killed old Mac. Fred didn’t do it. He couldn't. You know, and 
I know, he didn’t. You just went and did that for jealous. I 
wish you wouldn't write me again. Lou. 


Jar: 


The fire blazed higher. Jared Marks bent and pulled a few 
coals to one side, over which for a space he worked carefully at 
a particular task. 

That evening as Fred Ordway came forward to meet him, Jared 
Marks held out a charred bit of paper. 

“Bad luck on your letter,” he said. “Fell in the fire. Burned 
the envelope clear off, Fred. But I saved this much of it.” 

The other was white, and shaken, his sweating hands moistening 
the edges of the charred fragment. All he could decipher was: 


bbc believe you were the one..... old 
You just went and..... wouldn't write me agai..... 


Fred Ordway, after that, went about his labors in the mine and 
in the cabin, silent, white-lipped. His shoulders became bent once 
more, and his eyes ceased to roam the cliffs. There were times 
when he did not even plead for mercy when Jared Marks beat 
the dog, which was more often nowadays, for the nervousness of 
the man was increasing. 

For now Marks wished that he had never taken in Fred Ord- 
way, this grim, silent shadow who moved so willingly at his com- 
mand. He wished that he had never written that original letter to 
Lou—he knew now that it had merely deepened her suspicions. 
He wished, day and night, night and day, for the moment when 
they would break through that cave-in, and he could realize the 
visions which flared through his brain like white-red streaks. Every 
few days he would wander to where he had hidden five sticks of 
dynamite, just to be sure that they had not been touched by 
weather. Dynamite and a stretch of fuse! For a particular pur- 
pose! 

June had rolled into July, blazing, brilliant July, the real sum- 
mer of the High Country, with the trout leaping in the lake below 
the cleft, with the summer migration of birds upward, for a 
temporary stay before they again sought the low country—July, 
with the ground-hogs piping, and the melting of drifts hitherto 
untouched. F 

One day Jared Marks left his companion in the tunnel and 
struggled with a burden to a saddle in the hills, high above, where 
an old trail came downward. There he worked feverishly at the 
planting of a steel-jawed trap under a clump of willows where 
it would not be noticed by one unfamiliar with the ancient path, 
and returned to his cabin, mumbling under his breath. For Jared 
Marks had received another letter. It had not been from Lou, 
but from one he never before had counted upon as a friend— 
one of “that pool-room bunch.” Now there were other things 
than the mine to watch, other things than the dog to curse, and 
to cause wakeful hours. The eyes of Jared Marks grew more hag- 
gard. And meantime the eyes of Fred Ordway, yielding anew to 
the lure of a country whose beauty and spirit seemed to enter his 
soul unaware, began to raise again with a glint in them that never 
had appeared before—like the glint of the granite high above, 
struck by a waking sun. 


ARLY September brought the first fringes of ice upon the 
lake. In October the hills became prisoners of the snow once 
more. Winter had returned to the High Country. Out on the 


plains, the leaves were barely turning to the first touch of frost, 
but up here snow creaked under one’s feet in the mornings, and 
the call of the coyotes traveled for miles in the crisp night air. 
But months were only words on the calendar. 


Winter—with its 
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somber distances, with its lack of life, with the snow crusted 
against the tiny cabin which housed two men and a snarling dog— 
winter comprehended all the days that followed. 

And winter brought a slight hole in the cave-in, increasing 
the nervousness of one of the men, sharpening the granite glint 
in the eyes of the other. At last they broke through. Two weeks 
later Jared Marks was on his knees, Fred Ordway beside him. 
Quartz! Crusted as if by the action of water flowing through 
the hills in an age departed. Quartz—and gold! Gold, to the left 
= a to the right of them, above them, beneath their feet. 

old! 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” Jared Marks’ voice was hoarse with 
the excitement of it. “We've got to get it out. Got to work 
night and day—got to get it out!” 

“Yes; we got to get it out of here!” echoed Fred Ordway. 
“Powder—more powder. Need more powder, Jar’. One shot’ll 
break it down!” 

But the next night, when Jared Marks came back on snow- 
shoes from town, it was not of gold that he spoke. With his 
breath whirling about him like smoke he went forth in the moon- 
light and worked at the cleft in the rocks alone. 

“Watch yourself at that cleft!” he warned the next morning. 
“Got a trap there. Saw bear-tracks on the way up yesterday.” 

“Bear-tracks? Aint it a little late for “em?” 

“T saw bear-tracks!” snapped Jared Marks. Nor did he men- 
tion that he had received another letter—an urgent letter—from 
his friend of the pool-hall. 

Two days—three days—the night of the fourth. Fred Ordway, 
his lips suddenly firm, his eyes with more of the granite in them 
than ever, paused as he set the evening meal on the table. 

“Jar’, where you been puttin’ the gold?” 

“Got it cached. Why?” 

“I just been thinkin’—I reckon we've got enough out to do 
me. You can have the rest. I’m kind of gettin’ itchy.” 

“For what?” 

Fred Ordway straightened, and there was something in his ap- 
pearance that Jared Marks had never seen before. It was as 
though he had taken on something of the ruggedness of the hills, 
something of their dominance, their impenetrability, their power. 

“Jar’,” he said, “I aint said nothin’, because I wanted to see 
if I'd weaken when the time came. But it aint happened. I'm 
stronger now’n I ever was... .. Lou, she thinks I killed ol’ 
Mac. The police think it. I know I didn’t. I’ve got my share 
of this here gold now—as soon as you give it to me. I don’t 
want more’n I need—I can work for my livin’ if I get clear—” 

“If you get clear?” <A fork fell to the floor unnoticed. Jared 
Marks was on his feet. “What in hell do you think you're going 
to do?” 

“I’m goin’ to take my share,” said Fred Ordway slowly, “and 
I’m goin’ back to Boulder. I’m goin’ to hire me a good lawyer in 
Denver that'll prove all them things is lies—and I’m goin’ to face 
it out. What’s more, I'll beat ’em. Someway, Jar’, just bein’ up 
in these here hills, I’ve got so I aint afraid any more.” 

“No, but you’re a fool! Do you hear that? A fool!” Marks 
shouted. “I’m not going to let you have that gold! What do 
you suppose I took you in for—so you could run your head in a 
noose?” 

“I’m goin’ to face it out, Jar’,” Ordway repeated. 
to show Lou I aint no killer!” 


“I'm goin’ 


CROSS the cabin, Jared Marks stood and glared, impotent 
for the moment, whipped by something in the eyes of the 

other man—eyes that seemed to look through him. Outside, the 
wind screamed the announcement of a new storm. Fresh snow 
was slapping the windows and banking against them. The trees, 
bent, stricken things that they were, pleaded with new anguish. 

“Look here, Fred!” Jared Marks pursued. “I aint going to 
give you that gold until you get some sense. To go down there 
and do a thing like that—” 

“But I’m goin’.” 

“You aint! I wont tell you where that cache is—” 

“You don’t have to, Jar’. I’ve watched you in the mornin’s— 
when you got up early. I know where you've went.” 

“Spying, eh?” 

“I—I don’t know about that. I’ve just watched. Wonderin’ 
what you were doin’. You've acted funny, Jar’, talkin’ to your- 
self when you didn’t know it. Bawlin’ out Lou for not takin’ 
you up again. Hidin’ dynamite when you was tellin’ me we 
didn’t have any.” Suddenly he extended his hands, as if in plead- 
ing. “Let me go, Jar’,” he begged. “You’ve been good to me. I 
don’t want to forget it. I’m gettin’ (Continued on page 125) 
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Robert C. Benchley 


Here is the fourth chapter in Mr. Benchley’s 
New York Pilgrim’s Progress, in which he 
tells the truth concerning certain unsolved 
murders that give zest to metropolitan life. 
“T trust,” writes Mr. Benchley, “that this 
work will give a quietus to the rumor that 
I ama humorist. No one could be more 
serious than I in this undertaking.” Even 
the casual reader will be impressed by Mr. 
Benchley's use of the word “undertaking.” 


R. AND Mrs. WALTER Peters, of Dyke, Ohio, had been in 
4 New York almost half a week now, and had still seen 
nothing of the literary and cultural life of the metropolis. 

“Well,” you might say, “what of it?” If garrulous, you might 
add: “Who does?” 

But the Peters’ were not just ordinary transients. At home in 
Dyke they were considered torchbearers in the city’s march 
toward the ancient Athenian ideal of civic culture. They fol- 
lowed the book-reviews in the Times; and Mrs. Peters had once 
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even written in to that publication asking if any of its readers could 
tell her who wrote, and the final three lines of, the poem begin- 
ning, “It sometimes seems as if this life were meant—” Every 
Thursday afternoon fifteen ladies gathered at the Peters’ and 
told each other what, in their opinion, was Galsworthy’s idea 
back of “The White Monkey” and whether or not Christopher 
Morley was sincere. 

So, you see, the Peters’ took nobody’s dust in literary matters, 
and so long as they were in New York, they felt it more or less 
incumbent on them to snoop about a bit and see how things were 
done in the great cultural center of the country, with perhaps an 
idea of taking a few little suggestions back to Dyke. 

It was something in the nature of a godsend, therefore, that 
Harry Everson offered his services. Harry Everson was the son 
of a Dyke merchant and had come to New York several years 
before to enter the newspaper “game.” So successful was he as a 
reporter that he had left the newspaper and become what his father 
described in Dyke as a “director of publicity.” With New York’s 
passion for condensation, he was known there as a “press-agent.” 
In this capacity, Harry moved in the very highest literary circles 
of the metropolis, and was able to offer to the Peters’ an entrée 
to ringside seats at almost any representative beiles-lettres affair. 

Not that he was particularly excited by taking the Peters’ 
about, but a letter from his father had explained that Mr. Peters 
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was a vice-president of the d \\ 
bank which held the _ 
bouncing second mortgage 
on the Everson lot at 
Center and Maple streets, 
and that any little atten- 
tion which Harry might 
show the Peters’ would 
probably be reflected in a 
general toning up of the 
Everson credit all along 
the line. 

So Harry was nice and 
suggested luncheon, The 
rendezvous designated was 
a hotel in the early Forties 
which had acquired a rep- 
utation for being the 
stamping-ground at noon- 
time of the cognoscenti, 
where one might sit at a 
wall table and watch the 
literary history of the 
country being made over 
the finnan haddie. One 
sat here and heard 
snatches of conversation 
which later would be in- 
corporated in books like 
“Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern,” or “Dr. Johnson and His Circle.” One basked in the 
presence of writers and artists, actors and actresses, explorers and 
critics, and then went home and told one’s grandchildren about 
it. At least, so Harry said. 

A table was secured over by a pillar, from which the Peters’ 
could not only see the impressive layout, but could overhear what 
went on at a large round table next to them. Harry explained 
that this round table was the hub or center of the literary 
activity of the room. 

“The men and women who sit at this table,” he said, “do 
nothing but talk about each other’s plays and books and writings. 
They are most of them critics and playwrights and authors of 
one kind or another, and they come here each noon and talk 
shop. They decide here what new plays shall be allowed to live 
They settle the fate 
of any new book. 
They sit and praise 
each other and make 
smart literary ref- 
erences. You'll 
probably overhear 
some pretty good 
stuff, although it 
may be a little over 
your head at first 
They're a dangerous 
bunch, however, and 
exert a bad influence 
on literature. .... 
Listen, now. That’s 
Grammick, the | 
critic of the Eagle, 
talking. Get this. 
It'll be good.” 

It was not Gram- 
mick of the Eagle 
who was _ talking, 
but Dennig, column-conductor of 
the Dispatch; but never mind. 

“and so,” Dennig was saying, 
“I drew to my pair of sevens and 
got a pair of nines. Inside of ten 
minutes the whole thing was over, 
and I was at home and in bed.” 

“How late did it last?” asked one 
of the intellectuals. 

“T left at four. I wanted to get 
to bed early so as to be fresh the 
next day.” 
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“Since when did you have to go to bed early in order to be 
fresh the next day?” 

“It must have been two other guys.” 

“That’s a fine tie you've got on there, Louie. Who made it, 
Betsy Ross?” 

“That was given to him by the Bokhara people. It’s one of 
their by-products. The rest goes into pincushions.” 

“That’s all right. That tie lights up at six o'clock and spells 
‘Dentone’.” 

Mr. Peters leaned over and said to Harry: 

“Who did you say these are?” 

“They are the literary dictators in the theater and book world. 
They sit here and flatter each other and decide who outside their 
own circle is going to be allowed to live. Wait a minute. and 
they’ll begin to pull the intellectual 
stuff.” 

“We have to be out of here by 
four,” said Mr. Peters. “Will we 
have time?” 

“Here comes Refus, the critic of 
the New Age,” whispered Harry 
“He’s sort of the ringleader. Hell 
start things.” 

As Refus sat down, he looked 
about him inquiringly. Mr. Peters 
leaned forward to catch what he 
was going to say. The eminent 
critic placed his hands on either 
side of his plate and cleared his 
throat. 

“Well,” he said, “would anyone 
here be interested in a little game 
of stud this afternoon? Beginning 
at three and ending on Thursday 
sharp.” 

“I'll just drop in and. pick up 
a few cards around five. But 
have to quit by Wednesday. This 
is my busy week.” 

Mr. Peters leaned back. “I'll 
have some apple pie,” he said to 
the waiter. 

“They don’t seem to be in very 
good form this noon,” apologized 
Harry. 

“Are you sure this is the right 
hotel?” asked Mr. Peters. “Per- 
haps they aren’t feeling dangerous 
today. Not enough red meat!” 




















«Harry said something about their doing most of their real 
talking in private and added that these so-called “poker-parties” 
which were being planned were probably juntas at which the dirty 
work was done. 

“What else does New York do in the literary line?” asked Mr. 
Peters. 

“Well,” answered Harry, “I have a real treat in store for you 
later this afternoon. There is a studio tea being given by a friend 
of mine, a girl who is press-agent for one of the big pictures in 
town and who writes novels on the side. She knows all the 
famous people in the literary world, and we can drop in there and 
catch a glimpse of them as they eat.” 

“I thought we were catching a glimpse of big literary people 
eating here,” said Mr. Peters. 

“These are just critics,” replied 
Harry. “Dangerous, in a way, but not 
creative. At this tea you will see 
people who are really doing things.” 

Mr. Peters turned to his wife. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“I would like to see the literary 
lights,” replied Mrs. Peters, “but I am 
afraid you would rather take a nap, 
Walter.” 

“T can take a nap while we’re at 
the tea,” said Mr. Peters grimly. “If 
you want to go, we'll go. Harry 
seems to know what’s what.” 

And, as he said this, Mr. Peters 
looked at their young guide with a 
glint in his eye which his wife had 
come to know so well and to fear so 
heartily. For in it she saw signs of 
the old homicidal mania stirring to 
life. She had a terrible feeling that 
the ranks of New York’s literati were 
in for a thinning out and feared that \ 
the process would begin with the ex- 
termination of the son of their old ait 
townsman. It would really be too bad | 
if Mr. Peters were to kill Harry, but { 
she knew enough of her husband’s little 
weakness to know that neither friend- 
ship nor civic spirit would stand in 
the way of his putting out of the way 
anyone who had irritated him beyond 
what he was pleased to call “a cer- 
tain point.” 

Harry, however, having failed to 











produce his startling effect with the 
log-rolling clique at the round- 
table, was eager to redeem himself, 
and insisted that they come to the 
tea. He seemed pretty sure of the 
tea. So Mrs. Peters murmured a 
low prayer for the sailors at sea, 
and they agreed to meet Harry in 
the lobby at four. 

“Isn’t there something we can 
do in the meantime to keep up the 
literary flavor of the luncheon?” 
asked Mr. Peters. “We might play 
a little three-handed rummy.” 

But they had stayed so long in 
the dining-room listening to the 
fabrication of the  belles-lettres, 
that they had barely time to watch 
a steam-shovel at work in a build- 
ing excavation before it was the 
hour when Harry was to lead them 
into the field of real constructive 
literature and art. 

The tea was held in a studio in 
a district of New York which used 
to be the wholesale garment sec- 
tion, and which, as a matter of fact, 
still was the wholesale garment sec- 
tion. One of the old aristocratic 
houses of the town had been closed 
and sealed and thoroughly chilled until it was ready for con- 
version into studio apartments. The party was on the top floor, 
which meant that Mr. Peters’ old gasping trouble came back at 
the top of the third flight, and it looked for a while as if he 
never would make it. But something, perhaps the lust for 
blood, buoyed him up, and at the top of the flight they were 
greeted by their hostess. She evidently did not know Harry at 
all, but was under the impression that she was well acquainted 
with the Peters’. In fact, she even called them Mackintosh. 

“What will you have?” she asked. “You'll find the Scotch 
over there, and the poisoned-punch right here. You know Aubrey 
Regis, don’t you? Of course, you do.” 

Aubrey Regis said that of course he knew the Peters’ and 
placed himself very 
close to Mr. Peters’ 
chest. 

“IT think, in a 
way,” he said, “that 
I have done what 
Joyce failed to do 
in ‘Ulysses.’ I have 
given my hero not 
only three dimen- 
sions, but a certain 
tonal quality which 
carries through right 
to the end.” 

“TI see,” said Mr. 
Peters. 

“Do you agree?” 
urged Aubrey. 

“Why not?” said 
Mr. Peters. 

“T can see that 
you’ve been fighting 
a fixation,” con- 
tinued the author, 
pushing Mr. Peters 
into a corner. “Now, 
don’t deny it—” 

“Tt was a traffic 
policeman I fought,” 
said Mr. Peters, and 
added significantly: 
“T killed him.” 

“Walter,” said 
Mrs. Peters, “don’t 
you want to (Con- 
tinued on page 124) 
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B* knocking “Young” Sullivan 
colder than a polar bear’s nose, 
Johnny “Kid” McKinney acquired 
a bank-account, a manager, certain 
yearnings for gentility, and finally 
the hand of a blushing bride, who 
in turn possessed parental liabilities and a brother who emulated 
the lilies of the field. 

Inasmuch as this was the first time Johnny McKinney had 
ever encountered prosperity in any form, the swift attack of 
Dame Fortune swept him off his feet, and left him clinging to 
the ropes of romance, deliriously happy and most unmistakably 
punch-drunk. In all probability, he was dizzy before he en- 
countered Miss Betty Boland, for he certainly went into Cooper's 
Emporium for the sole purpose of buying his first pair of gloves, 
—other than the Queensberry variety—and when he woke up. 
Jockey Williams, pop-eyed with fury, was shouting at him: “You 
poor dumb simp, I might ‘a’ known it! Leave you alone three 
days, and you let a dame hook you for the count! Holy cow, 
look what’s a bridegroom!” 

All of which goes to show that it is a dangerous procedure for 
a fighter to don gloves with the assistance of a feminine second 
who has violet eyes and a marcel wave the color of ripe corn. 
He should confine such activities to the gymnasium and accept 
only the experienced aid of his manager. Small wonder that 
Jockey Williams was indignant. The midget pilot of pugilistic 
destinies recognized matrimony as the rock upon which many a 
promising fistic career had gone to smash. He had all the blood- 
thirsty instincts of a mosquito, and he was happiest when 
crouched at the ringside, yelling through cupped hands: “’At’s 
drawin’ the old claret, Kid! Make him taste it again! Once 
more in the same spot, Johnny—I love to see it flow!” 

It was different with Johnny McKinney, who was a fighter 
from necessity rather than choice, and who possessed certain 
qualities that entitle him to a proper introduction. Let us admit, 
at once, that Johnny was not an intellectual. Nature had en- 
dowed him with a thatch of mud-colored hair that grew well 
down on his forehead, a cast-iron constitution obviously intended 
for hard knocks, and a one-way brain that went into action with 
all the clumsy determination of an army tank. The only way 
to arrest his train of thought, once it had started, was to turn 
Kid McKinney over on his back, and so far no welterweight on 
the Pacific Coast had been equal to the task. Many had tried 
it, and had succumbed to sleeping sickness, superinduced by the 
impact of a six-ounce glove—which brings us back to the up- 
setting of Young Sullivan on New Year’s afternoon. 
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border putting the finishing touches on his 
first long story, publication of which is 
scheduled to begin ere long in this maga- 
It is just about the most dramatic 
and moving piece of fiction dealing with 
America’s last frontier that has ever been 
—or ever will be—written. 
Mr. Belasco’s new production of an earlier 
Beaumont Red Book tale is, as one of the 
critics said, “the greatest show in NewYork.” 


Five thousand dollars an .hour 
is not bad wages for an unskilled 
mechanic, even sin Queensberry 
circles. And no one ever. ac- 
cused Kid MeKinney of being 
skilled in his trade. Tough as 
leather, merciless as a machine, 
Johnny was a hundred-and-forty- 
five-pound battering ram that rose 
to favor solely by superior dura- 
bility. In the language of the ring, 
he could “take ‘em square on the 
button’”—stand up under the fierc- 
est attack, and then set himself 
for a right-hand smash to the heart 
—a torpedo thrust such as finished off Young Sullivan, spurlos 
versenkt 

Then it was that Jockey Williams, until now merely a trainer 
and pugilistic agent, signed Kid McKinney to a fifty-fifty con- 
tract, and prepared to pilot his protégé toward the big money. 

“You stay here,” instructed the midget; “stick right in this 
hotel, and don’t let nobody sell you the City Hall. Ill hit the 
rattler for Los Angeles tonight and take a look at Dynamite 
Deever in action. He's boxing Benny at the Legion, and if he 
don't look too tough, I'll make a match for up here. Better blow 
yourself to some clothes, boy. Step a few rounds with the 
barber, and then go knock Cooper’s Emporium for a wardrobe. 
That's just across the street, so you aint likely to get lost. “Mem- 
ber, now—don’t get in no arguments, and above all, don't sign 
your name to anythin’. I'll tell you the rest when I get back.” 

“I get you,” said Johnny. “I'll just take things easy till vou 
get back. So long, Jockey—hope you have a good time.” 

Left to himself, Kid McKinney set about obeying his manager’s 
instructions. But this proved to be a brand-new game, and for 
the first time in his life strange emotions awoke in his soul, the 
seed of imagination sprouted in unplowed soil, and Johnny Mc- 
Kinney dreamed of becoming a gentleman. 

It came to him as he lay in a barber’s chair, drowsy with 
physical comfort. It penetrated the recesses of his brain like 
sunlight filtering through fog, and his pulse quickened, his heart 
beat more rapidly, and the mystic spark that is given to every 
man ignited the slow-burning fuse of Kid McKinney’s great am- 
bition. He tingled from head to foot, grew dizzy with emotion. 

““Face-massage, sir?’’ asked the barber. “Got some new cream 
that’s very good.” 

“Shoot the works,” said Kid McKinney. 
route.” 

Sweet words to a barber’s ear! Nothing in the realm of ton- 
sorial art was overlooked. He emerged pink and powdered and 
perfumed, a pugilistic prince lacking only the habiliments of 
royalty. And these he proceeded to obtain at Cooper’s Em- 
porium, which advertised “Everything for Everybody.” 

All things considered, Johnny did remarkably well, especially 
in the early rounds. He took the honors in the “men’s suits,” 
outpointed the underwear department, had a shade the best of it 


Meanwhile, 


“Tl go the whole 




















His voice came in agonized mumbles: “Ye wanted dough. There ‘tis! 


at the hat-counter, and broke even with the neckwear clerk. 
But after that he grew wild-eyed and reckless, and the farther 
he went, the dizzier he became. Soon he was wabbling un- 
steadily from counter to counter, his guard down and his chin 
unprotected. He had reached the stage of spats and a cane, and 
there was but one more purchase that appeared necessary. He 
clinched with a floorwalker. 

“Gloves? Where t’hell’s the gloves?” 

“Last aisle to your left, sir.” 


Take it all. I’m licked.” 


Kid McKinney nodded, pulled himself together groggily, and 


moved forward to the attack. The afternoon rush had set in; 
progress was no easy matter. Feminine heavyweights crowded 
him into the corners, walked on his feet and gouged him with 
their elbows; nor was there any referee to pull them loose with 
a warning: “Hey, where do you get that stuff? Break clean, or 
I'll throw you out!” 

Kid McKinney found an opening between the novelty jewelry 
counter and a special display of umbrellas. He lunged forward, 
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The referee began to count, but his voice 
was drowned in the roar of the multitude: 
“The King is dead. Long live the King!” 


dodged the toilet accessories, and ran smack into a demonstra- 
tion of beauty lotions. He rebounded against the ropes, edged 
past a barricade of spellbound femininity, and fled, pursued by the 
honeyed voice of the demonstrator: “Now, ladies, to introduce 
this marvelous discovery, we have reduced the price to five dol- 
lars, and to every purchaser I shall present free a jar of cleansing 
cream, likewise a jar of cucumber cream, each selling regularly 
for two dollars. This, ladies, is your opportunity to obtain a 
year’s supply of indispensable—” 

Kid McKinney stumbled out of range, tripped over a lady’s 
shopping-bag, picked himself up dizzily, recognized the glove- 
counter not fifteen feet away, and with a sigh of relief flopped 
down upon the nearest stool. Three girls made for him, and Miss 
Betty Boland got there first. 

Measured by prize-ring standards, Betty would have had 
no trouble in making the featherweight limit, and if appearances 
counted for anything, she was a dangerous contender for the 
title. -Slim and supple, yellow-haired and purple-orbed, here was 
a smiling vision that affected Kid McKinney like a punch on the 
chin delivered with brass knuckles. 

“Something in gloves?” she purred. 

“Ye-ah,” he muttered. “Gloves—that’s it!” 

“Brown or mocha? And what size, please?” 

“Huh?” 

She repeated the query, smiling now with frank interest at her 
dazed customer. He grinned back with the helpless gesture of 
the vanquished. 

“Whatever you say, you win! 
‘em out for me, will you, sister?” 

“Why, certainly,” agreed Miss Boland. 
be nice. Let me see your hand.” 

Jockey Williams’ star welter thrust out the good right mitt 
that had rocked many an aspiring pugilist to sleep. Miss Bo- 
land’s slim fingers, white and jeweled, measured it expertly, and 
the touch of those fingers was«like nothing else he had ever ex- 
perienced. The blood mounted-to his cheeks. He felt himself 
slipping. 

“Suppose we try a Number Eight?” suggested Miss Boland. 

“Anything you say,” he mumbled. “I aint used to nothin’ but 
them six-ounce babies—” 

The violet eyes widened incredulously. “Six-ounce?” 

“Yeah,” he confirmed. “The old Sol Levinsons—the kind that 
Dempsey wears. I’m Johnny McKinney, the fighter. Maybe 
you read in the papers what I done to Young Sullivan?” 

He stared at her hopefully, and was rewarded by a feminine squeal 
that sounded as sweet as the final gong to an exhausted fighter. 

“For pity’s sake!” exclaimed Miss Boland. “Are you Kid Mc- 
Kinney? Why, how perfectly thrill-ing! My brother’s always 
talking about you. He was at the fight. So was Dad. Gee, 
wont I make ’em sit up at home tonight, when I tell ’em I’ve 
met you! Do you ever visit people, Mr. McKinney?” 

The violet eyes drove home the question from under long 
lashes. The glory of flaxen tresses dazzled Johnny McKinney’s 
senses. His sturdy right hand, usually as dangerous as dynamite, 
was imprisoned in a mauve-colored symbol of gentility that was 
being deftly fitted over swollen knuckles by a vamping Venus. 

Jockey Williams’ star welterweight realized that something was 
expected of him. The lady had clearly left a conversational open- 
ing which no gentleman could afford to ignore. He tried to 
counter handsomely, to step forward with a one-two knockout, 
but his voice died away into unintelligible gurgles. He stalled, 
covered up, and hung on gamely. As an exhibition in ring gen- 
eralship, the contest was all one-sided. In the parlance of the 
Queensberry game, Miss Boland “carried” Kid McKinney through 
the balance of the contest, proving thereby that she was both a 
lady and a champion. 

Johnny recalled her saying that she wouldn’t for the world 
have him think that she was bold, but that her folks would love 
to meet him, and she could telephone home now, and would he 
care to wait for her at five o’clock at the side entrance? 

To all of which he answered “Yeah,” and then tendered a 
fifty-dollar bill in payment for his gloves, remarking with his 
last intelligible utterance: “I drew down ten t’ousand bucks for 
sockin’ Young Sullivan on the button!” 

“Ten thousand bucks!” gasped the counter Venus. 
McKinney!” 
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I throw up the sponge! Pick 


“T think mocha would 


“Why, Mr. 











































































The violet eyes mirrored virginal amazement—the dawn of 


romantic idolatry. The cupid’s bow of a mouth parted, and 
Miss Betty Boland stared straight into the eyes of Johnny Mc- 
Kinney with a look that Eve must have employed on Adam, and 
all her daughters have been using successfully ever since. Down 
went Johnny for the full count, and he was out so long there- 
after, that many things happened in the interim—events that 
were not recorded in the Queensberry yearbook but which none 
the less had an important bearing on Johnny McKinney’s sub- 
sequent climb toward the welterweight title. 











HE was very proud of his beautiful young wife, and patheti- 
cally anxious that the entire world should share his admi- 
ration. 

“Betty’s a lady,” became his shibboleth; and 
he dinned it into Jockey Williams’ ears. it w 
all things. 

“Betty’s a lady,” he insisted, “and she’s entitled to the best 


night and day 
s his answer to 


in the land for having married a roughneck like me. Honest 
now, Jockey—aint I the lucky stiff?” 


“Aw, dry up!” snarled the midget. “You been taking too many 


punches on the bean. All fighters are nutty, but you're the cuckoo 
lily of the ring. I aint sayin’ nothin’ about Betty—she’s a cute 
kid, and I don’t blame you for falling; but what’s the idea of 
giving out bread-checks to the whole damn family?” 

Kid McKinney glared at his manager. “Aint I said she was a 
lady? You don’t know what that means. She was brought up 
by her folks, and she loves em, and wants to treat ’em right. 
She aint like a lot of other girls that get too good for their parents. 
Anyway, I never had any folks since I was three years old.” 

“Well, you sure got a sweet collection (Continued on page 153) 
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()* her beautiful California 
ranch Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
lives and breathes and has her 
being, both literary and domestic. 
Her travels up and down El 
Camino Real enable her to meet 
not only those who boast Pacific 
nativity but the benighted dwell- 
ers in other parts as well. And 
from those meetings spring the 
stories she writes, as here and now. 





Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell 


Illustrated by Dudley 


ENEVIEVE GORDON sat alone in her own room at the un- 

flattering hour of eleven in the forenoon and took account 
of stock. It was a suavely smart little apartment, done in apricot 
and a clear dark blue, and it looked like the expression of a clever 
and placid personality; but its creator was not reacting to its 
serenity. 

She looked less than thirty, in spite of the fact that her hair 
was a luminous silver, but she was feeling rather more than sixty, 
ae as a matter of chronological fact she was something under 
orty. 

The misleading hair had announced its intention of being 
gray when she was twenty-eight, as had her mother’s before her, 
and she had battled it frantically and persistently for years, and 
then suddenly surrendered, spending six months in seclusion and 
emerging with a crown of moonlight which was tremendously 
effective with her young blue eyes and the dazzling clarity of her 
skin. People made photographic studies of her, and her portrait 
was painted a dozen times; it became a sort of legend which set 
her apart. The society column {invariably said: “Madonna blue” 
(or jade green) “enhanced her famous silver hair.” But she did 
not enjoy it. The truth was, she found that living up to it 
was something of an undertaking. “It doesn’t express me,” she 
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sequent Ciimb toWard the weiterweignt titie. 






“Come with me! 
The ship sails at 
three in the morn- 
ing—TI'll come for 
you at midnight.” 


Gloyne Summers 


told herself now, addressing her mirror with entire sincerity. 
“I’m not that sort of person at all. It’s as false as a mask.” 
She propped her chin on her clenched fists and stared at her 
brooding reflection. “I dare say it’s no use having honest gray 
hair when you've still got a henna heart!” 

She couldn’t have told why she had elected that particular 
Friday morning for a Judgment Day, with herself on the bench 
and herself before the bar of justice. A sleepless night, perhaps, 
after a day of boredom. A sense of having come to a crossroad. 

“I’m like the woman in the Galsworthy play,” she arraigned 
herself without mercy. “I'm a little too fine, and not quite fine 
enough. Which means that I’ve too much sense of honor, or 
decency, or perhaps it’s only a sense of humor, to throw my 
bonnet over the mill and go off with Bobby Devlin,—at least, 
I think I have!—and not enough to stop mooning over purple 
twilights and settle down to staid middle age with my poor old 
staid middle-aged Bill Gordon. And whichever I do, I'll be 
miserable!. Sharply miserable, I suppose, if I make a fool of 
myself by going, and dully miserable if I make a fool of myself 
by staying!” 

Considering herself, without and within, in those relentless and 
unflattering morning hours, she realized that she had not, with 














roads 


her life half gone and more, found her place. “I’m too intelligent 
to be satisfied with the way I live, and not intelligent enough to 
change it,” she decided. “My brain is too good for nothing but 
bridge and mah jongg and dinners and dances, and not good 
enough for sound, constructive civic work. Perhaps it might 
have been if I’d had something—somebody—to be sensible for!” 
Now and again, when one of her contemporaries said, “Mercy, no! 
I couldn’t possibly, on Saturday! 
Junior’s team is playing for the 
State Championship and he'd 
never forgive me if—” or,.“I’m 
going to wear my Dreécoll suit 
again this year. My dear, you 
little dream what it costs to dress 
a fourteen-year-old daughter! I 
give you my word I spend more 
on her than I do on myself. Why, 
her riding-clothes alone, last sea- 
son—” then Genevieve Gordon 
would feel quick tears stinging 
her eyes and suffer from a sense 
of uselessness and_ loneliness 
and frustration; but she had 
enough mental honesty to 
recognize her emotion as tran- 
sient. 

“Snap out of it, old dear,” she 
would address herself «grimly. 
“You can get a lump in ‘your 
throat and be dewy for a moment, 
but if you'd really wanted them 
as much as you think you do, 
you’d have adopted a boy and a 
girl years ago. Now it’s too late.” 

She was frankly thankful, in 
her own mind, that her husband’s 
mother had not lived to see the 
way their marriage had turned 
out. Ailsa Gordon had been a 
sandy-haired, large-boned, uncom- 
promising Scotchwoman who had 
nat manifested undue enthusiasm 
over her son’s choice of a bride. 
Genevieve’s nervous and calcu- 
lated cordiality had fallen help- 
lessly back like a futile wave 
against a granite cliff. 

“T’m going to make your big 
boy happy, Mother Gordon,” she 
had said tremulously. 

“Are you, noo?” The older 
woman had regarded her keenly 
out of steely blue eyes. “Weel, 
I ha’e made him gude.” She 
seemed to feel that it was de- 
cidedly more of an achievement. 
“I hae reared him up by the Word o’ God.” 

Genevieve was embarrassed, at that. In her 
world you did not talk about the Word of God. 
There was usually a Bible somewhere about 
the premises in which you looked up a quota- 
tion or a literary reference, but you didn’t 
make it a regular and insistent member of the 
family, the way Mother Gordon did. Her big 
old Bible in its worn calf binding still held its 
place on the center-table in the prim old parlor 
of the prim old home. Genevieve had carried 
it upstairs once, in the days when she thought 
she might make something in the line of a 
country place of her husband’s childhood home, 
but Bill had missed it, hunted for it, found 
it and brought it back. She didn’t believe he 












Mrs. Gordon's eye- 
brows lifted. “Not 
convenient, Maggie? 
You mean that—he 
has guests?” 


ever read it, but he liked to see it there, where it had alway: 
been. He liked to see everything where it had always been, whic 
was not conducive to smart remodeling, and his wife gave up 
presently, and told her friends: “No, I haven't done anythin 
with the old home. Bill has a great deal of sentiment about i 
which is rather dear, I think, so I'm not changing a thing. Mothe: 
Gordon's old Scotch maid stays on, and Bill loves running up 
there for a few days’ rest, or to shoot, and, of course, I have th 
beach bungalow for my own affairs.” 

The beach bungalow was blatant black and persimmon, and 
made a stunning background for Genevieve and her hair, and 
gradually it came to be an accepted thing. Old Bill went up te 
the shabby farmhouse to rest or to play or to tunnel through 
mountain of work, and Genevieve gathered up a carful of assorted 
wives and husbands and hummed away to play. 

“Old Bill is a lamb,” said her set appreciatively, and Geneviev 
agreed with them; and yet it was a singularly inept label, for th 
large and quiet Scotch-American was as sandy-haired and rav 

boned, and almost as uncompromising, as hii 
mother before him. He must surely see the 
they were meaning less and less to each other ¢ 
the years were wound away, but he had a flin 
like opposition to divorce. There it was again. 
liked to see things where they had always bee 
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whether they still be- 
longed there or not. No; 
if she made up her mind, or 
her heart, that she wanted 
Bobby Devlin, she would 
have to throw her bonnet 
over the mill, which was a 
quaint and old-fashioned 
way of stating what she 
conceived to be her intense 
modernity. 

Bobby Devlin was a fas- 
cinating figure: a charm- 
ing, inconsequent fellow, 
darkly good-looking, not 
quite within the circle, yet 
hovering interestingly on 
the outer edge of it—a ran- 
dom writer, something of 
an artist, a world-wanderer, 
appearing and disappearing, 
picturesquely shabby for 
years and now for a twelve- 
month amazingly opulent, 
and for the last month pro- 
claiming himself fed up 
with civilization and ready, 
as soon as certain deals 
were carried through (no 
one knew exactly what his 
resources were), to take 
the Out Trail, stating, after 
the manner of the old bal- 
lad, that it might be for 
years and it might be for- 
ever. 

A rather dangerous con- 
trast, it was to be admitted, 
to a sandy-haired, raw- 
boned, uncompromising dis- 
trict attorney with inherited 
Scotch Covenanter narrow- 
ness toward the joy of liv- 
ing. There was the matter 
of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, for one thing—old 
Bill was a fanatic on the 
subject. Genevieve didn’t 
particularly care, one way 
or another, herself, but one 
naturally resented being 
made-ridiculous. That was 
why most of her entertain- 
ing was done at the beach 
bungalow; she frequently said she wouldn’t care if she never 
tasted another drop of the stuff, but as a hostess— As a matter 
of fact, it was about the only way to keep on being a hostess: 
people wouldn’t come if you didn’t give them a good time. 

William MacKenzie Gordon's idea of a good time was to tramp 
for hours in an autumn wood with a gun and a dog, in repre- 
hensible tweeds, and to come back at dusk to the old farmhouse 
near the Canadian border, to sit down, just as he was, to old 
Maggie’s hot and hearty supper, and then to stretch out in his 
father’s ancient armchair before the fire with his pipe and his 
book, until something under ten o'clock; and there had been a 
hopeful season when he had thought he could make her adopt 
the model for herself. 

But she hadn’t cared for the country, and she hadn’t cared for 
tramping in autumn woods, and she had a horror of guns, even 
after he had taught her how to shoot and discovered with much 
masculine pride and elation that she was a natural shot; and she 
hadn’t cared for old Maggie’s simple suppers and the drowsy eve- 
nings before the fire. 

“The simple life?” she had said scornfully. “Simple-minded 
life, if you ask me!” And presently he had ceased to insist on her 
going, and there had been the beach bungalow, and the dividing 
of the ways, and now she sat in the relentless morning light and 
weighed and balanced and belittled herself in an attempt at honest 
appraisal. 

“Mother Gordon was right; she made him ‘gude’—entirely too 
good for all practical purposes,” she reflected. “But I haven’t 
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done as I boasted I would; I haven’t made him happy. But then, 
what woman would, unless she were a duplicate of his mother?” 

Then the telephone rang with a gentle purr, and it was Bobby 
Devlin. He thought it might be rather jolly to spin out of town 
and try that new little inn the bunch had been talking about for 
luncheon; and while Genevieve didn’t think anything would be 
jolly that day, she considered it would be better than sitting on 
before the looking-glass, and she sprang up with a sense of rescue 

He was driving his latest car, a low, long sports-model in 
startling magenta; and he was, as always, smartly turned out, a 
trifle too smartly, perhaps; but that was as natural to Bobby as 
were old Bill’s shabby tweeds to Bill. And it was a bright blue 
and golden day, and the new little inn was a slyly quaint place 
whose prim prints and decorous china had the effect of a bungalow 
apron on a Follies girl, and the food was exceptional. Bobby was 
at his best until they turned back, and then he began to get a little 
out of hand. There was a detour over a quiet country road, and 
he stopped his car under a gracious old elm and took a small 
lacquer box from his pocket. 

“Jinny, I brought you the Chinese crystal charm you liked.” 
He dropped it in her lap and watched while she opened it. 

“Bobby! It’s fascinating! What a dear you were to re- 
member!” 

He leaned suddenly nearer and flung an arm about her shoul- 
ders. “Do I ever forget you?” 

“You forget yourself,” said Genevieve crisply, moving definitely 
away. 




















”? 


“Of course—because I’m always thinking of you! 
She laughed. The forlorn mood of the morning had receded 


comfortably into the shadows. “Bobby, .’ou’re simply priceless! 
No woman with a staid and sensible husband should be without 
you, or one like you. You know, I believe you’ve done more to 
fend off the clammy clutch of age than my masseuse!” She held 
the charm in her fingers. It had a limpid, moonlight quality, and 
there were tiny flowers of carved jade set into the old silver chain. 
“This is a heavenly thing, Bobby. Tell me about it.” 

“Old as the temples, Jinny—old as the hills!” 

“And what does the laundry sign mean?” 

“My dear, it belonged to a princess in the Ming period, and 
that’s a blessing from Kwan-yin, the goddess of mercy—‘May 
you live a thousand years, and never be sick or sorry!’ ” 

“What a perfectly ghastly idea!” She made a wry face. “It 
couldn’t have been the goddess of mercy, old thing. The very 
thought of living a thousand years makes me both sick and sorry! 
Horrible! Think how many permanent waves I’d outlive! Think 
how many million times I’d have to have my face lifted!” 

“Jinny,” said Bobby Devlin, lighting a cigarette, “sometimes I 
think you have no soul.” 

“Bobby,” she returned amiably, 
sense!” 

“Well,”"—he punctiliously waited for his match to char before 
he flung it away,—“I sha’n’t be boring you much longer, you know. 
One more deal to clean up, and then I’m off for China!” 

“Bob!” It was a wail. “China?” 


“often I fear you have no 





The half-breed 
wheeled — to con- 
front the old Scotch- 
woman entering, a 
hatchet in her hand. 


That gave him an instant 
of triumph. “Ah, you see? 
You do care, Jinny!” 

“It wasn’t the shock of 
departure so much, old 
dear,” she rejoined menda- 
ciously, “as the jade-green 
envy that rose up in me. 
China! All my life I've 
longed for the Orient, and 
I've never been nearer to 
it than China-town. How 
I’ve longed for it!” Her 
lids, which were very white 
and full, covered her young 
blue eyes. “In the midst 
of the inane chatter about 
a bridge-table: cherry 
blossoms—tinkly temple 
bells—brown junks crawl- 
ing down a sleepy river—” 

He caught both her hands 
in an insistent grasp and 
leaned over her. “Jinny— 
you've longed for the 
Orient, and I’ve longed for 


you! Come with me! I'm 
sailing Wednesday. Ah, 
Jinny, dearest! I’ve just 


this one more deal to clean 
up on, and then I’m off— 
we’re off! The ship sails at 
three in the morning—lI’ll 
come for you at midnight!” 
Genevieve tried to pull 
her hands away, and she 
kept her voice determinedly 
flippant. “Clever Bobby! 
Midnight is the perfect 
hour for eloping at our age 
—daylight is so trying!” 
“Tinny, we'll leave this 
silly, empty life behind us, 
just as a snake crawls out 
We'll run away—” 


of his skin when he’s finished with it! 
I’m afraid I’m 


“Quite sure you’ve got the—running-expenses? 
a rather costly luxury, you know!” 
But”—he 


“Jinny, in three days I'll be on velvet! was re- 
proachful—“how can you think of that, at this moment? I could 
starve in your arms!” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t!” It amazed her to see how cool she 


was, how she stood apart from the little scene and considered it. 

“Not my arms. They wouldn’t be there! They'd be taking in 
washing, or going out by the day. I’m really a very earnest 
eater, Bobby!” 

His gaze was rapt. 
the burning sands—” 

“Oh, please let’s stay in the temples,” 
the complexion, those burning sands!” 

He took both her hands into the hard grasp of one of his own, 
and flung a tense arm about her. “Jinny—think of the golden 
days—the silver nights—” 

She leaned rigidly away from him, and her voice lost something 
of steadiness though she clung stubbornly to comedy: “Now 
you're getting disreputable, my good man! Rave on about the 
golden days, if it amuses you, but I really must refuse to consider 
the silver nights! I really must—” 

“Hush!” said Devlin harshly, and kissed her. 

Genevieve Gordon wrenched herself free, and she was white 
with entirely authentic anger. “Bobby, that was abominable! 
Oh, I dare say * deserve it; I brought (Continued on page 137) 
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“Kneeling in dim temples—wandering on 


she begged. “Awful on 
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Perhaps Leroy Scott knew how successful 
this story of the delectable Katie would 
be when he began it; but in any event it 
has established itself now as the most 
popular serial its author has ever written. 
Shortly following its completion in these 
pages, it will appear, of course, in book 
form; and with the number of picture 
producers that are “after it,’’ it is reason- 
able to assume that before long the movie 
millions will make the acquaintance 
of Katie O’Doon upon the silver screen. 


Illustrated by Lester Ralph 


The Story So Far: 
ATIE O’DOON set out upon the career that was to carry her 
so far and so strangely when, at sixteen, after a childhood 
in the tenements, and on the houseboat of her drunken Aunt 
Maggie, she ran away and changed her name to “Mary O’Brien.” 

She was working in a ten-cent store when she was struck at a 
street crossing by the roadster of the wealthy society girl Lily 
Spencer, and that contrite young lady took Katie into her own 
luxurious home during her convalescence. There in Katie awoke 
the ambition to acquire the education she had neglected, and 
Lily Spencer helped her. And there she made the acquaintance 
of Lily’s friend Billy Gordon. About this time, too, she ran 
across Peter Romain, a young Italian she had known as a pick- 
pocket in her childhood, but who now stood high in the favor of 
Miss Spencer and other wealthy girls as a professional dancer. 

Katie’s immediate future, however, was with Madame Ravenal, 
the famous dressmaker whom Lily had persuaded to offer Katie 
a position. She was earning thirty-five dollars a week as a model 
for Ravenal’s most striking creations when she accepted Billy 
Gordon’s invitation to dine with him—and at Rogano’s cabaret 
encountered her long-missing father, who was singing Irish ballads 
there. 

The restaurateur introduced Terence O’Doon to Gordon and 
“Miss O’Brien;” but while Katie knew him at once, he had no 
idea that this distinguished-looking girl was his daughter. He 
confided in them that his ambition was to put on a “father and 
daughter act’—and Katie astonished everyone by offering to be 
the daughter in this proposed vaudeville sketch. In spite of her 


friends’ protests,—and in spite of Billy Gordon’s proposal of 

marriage, which she refused,—Katie persisted in her idea, and 

presently the O’Doons, father and daughter, appeared in a sketch 
ah he 
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at Rogano’s. But all the time Katie, feeling that she could man- 
age her inebriate father better as a stranger, kept her real relation- 
ship a secret. 

The act was moderately successful, but one night Terence ar- 
rived helplessly drunk—and that very evening Katie’s old friend 
Morris Blum had persuaded the theatrical producer Barney Fein- 
ham to witness the performance! Katie cleverly carried off the 
sketch by herself, but Rogano discharged Terence. Feinham, how- 
ever, had been sufficiently impressed to offer Katie a contract. 

Katie and her father successfully carried off the parts which 
Feinham gave them in the “road company” of a play that had 
been a New York success. And when the temperamental Jeading 
lady quit suddenly one day, Katie stepped into the breach so ¢a- 
pably that she was given the réle. Lily Spencer, who had lost her 
money, also obtained a part in the show, along with Peter Romain, 
and traveled with Katie. 

And then came Katie’s big chance: Feinham offered her the lead 
in a musical comedy written by Morris Blum around her own 
career. Madame Ravenal persuaded Billy Gordon to buy a share 
in the production and thus supply funds to stage it properly. The 
result was a success for Feinham and Blum, and for Katie a— 
triumph. Among other results, however, this success carried a 
newspaper picture of Katie to her Aunt Maggie, and brought 
about a visit by the old lady that betrayed her real relationship 
to her father. And Terence O’Doon’s alcoholism grew on him 
till finally Katie, by a trick, forced him into a sanitarium. There 
Terence was eventually cured, and his boyhood friend Father 
Burke obtained a place for him as a lay worker in the church. 

It was perhaps the success of her maneuvering with her father 
that now led Katie into a desperate venture. Hearing that Billy 
Gordon, convinced by her own refusals, was about to marry 
Madeleine Forsythe, whom Katie knew to be unworthy, she sum- 
moned Billy and offered to marry him with the proviso that she 
was not to live with him until the end of her season. Further, 
believing that she could make a man of him, instead of a loafer, 
if she gained control of his money, she persuaded the infatuated 
youth to sign over his entire fortune to her. 

This plan was carried out—and came promptly to grief. For 
Peter Romain had proposed a similar scheme to Katie, with the 
idea of blackmail. Now believing she had carried out his plan, 
he demanded his share of loot from Katie. She refused— 
and Peter carried his story to Gordon and caused him to believe 
he had been made the victim of a scheming gold-digger. Nor 
was Katie able to explain to him that her intention had been 
disinterested. (The story continues in detail: ) 


OR several minutes after the white-faced Billy had gone, in 
his eyes the horror and the death-agony of a mighty love 
that was now disillusioned, but on his lips no pleading or re- 
proaches, Katie sat crumpled and sobbing, her head bowed amid 
the disorder of her dressing-table. She did love Billy; and yet 
her words and behavior of a few minutes gone would make him 
despise and hate her forever. She would never see him again— 
never. Or if chance did order that they should meet, he would 
regard her with the hard and scornful eyes of one who wished 
that they had been strangers. 
And oh, she did love him! 
But—thus she tried to quiet and comfort herself—she had never 
intended to have him. All that she had done to hurt him had 
All rights reserved, 





























‘Take it!” he ordered harshly. 


been for his own sake; and these things were going to unite in 
their influences to make him that splendid man whose germ now 
existed within him. 

Of course, she would see that he got his money back some day. 
In the meantime she would have to take the necessary legal steps 
to tie up his fortune—some court action possibly—as yet she 
had no idea what her move would be. She disliked this part of 
her plan; she wished she could pass on the money and its re- 
sponsibility to some one else. But she had to go through with 
this herself, in order that her plan in its entirety should be 
convincingly real to Billy 

Yes, she had done right. 
to be for the best for Billy. 

But—but— 

Despite these arguments, Katie was about to break again into 
sobbing, when there was a rap upon her door. She choked back 
the sob and strove for control. 

“Come—come in,” she requested. 

In her mirror she saw that it was her father who entered. She 
was glad. There was warm comfort in his face—the face that 
looked so much more distinguished and kindly with its new 
learness. 

“Here I am, Katie,” he announced; 
iously: “‘What’s the matter, dear?” 

“Nothing, Father—nothing at all,’ she answered, rising and 
turning to him. 

“But you've been crying!” 

She forced a smile. “Isn’t— isn’t that natural?” 

He smiled fondly back at her. “I understand, my dear. Tears 

f happiness. Love must have its cry. Where’s your husband?” 


She had succeeded. All was going 








and then he asked anx- 
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“Tl never touch that paper or any of the money it represents!” 


“He—he stepped out a minute ago.” 

“Then I suppose this is the last minute I can have you all 
to myself.” Terry O’Doon stepped close and kissed her on the 
forehead. “You are going away with my blessing and benedic- 
tion, Katie. And I'll ever be praying that life will be as good 
to you as you deserve.” 


“Father—Father—” her dry whisper began to protest, and 
could go no farther. 
“T think you have a good man for a husband, Katie. Your 


future life is to be among the rich and the proud of the earth; 
and though my words may not seem becoming, even in so lowly 
a son of the church, I want you always to remember your own 
pride. They'll try, but don’t let those people hurt you or humble 
you or bend you. Always remember that you are as good and 
as fine as the best of them. Always be your own self. For 
somehow, Katie—somehow,’—there was a choke of reverence in 
his rich voice,—‘“somehow a lot of God was born in you.” 

“Stop, Father—stop!” she broke in. “You must not talk like 
that! You must not!” She drew away and stared wildly at him. 

“What is the matter, Katie?” 

She could not let him continue in his benedictory strain. 

“There is to be no honeymoon.” 

“No honeymoon!” he cried. “No honeymoon! 
that, Katie? You’re speaking the truth?” 

Her look was assurance of how truly she spoke. 

“What has happened, Katie? Tell me! Tell me!” 

She strove frantically to order her mind and assemble her story 
—the story by which she was to live. The true story was of 
course never to pass her lips. But no manufactured explanation 
was at that time permitted Katie, for just then Madame Ravenal, 
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You mean 


“Think of me as you like!” she cried. “I 
do not count. But please see your son. 
Andatonce. I'll go through with my part.” 





and behind her Lily Spencer, came hurrying into the dressing- 
room through the door Terry O’Doon had left open. The 
faces of both were alive with unbelief and fear. 

“Katie, Katie,” cried Madame Ravenal, “tell us it’s not 
so—this awful story we’ve just been told!” 

“Who told it to you?” 

“Peter Romain!” 

That name alone was enough to make Katie feel ill. ‘Just 
what did Peter tell you?” 

“He said that—”’ And Madame Ravenal gave the high 
points of the scene which had so recently taken place in the 
dressing-room with Katie and Peter and Billy as its figures: 
How Katie, under pressure, had been forced to admit that 
she had married Billy for his money; how she had duped 
him into transferring his entire fortune to her before the 
marriage and as a condition of marriage; how by false ex- 
cuses She had gained his consent to a postponement of the 
honeymoon; how from the very beginning she had planned 
that there should be only the ceremony and no real marriage 
at all; how she had held these things back from Billy, and 
told them to him only in the very hour of the honeymoon’s 
supposed beginning. The story, as reported by Peter, had 
every malignant exaggeration and every malicious inference 
that the maddened and vengeful Peter could lay tongue to. 

“There, that’s what he said,” ended Madame Ravenal. 
“Tt’s not true, it can’t be true! You simply could not do 
such a thing, Katie. But please tell us that it isn’t true!” 

Katie hesitated a moment, gazing at these three persons 
so dear to her. 

“Much of it’s untrue,” Katie forced from her lips. “But— 
but its essentials—are the truth.” 

There were cries of astonishment from the three. Then 
there were cries of protest, of unbelief. 

“In its essentials it is the truth,” Katie reiterated. 

They stared dumbly at her, belief and horror dawning 
in their eyes. Her father was the first to regain speech. 

“Katie,” he cried hoarsely, clutching her arm, “Katie, you 
really played such a game upon a man? And just for the 
sake of money?” 

ay 

He loosed her arm, and looking white and very sick, shrank 
a pace backward from her. For once Madame Ravenal’s 
words had been slow in coming, but when they did come, 
they came in a rush of scathing fury. She stood squarely 
before Katie, her eyes blazing, her whole figure trembling 
with the volcanic fire of her wrath. 

“Katie O’Doon,” her molten words poured out lavalike, 

“I took you in and did all I could for you—I felt like a 
mother for you; I thought you felt like a daughter for me— 
I was proud and happy to help you on—I thought nothing 
was too good for you! And you repay me by turning out 
the lowest, vilest, craftiest creature a woman can be! I hate 
myself for being taken in by such a person! And to think 
that I helped you trap Billy Gordon—Billy Gordon, who 
without pledge or promise or hope of any kind, backed your 
show with his money and gave you your real chance to become 
the favorite you are! And you, you heartless, scoundrelly 
schemer—you’d play such a trick on a man like Billy Gordon!” 

“You mean—Billy Gordon put up the money for ‘Rose Time?’ ” 
Katie asked dazedly. “I thought you had done that!” 

“I put up part, but the smaller part. He did not want you 
even to suspect that he was helping, so he put up his money 
through me, and left his share of control in my power to be 
handled for your benefit. That’s what Billy Gordon did for you! 
And now you do such a thing for him!” 

“Til—T’ll pay him back.” 

“Pay him how? Out of his own fortune you've robbed him 
of?” 

“No. I'll take ‘Rose Time’ out on tour. I'll work for almost 
no salary.” 

“Oh, no, you'll not! Not while I control the piece! Besides, 
you couldn’t earn a dime. As an actress you’re dead. The beau- 
tiful, the innocent, the childish, the beloved Katie O’Doon, every- 
body’s darling tonight, will be loathed and despised by everybody 
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on Monday. You'll be America’s most notorious and shameful 
woman. No self-respecting manager would pay you five dollars 
a week. Katie O’Doon was at the beginning of a marvelous 
career, but Katie O’Doon has smashed herself in every way and 
smashed herself forever!” 

Katie had vaguely foreseen harsh consequences to herself and 
had accepted them, but she had dreamed of nothing so dire 
as this terrific summary. Yet she now realized that Madame 
Ravenal pictured no more than the truth. She shivered. 

“All the same,” she breathed involuntarily, “I’ve saved Billy 
Gordon!” 

“Saved Billy Gordon?” repeated Madame Ravenal, her speech 
storming onward. “I don’t know what game you're now trying 
to put over on us, but you've certainly done nothing to save 
Billy Gordon! You've almost killed him tonight in private. On 
Monday you’re going to kill him in public. Peter Romain will 
get the whole story into the papers somehow, and Peter will 
not soften a single detail to spare you or Billy. Billy is proud 
and sensitive. You’ve not only made yourself a figure of shame, 














but you've also made Billy Gordon a figure of shame. On 
Monday he will be laughed at, sneered at, jeered at, as the 


greatest fool of the age. Not a person will ever respect or trust 
the soft-brained idiot you’ve publicly made out of Billy Gordon— 
and he'll never respect or trust himself! You've ruined him, and 
any career he might have had!” 

Katie was tremblingly aghast at this appalling denunciation and 
its picture of the consequences to Billy. She had tried to save 
Billy, and—yes, Madame Ravenal was right, she now saw—her 
great plan had ruined him She felt the dizzy void, the infinite 
sickness and despair, of death itself. 

“Well, I suppose you’re happy, girl!’”” Madame Ravenal raged 
on. “Speak up and tell us how proud and happy you are over 
all you've done!” 

But Katie could only draw a shuddering breath and hold wide, 
stricken eyes upon Ravenal, Lily and her white-faced father. 

“Katie O’Doon—and I’ve all but worshiped you!” breathed 
Lily Spencer, her stupor giving way to staring scorn. 


“Please, Katie,” her father besought in a dry whisper ol 
anguish, “please speak—say you didn’t intend all that!” 

“I—I did not,” she managed to gasp. “I never dreamed— 
never thought—never thought—” 

“Oh, of course you never thought!” the prosecuting attorney 
of a Ravenal caught her up. “And. I suppgse you never thought 
of your own father, either “I"ve hdd nothing. to do: with the 
fight Terry O’Doon has made, but I’ve been miglity proud of him 
because of his fine come-back.* Well, you’vé smashed all that 
You've smashed your father and his future, , What’ influence for 
good and what standing can he haye, with his people all know- 
ing that the notorious, gold-digging, man wrecking .Katie O’Doon 
is his daughter? Of course you never though? of .that, either!” 

At this last item in the mounting total of the unforeseen con- 
sequences of her well-intentioned acts, Katie stood overwhelmed, 
incapable of speech or action, stricken with ultimate horror. 

“Of course you never thought’ of that!” the accusing Ravenal 
again drove at her. 
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“J—I never thought. 


Katie’s voice came as a thinnest whisper. 
“What— 


Father—I never thought.” Again she faced Ravenal. 
what else—have I done?” 

“Isn't that enough? The papers will figure that quite a record 
for you: you've smashed the splendid figure that was Katie 
O’Doon—you've smashed Billy Gordon—you’ve smashed your 
own father—you’ve smashed all the friends who loved you and 
believed in you!” 


KATIE. white, speechless, riven with anguish, held tortured eyes 
on the three figures whom she loved so much, who had loved 
her so much—the faces of Ravenal and Lily, scornful and accus- 
ing. Just so would all the world look at her. And the things 
Ravenal had just said, these all the world would believe. And 
whatever her intentions might have been, these dire consequences 
were the strict truth. Had such dire results ever before been 
born of good intentions? 

This was the deepest point of suffering Katie had ever known. 
All her eager ideas and plans had lived only to culminate in 
this catastrophe of shame, involving in its common destruction 
herself and the two men she loved. 

In the very moment when anguish and despair were inflicting 
their blackest torments, Terry O’Doon moved forward and caught 
her to him. “I can’t believe it, Katie—not any of it!” he cried 
out in a fierce denial that had the tone of triumph. “If it were 
not so terrible, then perhaps I might believe it. But it is all so 
very terrible that I know Katie O’Doon could not have planned 
and done such things! Such things are not in Katie O'Doon’s 
nature! So they are not true! Not any of them!” 

At these words of her father the tense horror that had gripped 
Katie suddenly gave way. She could stand no more. She had 
said that no one should know the truth. But it is one thing to 
sacrifice self and be silent about it, when the ends of the sacrifice 
have been achieved and silence will make them secure; it is quite 
a different matter when the sacrifice has failed and there is not 
one good result requiring silence’s protection. 

“No, it’s not true!” she cried gaspingly. “At least not true 
in the way you all thought!” And sobbing wildly against her 
father’s shoulder, she choked out her own version of her story. 
“I intended only the best for Billy,” she ended with a convulsive 
cry. “And oh, how terribly it’s all come out! What a mess 
I’ve made of everything!” 

“I knew that first story was not the right story!?’ her father 
cried exultantly. “Katie—oh, Katie—what a girl I have!” 

“Katie O’Doon,” demanded Madame Ravenal in an awed whis- 
per, “you did all those things—you were willing to have the world 
think the worst of you—because you were trying to do the best 
for Billy Gordon?” 

“Yes. But—but it all turned out the very worst!” 

“But you tried! Katie O’Doon,”—Madame Ravenal’s voice 
was tremulous and husky,—‘“I’m a quick-tempered, vile-tongued, 
nasty old woman, and not fit to be forgiven. But all the same I'm 
hoping you will forgive me—for I love you more than ever.” 

“And I can say all that and more, Katie!” interjected Lily. 
“What I’ve thought has been as bad as what Madame Ravenal 
has said. But if you could only forgive—” 

“Of course I forgive you—both of you,” Katie assured them 
quickly, and then frantically went on: “But however good my 
motives were, just the same those terrible things Madame Ravenal 
told about are all true, and I’m to blame for them all! Oh, if 
only I could undo them—if only I could undo them!” 

“Those things are not all true yet,” Madame Ravenal cor- 
rected. “I meant that they’d begin to be true on Monday, after 
Peter Romain had got his story to the papers.” 

“If we could stop Peter!” cried Katie. 

“T’d be glad to have him stopped—eliminated in any way,” 
agreed Madame Ravenal. “But stopping Peter Romain would 
not help very much. There is only one way to stop that story. 
That is to eliminate the story.” * 

“Eliminate the story?” 1 don't understand, Madame Ravenal?” 

“I dare say your father does” 


ERRY O’DOON' slowly nodded. “If I understand Madame 

Ravena!, she means that the only way to stop the story, and 
sO prevent its consequences, 1s for all parties concerned openly 
and promptly to accept the marriage as the happy event it was 
originally supposed to be.” 

“You mean—you mean,” gasped Katie, “that the only way 
out of my—my pretended marriage is to regard it as a real 
marriage? You mean I’ve trapped my own self in a marriage?” 

“T’m afraid you have, Katie. At any rate, you'll have either 
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to accept the consequences we've told you of, or else accept the 
marriage as a marriage you must live up to.” 

“But I can’t, and I wont!” she exploded. “I never intended 
to marry Billy Gordon! And I've told you I married him merely 
because I saw it was the only way to block him off from marry- 
ing Madeleine Forsythe! I intended never to live with him— 
never to be his wife—I intended to let him have his freedom 
as soon as he could get it. Do you think I could regard a 
marriage, entered into with those ideas, a real marriage? Do 
you think, even if I loved him, I'd change my mind so suddenly 
and take a loafer for my husband? Do you think,”—her voice 
was beginning to ring with passion, for an old memory had come 
surging into her—‘‘do you think I have no pride, no self-respect, 
to wish to enter the family of Mr. Gordon, to be looked down 
upon, to be regarded as an inferior, to be snubbed, to be insulted— 
a man who once came to me and tried to hire me to keep out of 
his family, and who made perfectly clear to me what a very differ- 
ent breed of a daughter-in-law would be acceptable to him! Me 
marry into that family? Never! Ask me anything but that. But 
that, never!” . 

“Can’t you help her see the best way, Mr. O’Doon?” asked 
Madame Ravenal. 

“I can’t urge her in the matter of such a marriage as this. I 
know she'll do what’s best.” 

“Marry into that family?” repeated Katie. 
but that!” 

“T’m not asking you to do anything, Katie,” continued Madame 
Ravenal. “Just remember that you are already married. Re- 
member that your father and I see the happy acceptance of 
that marriage as the only thing that will avert disaster. But we'll 
both be glad if you can think of a way that -will be easier for 
you. Think it over, Katie.” 

Katie quieted her passion, and thought. 
in its desperation. 

“You are right—it’s the only way!” she whispered, her spirit 
writhing. “But oh, I can’t! I can’t! Not with that Mr. Gor- 
don despising me—with his harsh, terrible pride—” 

“How about your own pride, Katie? Isn’t it almost as much 
of a barrier? Think of your own pride, Katie.” 


“Ask me anything 


Her face again grayed 


ANP Katie thought; and within her took place one of the great- 
est struggles of her life. Despite her emotion, a few swift 
moments of penetrating vision were granted her. She saw her 
pride in a clear, sharp light—that fierce pride that had dominated 
her from that far Cherry Lane day when she had fought against 
the idea of a charity funeral for her mother. Yes, she now told 
herself, her pride was as great and as unbending as Mr. Gordon’s. 

“You are right—I have been proud!” she breathed. And none 
there knew what an effort that admission cost Katie O’Doon; 
and none could then foresee how this recognition of perhaps her 
greatest virtue as perhaps her greatest fault was in future days 
to enrich and soften Katie and:add-to her gracious understanding. 
“But I think I’m not—proud: now. After what I’ve done—I 
can’t be proud. But what you suggest, it’s not possible. Even 
if I were willing, there’s Billy. Billy wont have it.” 

“How to make Billy accept is your own immediate problem.” 

“Oh, but I can’t face him again! Not so soon!” 

“You must,” said Madame Ravenal. 

Pulsing with fear and suspense, Katie stood for a long moment 
considering the proposal in all its aspects. Nothing could have 
been asked her that would have been more difficult. 

“All right—I’ll try to see him,” she yielded in a dry, weak 
whisper. “I don’t know if he'll see me, or if he'll listen. And 
you understand, don’t you, that under the circumstances I simply 
cannot be his real wife. I simply can’t. I'll act the part of the 
happy bride for a year—then he can have a separation. I hope 
this will do. I can do no more.” 

“That will save the situation,” said Madame Ravenal. 

Terry O'Doon nodded. 

“But remember that Peter Romain will be busy,” Madame 
Ravenal reminded her. “You must act at once.” 

“T'll try to see Billy tomorrow,” Katie promised. 

They discussed details for half an hovr longer; and an hour 
after that Katie was in bed in her apartment, and her father sat 
beside her in the dim room silently ho'ding her hand. She did 
not sleep, but lay awaiting the light and her supreme endeavor, 
and through her brain flashed questions and faces: the handsome 
face of Peter Romain, leering at her in malicious triumph, the 
stern proud face of Mr. Gordon, regarding her with haughty dis- 
approval; and she wondered how Billy would receive her, and how 
she would get through her scene with (Continued on page 104) 
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“Bugwine,” he be 
gan, “I'm in sort of a 
mix-up. The law mm J 
says you're dead.” 7a e ry 


N the rearmost cell of the Genesee, 

Alabama, jail Burgoyne—familiarly 
“Bugwine”—Breck sat and counted his 
blessings. On the jail porch sat Sheriff 
Clem Hilton, counting his. From the 
open door at his back came the sounds 
of gentle scratching and hard breathing 
as his office deputy, Jim Meadows, per- 
spired over the records. The early Sep- 
tember heat and drought were at their 
height. Languor lay upon the land. 
The loafers in the shade of the store 
porches across the street yawned and 
mopped their dripping faces listlessly. 
In the street an old, round-shouldered 
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H ERE’S another story 
by the “new man” who told the tale 
of Old Man Debbow in a recent is- 
sue. This time he selects for his hero 
a real Southern darky of the kind 
that grows in Alabam’, where, in 
Birmingham of that State, Mr. Akers 
maintains himself and his type- 
writer. Incidentally, the literary 
center of these United States seems 
likely to shift, ere long, from Indiana 
and Chicago to the Southern capital. 





dog scratched himself undecidedly, &- 
nally preferred itching to effort, and 
flopped upon his side in the blistering 
dust. The very locusts in the drooping 
maples about the courthouse yard 
ceased their strident sawing. Peace was 
upon Genesee, drowsy, perspiring peace. 

Yet even then the dark shadow of 
disaster was winging toward the Sheriff. 
Before it passed, he was to learn that 
there were worse evils than the boll 
weevil, and sharper angles to the White 
Man’s Burden than grubstaking negro 
renters. And as for Bugwine, he was 
to find strange measures employed to 
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The yellow woman loitered 
at the jail window. Mr. Rus- 
sell polished his hearse. The 
appetite of Bugwine declined. 


take his mind from off a lady, was to hang up new and startling 
records among the world’s Marathons. 

Disaster’s herald was long, gangling, shock-headed, otherwise 
Jim Meadows, the deputy. 


“Sheriff!” he called suddenly from within. “You know that 
nigger Bugwine, back there?” 
“I’r twenty years,” drawled the Sheriff. “Why?” 


“Well, the record in here says he’s done been dead now for 
four days. He—” 

“Ca’m yourself, Jim,” interrupted his superior. ‘No further 
back than noontime he et enough vittles to feed a houn’ dawg. 
F’r a man under sentence—’ 

“That’s what I'm falkin’ about,” interpolated the agitated 
deputy. “But you don’t git my meanin’. When, I ask you, did 
the judge say we was to hang that nigger?” 

An illness overcame the Sheriffi—a sudden, devastating illness, 
one with qualities of permanency and completeness. The collapse 
of past, present and future thundered about his ears. His chair, 
his jaw and his spirits dropped as one. The universe became 
without form, and void, and in the lonely center of it sat himself, 
Sheriff Clem Hilton, breathing but feebly and immersed in misery. 

Only after the passage of time did speech return. Then it was 
weak, hesitating, all but incoherent. 

“IT f’rgot, Jim,” he mourned dully. “I clean f’rgot to hang 
that coon. I was aimin’ to do it. It was right on my mind— 





clean up to the time I had so much trouble gettin’ hands to pick 
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my cotton. You know 
how hard that was, with 
the niggers all crazy to 
go Noth, and me in 
such a sweat. It plumb 
slipped me; thats all. 
And now, Jim—and now 
—oh, my Lord, Jim, 
what am I goin’ to do? 
With election comin’ on 
this fall, too! An’ that 
hard-boiled judge like as 
not askin’ me did I hang 
Bugwine all right!” 
Sheriff Clem’s voice rose 
. to a thin wail that 
se seemed to penetrate the 
t heated air indecently far 
‘ “Hesh!” urged Jim 

“No use tellin’ the world 

Fewest knows, leastest 

trouble, is my motter.” 

“Bat that aint tellin’ 
me what to do,” bitterly 
observed the Sheriff. 

“It’s got to be kept 
legal,” ruminated the 
deputy helpfully. “Au 
gust thicty-first, the 
jedge says, hang Bug- 
wine—and ‘this here's 
September second.” 

But an idea was mak- 
ing its painful way 
across Sheriff Clem’s 
mind. “Well, now, look 
here, Jim,” he queried, 
superior wisdom begin- 
ning to exhibit itself in 
the very tones of his 
strengthening voice, 
“whyn’t we just feed 
that nigger along till next 
August thirty-first? Then 
we can hang him legal 
and on time.” 

But the deputy was 
not thus to be swerved. 
“Nope. August thirty- 
first, nineteen twenty-fo’, 
the judge says. You 
wont have no more of 
that date again if you 
feed him till Mobile Bay 
freezes over.” 

“Gosh, no,” sighed the Sheriff, depressed anew. ‘That’s right. 
too. Law’s so infernally picayunish. Even hanging a nigger’s all 
wrapped up in red tape! Lemme be, Jim; just let me set and 
study about this a spell. I aint well, f'r a fact.” 


N EANWHILE, even less conscious than usual of earthly sor- 
rows, Bugwine solaced himself with the better aspects of 
incarceration. Nature had been generous to Bugwine, endowing 
him with a color that rendered him practically invisible on even 
moderately dark nights, a disposition that caused him to fall 
asleep should he endeavor to do any personal worrying, and a 
general appearance that led many to back Darwin against. Bryan. 
Bugwine sat on his cot and eyed the whitewashed walls of his 
cell approvingly. It was cool in there. The food was regular and 
bountiful. His wife had a good job cooking for the white folks. 
His cell gave out upon that portion of the courthouse yard re- 
served by common consent for the use of the darker two-thirds 
of the county’s population, and so company was plentiful. Yet 
out of this last grew a shadow no larger than a man’s hand, but 
destined to obscure Bugwine’s whole life, to lead his feet into 
a far country. 

Today Bugwine’s speculations were upon the calendar. The 
length of that calendar pleased him. While he could not account 
for the apparently excessive number of days that had passed since 
his last personal appearance before a judge, he realized that that 
was the white folks’ business and no concern of his. “Lak as not 
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they needed some extra days this summer, gittin’ in de craps,” he 
explained it to himself. 

To him, thus pleasantly engaged, in the late afternoon came 
Sheriff Clem himself, bearing Bugwine’s supper. 

“Evenin’, Bugwine,” he greeted his prisoner as he set the tray 
on the cot. 

“Evenin’, suh—evenin’,” responded the recipient amiably. 
smell lak nice vittles, Cun’l.” 

No white man ever ranked lower than captain with Bugwine. 
In fact, brigadier-generalships had been bestowed by him on 
provocation so small as fifty cents. 

The Sheriff lingered unwontedly. 

“Bugwine,” he began, “I’m in sort of a mix-up. It’s on account 
of you, too. The law says you’re dead—been dead fo’ days.” 

“Fore Gawd, Cun'l!” gasped Bugwine. “/s I?” 

“That’s just the question,” grumbled the official. “Law says 
you is. Looks of your plate after meals says you aint. Mebbe 
we got to get the coroner in on your case yet—to decide it.” 

Bugwine started in alarm. “Please, suh, Gin’ral, don’t do dat!” 
he begged. “I can’t stand it! I jes’ as soon see de hearse backin’ 
up at my do’ as dat one-legged 
coroner gen’man. Hit’s a sho sign 
somebody done daid when he come 
around.” 

This lack of complacency on Bug- 
wine’s part irritated the Sheriff. 
“Act reasonable, Bugwine,” he ex- 
postulated. “Look at my side of 
the thing. Suppose we find you 
aint dead, and yet we can’t hang 
you because the date’s past and 
you ought to be dead—then what 
we goin’ to do with you? Turn 
you loose?” 

Again the Sheriff had a surprise. 

“Naw, suk, Cun’l!” wailed Bug- 
wine vehemently. “Please don’t do 
dat, neither, Cun’l. Not right now, 
noways. I’s got reasons—” 

“Now, what is the matter with 
you?” demanded 
the officer iras- 
cibly. “I hint to 
you about gettin’ 
loose, and you 
act like I was 
fixin’ to murder 
you! I never seen 
such a nigger!” 

‘‘Naw, suh, 
Cap’n, you aint 
fixin’ to murder 
me, but I knows 
somebody what 
is. You see dat 
big yeller woman 
what comes here 
to de winder to 
make talk with 
me? Well, dat’s 
my fo’th wife. 
She lam me over 
de haid wid most 
all of a_ stove 
over in Miss’ippi 
fo’", five years 
ago. So I leaves 
her. She aint foller me right 
soon, an’ I marries ag’in. An’ 
when you see dat yeller nig- 
ger a-smilin’ outside dis here 
winder, she aint jes’ passin’ 
de time of day; she splainin’ 
how she gwine pin back my 
yeahs, an’ grease my haid, an’ 
swaller me whole! She do it, 
too! Dat’s why I craves dis 
here fine jail. White folks 
might hang me, but shucks, 
Cun’, dat ain’ nothin’ a-tall 
sides what dat yeller woman 
do to me.” 


“Sho 
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T was with the boldly cautious air of one having a healthy but 

untried ace in the hole that Sheriff Clem seated himself on the 
jail porch after breakfast next morning. Any lingering worries 
were hidden behind a mask of calmest confidence. Regally he 
summoned his laboring deputy from within. 

“Jim,” he instructed him, “I want you to get that Bugwine 
Breck and move him across the hall to that cell lookin’ out the 
other way. And see that he don’t make no move to escape while 
you're doin’ it, neither.” 

Almost a grin crossed the Sheriff's countenance, but all trace 
of it was gone when the harassed Jim returned, grumbling. 

“Move him?” inquired the Sheriff with fine carelessness. 

“Yeah. But the derned fool nigger clumb up the bars like a 
ape. Said he was skeered I'd come to turn him loose. Acted like 
he wanted to stay in jail and git hung.” 

“He'll git over that,” was his superior’s sole and cryptic com- 
ment. 

Later, when the sun permitted, Sheriff Clem moved his chair 
around to the end of the jail veranda that commanded a view of 
the place of business of one William Russell, colored undertaker 
of the town. And for an hour he remained 
in thoughtful yet pleasing contemplation of 
things unknown to the passing populace. 

During this time Mr. Russell was en- 
gaged in his daily task of washing his 
hearse. Full in the view of the Sheriff— 
and the window of Bugwine’s cell—William 
washed and polished. Lovingly he sponged 


Bugwine had gone. 
Moonlight showed 
between him and the 
fence as he cleared it. 
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off the wheels; pridefully he ran his hands along the rollers in 
the depths of the vehicle. A rare professional interest was evident 
in Mr. Russell’s every movement. And when he finished, he left 
his handiwork standing in the blazing sunlight where all might see. 

At the midday feeding of the prisoners, the Sheriff noted with 
satisfaction that a worried look was visible on the face of Bug- 
wine. Scarcely touched was the plate that that worthy handed 
back an hour later. Moreover, Bugwine, the easy to please, grum- 
bled about his new quarters. Not so homelike as the old, he 
averred; and apparently would say more but dared not. 

In the afternoon the yellow woman called on Bugwine—at his 
new window. And the Sheriff also did some calling—on the 
county attorney. 

Next morning Undertaker Russell washed his hearse again full 
in view of the window of Bugwine Breck. And before noon, the 
latter had pocketed his pride and sent for his friend and jailer. 

“Gin'ral,” he besought him, “I jes’ natu’ally craves my old cell 
back. Here I is,” he explained, “all uncertain does dey hang me 
first and den bury me, or does dey jes’ bury me widout no 
hangin’; an’ all time dat fool nigger ‘cross de yard keep a-washin’ 
he hearse right spang in my face! He wash awhile, and den he 
look right straight across here at me. An’ he lick he chops, 
Cun’l,” moaned Bugwine. “He lick he chops jes’ lak ol’ dawg 
waitin’ for he dinner. If dis keeps up, I’s gwine lose my appetite, 
plumb. I mos’ rather see dat yeller woman now dan watch dat 
nigger reddin’ up he hearse dat way!” 

“You set steady in the boat,” admonished the Sheriff. 
Attorney Thomas is workin’ on your case now.” 

“You ain’ gwine tu’n me a-loose, is you?” besought Bugwine 
in fresh apprehension. 

But “You wait,” was all the satisfaction Sheriff Clem gave him. 


“Me and 


* A LL I asks,” proclaimed the Sheriff somewhat later, to an 

audience made up of Deputy Jim and County Prosecutor 
Thomas, in the latter's office, “is to get rid of that nigger. If he 
stays around here till the judge gets back to hold court in October, 
there’s goin’ to be hell to pay. You say, now, the law itself don't 
make no provision for forgettin’ to hang a nigger?” 

“None,” the prosecutor solemnly assured him. “Why, Clem, 
it never entered the minds of our legislators that any public of- 
ficial could ever be so plumb dumb as you were in this case. 
You've gummed up the law and statutes till it'd take old man 
Blackstone and the Supreme Court, workin’ nights, to find out 
Bugwine’s legal status. I searched the statutes half the night, and 
they don’t even shed no light on whether Bugwine’s alive or not.” 

“There you've hit it!” interrupted the Sheriff. “That's what’s 
pesterin’ Bugwine, pesterin’ him most as bad as that yellow woman 
that’s so anxious for him to get out where she can get at him.” 

“We gotter remember, too,” reminded Deputy Jim, “that hardly 
nobody thinks now that Bugwine killed that other nigger on 
purpose. The jury was in a hurry to git home, and they jes’ 
figured that hangin’ Bugwine wouldn't do no harm—jes’ sort of 
moral effect, like.” 

“Well, that’s all water over the dam,” observed the attorney. 
“What we've got to think about now is Clem’s trouble, and the best 
way out of it. —How far, Clem, would you chase Bugwine if he 
was to get out—i/f you could get him out, I mean?” 

“Oh, couple of miles, mebbe,” confessed the Sheriff. 

“TI wonder, now,” again interrupted Deputy Jim, “ef there aint 
some way to git Bugwine’s mind clean off that yeller woman for 
an hour or two. He can’t think of but one thing at a time, and 
that nigger woman don’t give him no mental variety. Mebbe—” 

He paused that he might study more closely the strange thing 
that had happened to the Sheriff. That personage had leaped out 
of his chair and looked fifty years younger. A light was on his 
face, a sparkle in his long-dull eyes. 

Then speech came to the Sheriff. He burst into the outlining 
of a Plan—a plan that would, he asserted, erase the yellow woman 
entirely from the mind of Bugwine. It would lead him to un- 
trammeled action. It would relieve the whole situation quickly, 
clearly, permanently, even legally. 

In the end the prosecutor capitulated. “I'll help you do it, 
Clem,” he agreed. “Unofficially, of course.” 


EPTEMBER wore on. October, the fall term of court, the 
coming of the judge and his possible inquiries, all loomed in- 
exorably ahead. Daily upon the jail porch sat the Sheriff. Daily 
the yellow woman loitered at the jail window. Daily Mr. Russell 
polished his hearse. Night and day the sleep and appetite of 
Bugwine declined. Proportionately his resolve strengthened to 
remain within the kindly walls that inclosed him. 
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It was on a day in early October that Sheriff Clem broke his 
enigmatic silence. One evening he broached the subject of ab- 
sence again to Bugwine, his manner that of one offering a final 
chance. 

“Bugwine,” he asked, “aint I always treated you right?” 

“Sho has, Cun’l,” came the response. “All but what I sees 
from dis here cell. ‘Clare to Gawd, Cun’, hit’s jes’ natu’ally 
stunted my growth, watchin’ dat nigger Russell, over dar.” 

The Sheriff ignored his complaint with a manner a hotel room- 
clerk would have envied. “Bugwine,” he continued, “do we al- 
ways remember to lock you up all right?” 

Bugwine gasped at the question, was unsuccessful in evading 
the official's keen gaze, and broke into a cackle of laughter. 

“Lawd, Cun'l,” he chuckled, “you an’ Cap'n Jim aint locked dat 
do’ sence yo’ firs’ told me I was daid. I's been to two water- 
million parties, a possum-hunt, an’ er coupler dawg-fights sence 
then. ‘Sides, dat woman catch me out onst, an’ I aint mo’n two 
feet ahead of her when I gits inside dis cell ag’in.” 

The Sheriff did not share his humor. “Bugwine,” he asserted 
meaningly, “October court’s comin’. Now what you reckon we 
going to do with you?” 

“I ‘clare J dunno, Gin’ral,” answered Bugwine earnestly. 

“Well, the coroner’s goin’ to get you, Bugwine,” declared the 
Sheriff solemnly. “Law's plain now. Law says dead men goes 
to the coroner. Law says, further, you was sentenced to be hung 
August thirty-first, last. That's some time ago, so you're bound to 
be dead—statutes don't make no provision for you bein’ anything 
else but. An’, too, the law don’t make no provision for lockin’ 
dead men up. You're here now. Cell’s unlocked. Tomorrow 
mornin’ I need it f’r another nigger. If corpses can walk, this 
is the time for it to happen—in the night, too!” 

Bugwine turned a shade of lilac under the news. “Lawd, 
Gin'ral,” he ejaculated, “don’ talk to me about no corpses in de 
nighttime. An’ I jes’ cain’t leave dis here fine jail now; dat yeller 
woman done mek talk she gwine bring two mo’ my wives here in 
de mawnin’. I jes’ ’bleeged to stay in de jail-house, please, suh.”’ 

But his friend the Sheriff was as adamant—silent, unyielding. 


IGHT! A night of brilliant moon wherein was mystery. Deep 
shadows alternated with cold white light. Genesee, Alabama, 
went to bed. Finally even Bugwine dropped into uneasy slumber. 
Midnight. Through the nightmare of Bugwine Breck penetrated 
the ominous sound of doors creaking on harsh hinges in the white 
silence. Cautious peeping from beneath the covers brought no 
comfort. Instead came the heart-chilling perception that the 
doors of Undertaker William Russell's barn were swinging slowly 
outward. Then a remnant of Bugwine’s tottering reason registered 
movement on the part of the hearse inside. Slowly it came on, 
propelled by powers unseen, until it had crossed the street and 
stood backed up to the curb opposite Bugwine’s cell. Thereupon, 
a final horror, its doors opened, apparently of themselves. 

With a muffled yell of despair Bugwine burrowed in his bed- 
clothes, shutting out the awful sight, shutting out further sights 
as well that would have but reduced him to gibbering imbecility. 

But all the bed-covering in the world could not shut out what 
he heard next—on the concrete-floored jail corridor now. Pop- 
eyed and paralyzed he heard it—the stump—stump—stump of a 
one-legged man! 

Stump—stump—stump!—and a flicker of ghastly bluish light 
in the hallway, flickering on white—tall white! This was no 
earthly coroner come for the earthly dead! 

Bugwine’s heart grew charged with horror, his feet with speed. 
Gone, utterly gone, was all fear of the yellow woman, of aught 
else in earth or heaven save the looming figures drawing nearer. 

A deep, sepulchral voice came from beneath the tallest white- 
ness. “Bugwine Breck, we have come—” 

But the voice was merely addressing the place where Bugwine 
had been. Bugwine had gone. The corridor and the courthouse 
yard felt only the brief wind of his passage. Moonlight showed 
between him and the high fence as he cleared it: The white road 
beyond flowed swiftly back beneath his mercurial feet. Dust 
arose and obscured its cause until, far off, a hilltop for a fleeting 
instant, revealed, then hid him. 

“He shore got his mind off’m that woman now,” observed one 
of the sheeted figures that gazed admiringly toward the horizon. 

“Yep, he'll be in Birmingham, prob’ly, afore mornin’,” ven- 
tured another, thumping the floor with a heavy cane that gave off 
a familiar sound. 

But, “You wrong him, Sheriff,” objected the third in deep legal 
tones. “I’d say Cincinnati—and possibly Canada—at even half 


his present speed!” 
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years in Keewatin had dragged slowly, but 
bred in the North, where women learn some- 
how to endure the endless monotony of the 
long months of snow, Joan Finlay had ac- 
cepted her life as a matter of course, living 
in her dreams and in the books which her 
father had had freighted up from Albany. 

“What is he like, Bobby?” had been the 
feminine query. 

f you mean looks, he’s sure an able- 
looking man—tall and heavily built.” 

“But his face, you stupid! Hasn't the 
man a face?” 

“Just like women—interested in men’s 
faces! What difference does it make whether 
he’s handsome or homely, so long as he’s 
a good river man and handy with his gun 
and the dogs? He's a man-hunter, not a 
lady-hunter,” was the brotherly reply. 

“I imagine he’s one of these rough bush- 
men who eats like a husky dog and wears a 
two weeks’ beard on his face, like a young 
thing I know named Bob Finlay.” 

The thrust went home. The youth's fin- 
gers sought his unshaven jaw. Then, with a 
chuckle, he had his revenge: “Yes, this man 
Wilson is pretty rough; he wouldn’t win in 
a beauty contest. In fact, he’s as homely 
aS a porcupine; but what of that? The 
way he fooled Father into suspecting him of 
being a crook, was great. He’s a cool one, 
I'll bet, in a pinch.” 

Naturally, Joan Finlay’s interest in the 
stranger was dampened. But when the Gov- 
ernment man appeared, after a shave and a 
wash, she found herself gazing into the fea- 
tures of one who was decidedly good to 
look at, and she met Bob’s grin with a 
wink. 

“My daughter Joan, Mr. Wilson. She’s 
a pretty important member of our outfit 
here.” 

From the surprised interest in the police- 
man’s eyes as he took her hand, it was evi- 
dent that the trim figure and comeliness 
of the factor’s daughter had not been antici- 
pated. 

“Welcome to Elkwan, Mr. Wilson!” she 
said, conscious of her rising color under the 
pitiless scrutiny of her brother. “Marie and 
I are ashamed of our dinner tonight. The 
wind in the chimney ruined our fire, and 
you must be tired and hungry traveling in 
such weather.” 

“Your father is mighty good to take me 
in at all, Miss Finlay. And I assure you I'll 
do justice to your cooking.” The kindly 
gray eyes of the man put the girl straight- 
way at ease. 

During the meal the talk ranged from the 
caribou migration on the Barren Grounds to 
the new gold-strike in the Yukon, but the 
guest would not allow his hostess to remain 
a listener. Gradually she found herself talk- 
ing freely of her school-days in Winnipeg, 
her favorite authors, her dogs; and when the 
table was cleared and the men lit their pipes, 
Joan hurried through her dishes with Marie, 
the Cree servant, and returned to listen. 


N her room, that night, while the white 

smother blanketed the fur post and the 
wind groaned and fretted around its build- 
ings, the lonely Joan lay thinking. Of men 
like this, who might come unannounced to 
Elkwan, there were doubtless many in the 
world outside, but in the fur country a girl 
had only the loneliness of the unchanging 
years before her. If she were lucky, or un- 
lucky, she married the son of the factor at 
the nearest post, and drifted on in the same 
monotony of life she had always known. 
And yet Joan Finlay loved her mad rides 
with the dogs, her rambles in the summer 
forests, her canoe. 

What frank eyes this man had, she mused, 
listening to the wail of the wind. And how 
he had made her talk about herself, much 


H E 
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to the disgust of Bob and her father, who 
were begging for the details of Wilson’s two 
years in the Cassiar. Magnetism he had, 
too. And what a nice smile! She wondered 
what woman was waiting for his return 
from this grim winter’s search through the 
heart of Keewatin—a search which might 
end in a grave in the white Kapiskau bar- 
rens, with no one to bring back the tale of 
how he had died. 

As Finlay had predicted, the norther 
pounded down upon the valley of the Elk- 
wan for three days. To continue up the 
river under these conditions would only have 
left him with a team heartbroken and stiff, 
from fighting the new snow, and so Wilson 
stayed on while the wind packed the drifts 
on the river trail. But while, on the one 
hand, John Finlay was renewing his youth 
in the society of a man whose tales of un- 
mapped country, of lakes unrippled by the 
canoe of Indian or white man, held him far 
into the night, on the other, he was dis- 
turbed at the evident impression which Wil- 
son was making on his daughter. 

“He seems to be a man out of the ordi- 
nary,” the factor confided to his son, “but 
we don’t know a thing about him. And un- 
less I’m blind, Joan is getting in pretty deep. 
What d’you think ?” 

“You're right, Father. She's talking to 
him every spare minute she gets—pretty gone 
on him, and she don’t try to hide it.” 

“Hum! Wish the wind would fall so he 
could get away! I like to talk to him, like 
the looks of him; but shel never see him 
again, and that'll hit her hard if she really 
gets to caring about him.” 

“It wont do any good to talk to her; 
I've tried it,” said Bob, with a shake of the 
head. 

“What'd she say ?” 

“She said that he was the only man she 
had ever met who was worth talking to— 
was a gentleman, every inch of him; and 
that was more than she could say for some 
of the company men. She was pretty mad 
—spit right out at me!” 

“I'm afraid, Bob, that our poor Joanie 
is in deep,” commented the grave-faced 
Finlay. 


T was the fourth night of the storm. Al- 

ready the wind had eased and the snow 
lightened. The norther had blown itself out, 
and at daylight the Finlays’ guest was to 
take the trail south. Bob Finlay, whose re- 
marks were receiving little attention from 
either his sister or Wilson, said good-night 
and went to bed, leaving his father dozing 
at the stove while Joan and the policeman 
talked on 

“It doesn’t seem possible that you have 
been here four days,” she said naively. 
“You don’t know what an oasis in the desert 
of this winter your coming has been.” 

“Thank you for saying that,” replied the 
man. “To find some one in this country 
who can talk something besides fur, who 
has read and thought, has been a great 
pleasure. You have made this blow the 
nicest thing that has ever happened to me.” 
He held her shining eyes until they fell and 
the slow color glowed up to where the russet 
hair curled on her temples. 

“So you go tomorrow?” she said after a 
pause. 

“Yes; you see I’m meeting a party coming 
in from Lac Seul by the Cat Lake trail, and 
it will be slow going in the drifts, upriver, 
after this storm.” 

“You might be ambushed, if the men you 
are searching for are in that country,” she 
hazarded, scarcely knowing what she was 
saying—knowing only that he was going 
out of her life, this man who had so taken 
her heart by storm. 

“Yes, if they knew I was coming, and 
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which way; but they wont figure on any of 
us striking in from the north.” 

“Of course—I shall never—see you— 
again,” she faltered, unable to meet his eyes. 

“Yes, Joan Finlay!” And she thrilled to 
the fingertips as he said it. “It may not be 
this spring; it may not be this summer; but 
if you wish to see me again, I shall come.” 

She dared not look at the man who 
leaned toward her for his answer, dared not 
trust herself. Trembling, she rose and went 
to the door. 

“I hope—you will come back—soon,” she 
heard herself saying as she turned to him. 
“Don’t let them—get you! Good-by!” 

In the quiet of a blue dawn, for the wind 
was dead, the girl who had closed her eyes 
in the bewilderment of a great happiness, 
was wakened by the yelps of dogs and the 
voices of men, and from her frosted window 
made out dim shapes moving in the clearing 
below. Then a jingle of bells accompanied 
by shouts of “Good luck!” and “Good-by !” 
from Bob and her father, and the stranger 
drove his dogs out of the stockade gate into 
rn carrying with him the heart of 
a girl. 


IME moved heavily thereafter for Joan, 

who lived only in the memory of the 
enchanted days of Grant Wilson’s stay at 
Fort Elkwan. After the snow, Bob and 
Louis had broken the trail to their trap- 
lines near the post, and often in the still 
January mornings Joan rode out on their 
sled, warm in a caribou coat with its lynx 
hood. Again, she would take out her own 
team of three young huskies and drive up 
the ice-hardened river trail, singing for pure 
joy as the fleet dogs covered the white 
miles—singing with the happiness which 
filled her heart, for he was coming back— 
coming back to her, some day. 

One late January afternoon when the 
sun, smothered in haze, hung on the spruce 
ridges, Louis Lescault paused on the path 
from: his cabin to the trade-house. For a 
long space the small eyes of the half-breed 
hung to the river trail far to the south. 
Then at length, as if convinced, he nodded 
his head, but continued to gaze at the white 
river reaching away before him. Suddenly 
he broke into a swift walk, and entering the 
trade-house, announced to his chief: 

“Dog-team up riviére!” 

“A dog-team? Must be Wilson coming 
back! I wonder what happened, .for he 
was going out by the Kapiskau trail, and 
hasn't had time to make the headwater 
country.” 

“Weelson, he nevaire come back,” muttered 
Louis darkly, voicing the wish for the 
thought, for he had sensed Joan’ s infatuation. 

“What d’you mean, Louis?” 

“M’sieur Weelson, he weel get heemself 
shot een de back eef he fin’ dose men,” dis- 
sembled Louis with a shrug. 

“I’m not so sure. Did you see him shoot 
that Ross rifle of his, with Bob? He put 
five shots into that condensed milk can in 
a wink, and didn’t seem half trying. I’ve 
a notion he'll bring those men in if he runs 
into them.” 

_ Louis went to the door and looked up- 
river. 

“Dey travel ver’ slow. De dog ees poor.” 

“Are there two?” asked Finlay, rising and 
joining Lescault. “Yes, they’re both walk- 
ing. We'll have a look at them.” Slipping 
into his blanket capote, Finlay walked with 
his head-man to the high river shore. More 
than a mile upstream a dog-team, followed 
by two men, was slowly approaching 

“Who in thunder can it be?” queried the 
factor. “No Indians would move this time 
of year. It aint Wilson’s team. These dogs 
are smallish and dark. He had two cream- 
white Ungavas and two slate-grays.” 
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cA veputante ball in Washington, D. C. 
Among Washington and Baltimore debu- 
tantes Woodbury’s is six times as popular 


To rREE YOUR SKIN FROM BLEMISHES—use the 4s any other soap 


famous Woodbury treatment given below 


O percent of Washington and 
altimore Debutantes 
find this soap the best for their skin 


AST month we published a report on 224 New 

York and Boston debutantes, showing the 

very large extent to which Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

is preferred above all other toilet soaps by these 
two groups of young society girls. 

In order to make our survey more complete, we 
followed our New York and Boston investigations 
with a similar inquiry among Washington and 
Baltimore debutantes. 

The results are fully as interesting as those of 
our previous investigation. 


Woodbury’s six times as popular 


as any other soap 


Among the entire number of Washington and 
Baltimore debutantes presented this season, 62 
per cent were regular users of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 

The Woodbury users numbered six times as 
many as the users of any other soap. 

Among Baltimore debutantes alone, Woodbury’s 
was nearly eight times as popular as any other soap. 

There are more than 500 different brands of toilet 
soap on the market today. 


The Famous Woodbury Treatment 
Sor Blemishes 


UST before retiring, wash in your usual way 
with warm water and Woodbury's Facial Soap 
and then dry your face. Now dip the tips of your 
Jingers in warm water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered with a heavy 
cream-like lather. Cover each blemish with a thick 
coat of this soap cream and leave it on for ten min- 
utes. Then rinse very carefully with clear hot water, 
then with cold. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Why is it that, with this bewildering assortment to 
choose from, the majority of society debutantes in New 
York, Boston, Washington, and Baltimore are over- 
whelmingly in favor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap? 


Why these society girls 
use Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


The answer is two-fold:—because with a society girl the 
care of her skin is a matter of primary importance; and 
because of the wonderful efficacy of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and the famous Woodbury treatments in helping 
women to overcome common skin defects, and.to keep 
their complexion smooth, clear and flawless. 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is wrap- 
ped a booklet containing special treatments for each type 
of skin. Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter and begin the treatment 
your skin needs! 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular toilet use, including any of the special 
treatments. For convenience—get Woodbury’s in 
3- or 12-cake boxes. 


REE OFFER!—Send today for the free guest-size set of 
three famous Woodbury skin preparations with new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Co., ;, Ohio 
s nc ’ 
The Andrew Jere AVE Cincinnati, “™ 
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Please send — size trial cake of es Facial 
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You Love Jergens 
dress The Andrew Jeree™ 


ooke St., Perth, One. 


containing: 
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The arrival of a dog-team at Fort Elk- 
wan in midwinter was so rare an event that 
shortly the post people, men, women and 
children, were watching the progress of the 
exhausted dogs. 

“The men are used up too. Look! One 
can hardly travel at all.” 

“Who are they, Father?” asked Joan, 
hurrying to the group on the shore. “It— 
it isn’t Mr. Wilson?” 

Bob smiled into his sister’s troubled blue 
eves, which shifted from her father’s face 
to his. “No, Joanie, it’s not your friend 
Wilson—not his dogs!” 

“But who can it be?” demanded the girl. 

“Lord only knows! We'll learn shortly,” 
muttered the factor. Then, as the approach- 
ing team stopped dead, seemingly at the 
limit of their strength, he said to Lescault: 
“Harness the dogs and bring those people 
in; they’re finished.” 


HE two men who rode into Fort Elk- 

wan behind the post dogs, while their own 
team limped painfully behind them, wore 
the familiar marks of all who follow the 
winter trails. Their bearded faces were 
drawn from the battle with the drifts left 
by the blizzard, and from weeks of short 
rations. 

“You're welcome, strangers,” said Finlay. 
“And from your looks I judge you need 
some feeding up. My name is Finlay.” 

The older of the two replied with a 
laugh: “You're sure right, Mr. Finlay. We 
ate our last grub, what there was of it, 
yesterday morning. My name is McColl, 
Andrew McColl, and this is my partner An- 
toine Girard.” 

As Finlay shook hands with the Scotch- 
man and his swarthy partner, he made a 
swift estimate of the character of the men 
who had so closely followed Wilson’s de- 
parture. But the doubt formed in his mind 
was quickly dissipated when McColl con- 
tinued: 

“You'll be wondering what brings us into 
this country in January.” And glancing 
meaningly at the group of post people, he 
raised his hand to his beard and whispered 
into Finlay’s ear. 

The factor’s face sobered. Turning to 
his daughter, he said: “Have dinner ready 
as soon aS you can, and send Bob to the 
trade-house with a kettle of tea. some bread 
and cold meat.” Addressing McColl, he 
went on: “Come and thaw out at the fire, 
gentlemen. My man will feed your dogs.” 

“This heat goes right to the spot, Mr. 
Finlay,” said McColl, warming his hands at 
the trade-house stove. “You see, I wanted 
to talk to you before your people found 
out who we were.” 

“Yes, of course,” rejoined the factor, 
puzzled at the failure of McColl to mention 
meeting Wilson. “When the big blow 
struck in, you know, we had another of your 
men here. You must have met him on the 
river.” 

McColl looked at his partner. “Another 
of our men? You mean to say there’s been 
a Government man here?” he demanded. 
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“Yes, you must have followed his trail, 
downriver. You came by the Kapiskau, 
didn’t you?” McColl nodded. “Well, he 
left here bound for the headwater country. 
You should have met on the river.” 

“Oh, that’s his trail we’ve been using for 
two days, then. It cut back into the tim- 
ber about thirty miles above here. We 
thought, of course, it was some of your 
people,” explained the Government man. 

“Cut back into the timber above here?” 
echoed the mystified Finlay. 

“Yes, left the river. But who was this 
Government man?” asked McColl, greatly 
interested. “We didn’t know they'd sent 
anyone north of us.” 

“Of course, you know him. He's been 
on the Albany since summer. He said his 
name was Wilson—Grant Wilson.” 

“What you say?” Girard’s dark face was 
thrust tensely toward the factor’s; then the 
policemen looked into each other’s startled 
eyes. Finlay even fancied that they changed 
color under their wind-burned skins as Mc- 
Coll slowly repeated: “Grant Wilson! So 
we've run into him at last!” 

“I don’t understand,” retorted Finlay. 
“Weren't you to meet, you Government 
people, in the headwater country ?” 

“Meet? We meet Wilson?” McColl 
roared at the thought. “Still, Mr. Finlay, 
that’s sure what we came for. And he used 
his own name, too!” 

“Good t'ing we head dees way, Andrew,” 
said the French policeman, but his eyes be- 
lied his words. 

“Tt aint right to hold it back any longer, 
Finlay,” added McColl to the man whose 
smoldering eyes signaled his rising temper. 
“Your friend Wilson is a cool one. Told 
you he was one of the police, eh?” 

“Yes, and he acted the part, too!” snapped 
Finlay. 

“Why, my friend,” said McColl, “this 
Wilson is one of the Nipigon bandits we 
are after—the most dangerous outlaw north 
of the C. P. R., and a bad man from his 
hair down.” 


OHN FINLAY’S rugged features tightened 

with pain at the realization of what the 
speaker’s words meant. And yet—that the 
man whose quiet manner and frank eyes 
had won his confidence from the first, 
whose well-stored mind and intimate knowl- 
cdge of the North had compelled his respect, 
siould prove to be a criminal, was unthink- 
aole. 

“You're sure there’s no mistake—you have 
the right man? There’s no one of your 
people by the name of Wilson? I can’t be- 
lieve that the man who lived with me four 
days is a blackleg.” Finlay’s belief died 
hard. 

“Certain as death, he’s the man,” replied 
McColl. 

The entrance of Bob with a steaming 
kettle of tea, cold meat and bread, was 
greeted with satisfaction by the starved men. 

“Have you ever seen him?” 

“T’ve never set eyes on him, but we've 
rot his description,” laughed McColl, gulp- 
ing down the hot tea and biting ravenously 
into the bread. “He’s operated pretty widely 
from Temiskaming to the Peace River—dis- 
appeared, once or twice, for long spells. 
They claim he was working for your people 
on the Great Slave and in the Cassiar.” 

“What’s your description?” asked Finlay, 
his face set like flint. 

“Tall and well put up, smooth face, gray 
eyes and dark hair, about thirty-two years 
old, and what the women call a fine looker. 
Am T right ?” 

aad that sounds like Wilson!” burst in 
Bob. 

“There, you see the boy recognizes him.” 
And grinning at his partner Girard, the po- 


liceman drained his second dipper of tea. 


“T guess you’ve got the man, McColl,” ad- 
mitted Finlay, shaking his head, with a sigh. 
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“But what about him?” insisted the 
puzzled boy. 

“What about him!” growled his chagrined 
father. “Why, instead of being one of the 
provincial police, our friend Wilson seems to 
belong to that gang of Nipigon murderers. 
We were a pack of fools—fools!” 

With a wrench of the heart, John Finlay 
thought of the girl who was cooking supper, 
happy in the memory of Wilson—the out- 
law. 

Bob Finlay stood with dropped jaw, 
stunned, inarticulate. Then he stammered: 
“Wilson—not a policeman? Wilson—a 
crook, one of the Nipigon gang? I dont 
believe it. Where’s your proof?” he savagely 
demanded. 

“Steady, lad!” soothed the bulky McColl, 
holding his cup for a refilling. “We've got 
his record. He was the ringleader in this 
Nipigon business and is wanted for a dozen 
jobs in the West. It’s a great piece of luck 
for us to stumble on his trail.” 

“I'd say it would be tough luck for you 
to meet up with him,” snapped the discp- 
pointed boy, loyal to his friend of four 
days, in spite of himself. “Why, man, he'd 
drill you before you pulled your popgun 
hanging over there on the rack. He's a 
wizard with a rifle.” 

From the ill-disguised look of uneasiness 
on their bearded faces, at the impetuous 
sally of his son, Finlay saw that the police 
held something more than wholesome respect 
for the prowess of Wilson the outlaw, some- 
thing near to fear. 

“Tut, tut, lad!” blustered McColl. “You 
seem to hold pretty strong for this crook 
Wilson. Seen him shoot?” 

“I sure have. Saw him put five shots in 
as many seconds into the bottom of a con- 
densed milk can, at seventy-five yards. All 
in the center, too—no rimmers!” 

“Well,” McColl rejoined heatedly, “Gi- 
rard and me shoot pretty straight ourselves; 
eh, Antoine?” 

The Cree servant appeared at the door io 
announce supper. 

“Come, gentlemen, you need some hot 
caribou stew,” said the factor. —‘“Bob,” he 
continued, as his hungry guests preceded 
him over the beaten path to the house, “this 
will hit Joan hard. She ought not to hear 
it from these people. Run ahead and break 
it to her somehow. She’s got to know, but 
be gentle with her, lad. She wont want to 
eat tonight.” 

In the kitchen Bob Finlay found his sister. 

“You say,” faltered the white-faced girl, 
“that Mr. Wilson is a criminal, a murderer ?” 

“Joanie, I’m as sorry as you are! It’s 
knocked me off my feet—made me sick! 
I never took such a fancy to anyone, but 
these police have his description, record— 
everything. There’s no doubt about it; 
it’s sol” 

“It’s a lie!’ Joan Finlay’s blue eyes 
flamed into her brother’s. “I say they lie, 
Bob Finlay. That man who loved his dogs 
enough to bandage his leader’s pad-cracks 
every morning he was here, whose dogs 
loved him as those huskies showed they did, 
couldn’t kill defenseless men. Tell them 
they lie!” And the heartsick girl groped to 
her room and fought through the bitter 
hours of the night with humiliation and 


grief. 


R a week the police stayed on at Fort 

Elkwan while their dogs recuperated 
from the long journey over the snow. And 
each day, for the silent girl, who refused to 
appear at meals, where references to Wilson 
would be constant, was a futile struggle be- 
tween conflicting emotions. There were 


moods when Joan Finlay’s loyal nature 
triumphed over the cold facts of the story 
of the police, and she went about her duties 
firm in the belief that Wilson was the vic- 
tim of a hideous plot; then there were hours 
when reason asserted itself 


, and sore from 
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CHes, Ohis NALD “VANDERBILT 


gives her skin this 


“ 


YOUTHFULNESS is the real pot of gold 
at the end of every woman's rainbow. 
Pond’s Two Creams are a wonderful 
help to this coveted end.” 


eran Vad rl 


Y first glimpse of Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt brought a little catch to 
my throat. 

I had heard she was very lovely —this 
young woman, barely twenty-one, two 
years married to the son of one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest, wealthiest, most distinguished 
families, and mother of an exquisite baby 
girl. But I was unprepared for beauty so 
compelling, so unique. 

“Tt’s partly because she’s so tall,” I 
said to my companion, “and so slender. 
Did you ever see such grace?” 

Sunlight breaks the shadows of her al- 
most black hair, into shimmering bronze. 
In the depths of her dark eyes burn 
the fires of golden topazes. And in the 
snows of her delicate skin blooms the 
rose of her full-blown lips, ruby-red an 
strangely beautiful. 

“What a douguet she lends that gown,” 
I murmured, as Mrs. Vanderbilt moved 
into the room. “Its black velvet is richer 
for contrast with arms and shoulders of 
such dazzling whiteness.” 

“But the contrast is in the color alone ,” 
said someone in our group. “When it 
comes to texture, there’s little to choose 
between chiffon velvet and Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s skin.” 


we ut ought to be a good skin,” Mrs Van- 
derbilt spoke seriously. “I take 
good care of it.” 

“No doubt you devote hours of every 
day to keeping it exquisite,” my friend 
rejoined. 

“On the contrary,” cried Mrs. Vander- 
bilt, “only a few moments—far less time 
than many of my friends. It’s not the 
time that counts. It’s the method!” 


“Do tell us what your method is,” we 
queried. 

“Two Creams,” said Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
““made by the Pond’s Laboratories. One 
to cleanse the skin and keep it fresh and 
firm. The other to protect and give it 
that ‘velvety’ finish you’ve just spoken 
of. I’ve used them for a long time and 
have never found any better.” 

It is this approval given by the women 
of Society who must keep their youth and 
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As Miss Gloria Morgan she spent her girlhood abroad. 
Since her marriage she has become a distinguished leader 
of the exclusive society of New York and Newport. 














exquisite care 


beauty—for Mrs. Vanderbilt is only one 
of many—that is the final proof of the 
sterling worth of Pond’s Two Creams. 


The first step in following the Pond’ 


method of skin a deep, thorough 
cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Smooth 


care 


it lavishly over your face, neck, arms and 
hands. Let it stay on a few moments so 
that its pure oils may soften the dust, 
soot, powder and rouge that choke the 


pores. 


IPE all the cream off and note the 
dirt it brings with it. Repeat the 
process. Now close the pores with a dash 


of cold water or a rub with ice. 


This daily Pond’s cleansing should fol- 
low any prolonged time spent out of 
doors. If vour skin is inclined to be either 
verv drv or oily, you should use it twice 
or more. And to overcome the dryness 
that forms lines and wrinkles, leave some 


of the cream on all night. 

The second step is a soft finish and pro- 
tection with Pond's Vanishing Cream. 
Fluff just a light film over your face and 
;. It will vanish—for Pond’s Van 
Notice now, 


hands. 
ishing Cream is greaseless. 
how even the surface of your skin looks, 
how soft, bright and clear its tone. 


And how well your rouge and powder 
blend and stay over this delicate founda- 
tion cream! 


You should always use Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream before you powder, and before 
going out. For it protects your skin so 
that wind, dust,sun and soot cannot rob 
it of its natural oils, its bloom of youth, 

OLLOW the lead of Mrs. Reginald Van- 

derbilt. Buy your own Pond’s Creams. 
Find out for yourself that what she says is 
wholly true—“They constitute as simple, as 
effectual a method of caring for the skin as has 
yet been discovered.” You may have the Cold 
Cream in extra large jars now. And, of course, 
both creams in the smaller jars you are 
familiar with. The Pond's Extract Company. 


FREE OFFER~— Mail sais coupon and we 


wo creams and 





will send you free tubes of these 
an attractive little folder telling how to use them 
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humbled pride and the wreck of her dream, 
she would harness her dogs and flinging her- 
self on her light toboggan sled, drive madly 
over the river trail, heedless of time and 
the passing of the white miles—until her 
panting dogs warned her to turn back. 


T was on such a day, in a mood of reck- 

lessness, that she drove on and on over 
the white shell of the river until, far above 
the post, she turned a bend to see in the 
distance an approaching dog-team. With 
yelps of excitement her young huskies leaped 
into their collars. Shortly, when the teams 
were within a hundred yards of each other, 
Joan Finlay’s heart suddenly faltered—then 
shook her with its wild beating. Muffled 
though he was in fur capote, the man be- 
hind the sled had a familiar look. Stop- 
ping his dogs, the stranger walked rapidly to 
her sled, and the high color of her wind- 
whipped cheeks died as she stared into the 
face of Wilson the outlaw. 

“Good morning, Miss Joan Finlay! 
are far from home.” 

The lips of the girl quivered, but she made 
no answer, as her eyes searched the face of 
the man who stood with hand extended, 
but ignored. His look of delight gave way 
to one of perplexity as he asked: 

“Why—you are not glad—to see me?” 

“No,” she faltered, striving to read _ his 
thoughts. “I—am not glad—to see—you.” 

“When I left Elkwan, you asked me to 


You 


come back. I have come back,” he said 
quietly. “Will you tell me why you have 
changed ?” 


It was more than Joan Finlay’s tortured 
nerves could endure. Struggling from her 
fur robes, she stood in the snow beside her 
sled. 

“Haven't you lied enough already?” she 
passionately began. “You came to us in 


the storm—and we took you in. Then for 
four days, it was all lies—lies! You gentle- 
man—you murderer!” The tension 


snapped; she sank to her knees in the snow 
sobbing like a child. 

The man stood, stiff as a spruce, while 
the hurt heart of the girl voiced its bitter- 
ness; then he leaned over her and said 
gently: ‘Miss Finlay, you can't stay here. 
It’s too cold. You must go back.” 

“Then you admit it?” she said in despera- 
tion, turning her hooded face, on which the 
tears were already ice. 

“Only half of it,” he replied with a faint 
smile. 

“Where are you going? 
doing here? You're mad!” 

“T am going to Elkwan.”’ 

Her eyes widened in incredulity. 
are going to Elkwan?” 

Wilson nodded. 

“Oh, no, no!” she protested, losing all re- 
They 


What are you 


“You 


straint. “They are there—the police! 
are after you! Don’t, don’t go there! Turn 
back! Don’t you understand? They told 


us—about you!” The heartache and shame 
were forgotten in the realization of the peril 
of the man who faced her. “Please, oh, 
please! Turn back! I'll not tell them I 
met you! I swear it! I'll help you!” 

She was clutching at the capote of the 
man who was driving to his doom—Wilson, 
the impostor, the renegade, forgotten. 

“So the police are at Elkwan?” he said 
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is America’s most famous detec- 
tive. And as such, he praises 
Harvey O'Higgins, creator of Duff 
—that master-mind among detec- 
tives. There'll be another story of 
Duff in an early issue—a most 
curious story entitled— 


‘James Illinois Bell” 

















in a voice as cold as the ice they stood on, 
while his white teeth ghstened in a mirth- 
less smile. The muscles of his lean jaw 
worked, as his eyes narrowed in thought. 
He turned from her to gaze across to the 
spruce ridges flanking the white valley, as 
if deep in the solution of some problem; 
then suddenly he demanded: 

“Why do you warn me, an outlaw, that 
the police are at the post?” 

The eyes of the girl glistened as they gal- 
lantly met his. “Because you are—a gentle- 
man,” she said simply. 

“A murderer—and a gentleman,” he cor- 
rected. 

“A gentleman,” she repeated. 

Wilson suddenly backed away from her. 
“You are cold! You must go!” he said in 
a strained voice. “I thank you for what 
you have done—for me. It may save— 
my life.” 

He swung her team and sled around in 
the trail, facing home. She stepped into 
the robes, which he wrapped around her. 

“Good-by, Joan Finlay!"’ And the hunger 
in his eyes drew from the girl a convulsive 
sob. Raising her arms to him, she lifted 
a crimsoned face and cried: 

“It’s good-by forever—forever !” 

With a stride the outlaw was on his knees 
beside the sled crushing her to his heart. 
He rose, hoarsely commanded, “Marches!” 
and her dogs leaped down the road to Elk- 
wan. 

Standing in the trail, he watched the fur- 
clad figure on the retreating sled. When 
her team reached the bend in the river, she 
turned and waved an arm to the man, who 
had not moved—then vanished. And for 
a long space, while his dogs fretted in their 
traces, the outlaw stood as if frozen in the 
snow, gazing at the turn in the river trail 
— Joan Finlay had passed from his 

e. 


- ELL, Finlay, we'll be off in the 

morning,” yawned McColl as the four 
white men and the half-breed lounged in 
the trade-house the following afternoon. 
“The dogs are in good shape, thanks to your 
whitefish, and we're ready to have a talk 
with Mr. Wilson.” 

“Do you think you'll get him?” bluntly 
demanded Bob. 

“Oh, we get heem for sure!” answered 
Girard. “An’ eef he don’ behave, I weel 
geeve heem a taste of dees.” He drew a 
wicked-looking knife from his shirt. 

“Young man, you seem to have a fancy 
for this Wilson,” sneered McColl. “I sus- 
pect your sister’s behind that.” 

Young Finlay was on his feet, eyes flam- 
ing. “You keep my sister out of your talk, 
or I'll save Wilson the trouble of drilling 
you—police or no police!” he choked out 

“There, that'll do, Bob!” sternly reproved 
his father. “Go out and cool off!” 

Bob Finlay slammed the trade-house door 
behind him, to the laughter of the police. 

“Now, if Wilson strikes west from the 
valley, above here, Finlay, what trail will 
he take to reach the Severn?” asked McColl. 

“If he knows the headwater country, or 
meets Indians who know it, he'll take the—” 

With a crash the door of the room swung 
wide behind the group at the stove. In a 
leap, the intruder had blocked the gun-rack, 
where the pistol-holsters of the police also 
hung, and was covering them with a rifle. 

“Good afternoon, everybody !” 

The startled smokers twisted in their 
chairs to stare into ‘the cold eyes of Wilson 
the outlaw. 

Finlay and the half-breed half rose from 
their seats. The police sat as if paralyzed. 

“Sit down! Both of you!” 


Like the snap of a wolf-trap the voice 
of the newcomer cut the surcharged air. 
Slowly the two relaxed in their chairs, the 
small eyes of Lescault wistfully on the gun- 
rack 
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“Don't move—anyone, or I'll cripple you 
where you sit!” came the command which 
sliced the silence like a knife. 

John Finlay struggled between anger at 
thus being held up in his own house, and 
surprise at the actions of the police. “What 
d’'you want?” he asked heatedly. “You 
were treated well here; why do you come 
back to make trouble ?” 

“One minute, Mr. Fin— Thumbs up, you 
two!” The muzzle of the Ross swung to 
Girard’s back as the Frenchman's hand fur- 
tively sought his shirt. “You move again 
for that knife, Frenchy, and you'll feed the 
foxes! Now stand—you police—and keep 
your hands up—high!” 


‘THE cowed McColl and his partner sul- 
lenly obeyed the man they knew would 
ruthlessly enforce his commands. The hands 
of the former visibly shook, while fear yel- 
lowed his twitching face. “So this is the 
etd man-hunter!” inwardly sneered Fin- 
ay. 

“Backs against the wall! Move!” The 
overawed men shuffled over as directed. 
Clearly they had no stomach for putting the 
fame of the bad-man to the test. A thrill 
of admiration for the cool nerve of the 
master of the situation swept the factor. 
Then Bob Finlay appeared in the doorway. 

“What—in—thunder! Wilson!” 

“Hello, Bob!” greeted the outlaw with a 
twisted smile. “Take that rawhide over 
there and tie up these men!” 

The boy hesitated, looking from his im- 
passive father to the man fingering the 
trigger of the Ross. As young Finlay de- 
layed, a hard glint came into Wilson’s eyes. 

“Tie up those men! Now!” 

“All right, you win,” muttered the beaten 
youth, and following the outlaw’s directions, 
he quickly rendered the police helpless, re- 
lieving Girard of his treasured knife. 

‘Of course, you know that it’s my duty 
to help the Government by turning my In- 
dians out after you—to take you myself, if 
possible ?” warned Finlay, unable to fathom 
the reason for the return to Elkwan of a 
man with a price on his head. 

“Yes, of course,” smiled the latter. “But 
first will you send for your daughter?” 

“My daughter? You, a blackleg, dare 
ask me that?” cried the incensed father, 
rising with clenched fists. 

“Sit down!” 

Finlay sat down. 

“These worthy men, here, who have been 
your guests,” Wilson continued quietly, 
“have something to say to you and your 
daughter. Will you allow Bob to bring 
her ?” 

It seemed useless to object. 
your sister,” said Finlay. 

“And Bob,” added the outlaw dryly, “in 
case you have a gun over at the house, and 
try to shoot me through the window, I 
warn you to hold straight. I'm a tough 
target.” 

The boy’s face flamed. 
from ambush, Wilson.” 

“A bull’s-eye! Thank you, Robert.” 

Shortly Joan Finlay stood in the door- 
way, pale, overwrought with the knowledge 
that the man to whom she had said good- 
by forever, had returned. 

Wilson’s eyes softened as he said: “Come 
in, Miss Finlay!” Then: he turned savagely 
upon the two bound men. 

“You! McDougall, alias Lang, alias Mc- 
Coll, as you hope for mercy from me on 
your way south, tell the truth to these peo- 
ple!” 

John Finlay’s eyes bulged as he met his 
son’s perplexed stare. Lescault, who had 
been planning a mad attempt to reach the 
gun-rack before being shot down, relaxed 
in confusion. Joan, with brain too blurred 
by emotion to comprehend, leaned against 
the trade-counter, suffocated by her pound- 
ing heart. 


“Beb, get 


“I don’t shoot 
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Use Fels-Naptha on your bathtub and 
lavatory. See the dinginess disappear, 
and che lustrous beauty come back. 


Like a fresh coat of, enamel, Fels-Naptha 
brings back the “smile” to painted 
woodwor 
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Fels-Naptha loosens dirt from clothes 
quickly and safely. It sweetens the 
whole was 

In the dishwater Fels-Naptha cuts grease, 
and thoroughly rinses from dishes. 

Isn't this extra help worth a penny 
more a week? 





Housecleaning! Who doesn’t shrink from it? A disagree- 
able job at best! 

Curtains to be washed. Winter clothes to be cleaned so 
thoroughly that they will not invite moths when put away for 
the summer. Paints to be made sunshiny. Floors to be made 
spotless. Rugs to be brightened. The house to be made whole- 
some from top to bottom. If you ever needed Fels-Naptha— 
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in Fels-Napt it is right now! 
~ All women need the extra help of Fels-Naptha at this time. 
you know the helpful- a ae 
ness of Fels-Naptha when For housecleaning, it is help you can always depend upon. It 
~~ By 8 does a quick, safe, thorough job. . 
Go de tate dally weshes of Naptha is a wonderful dirt loosener. So is good soap. And 
andkerchiefs, stockings and - - 
underclothes—and Fels- when the two are combined to work together in Fels-Naptha 
ant: -- ed —you get extra cleaning-value that you cannot get in any 


other form. 
Housewives everywhere, who pride themselves on the 


t 
wash water? 
cleanliness of their homes, feel that nothing can take the place 


Use water of any tempera- 


els-Naptha. Boil 
Sn in Fele'Noptha, if of Fels-Naptha. Order a carton of ten bars from your grocer 
= oath, You ore Deane today! It’ll prove the most economical help you can get for 
Septha in Fele-Napthe makes the Spring cleaning. 
. FR tine ‘ware, is'cook ; SEND 2c in stamps for a sample bar to test the helpfulness of 
Fels-Naptha. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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Did You ver 


See a Gas Range 


witha 


RED WHEEL’ 


HE Red Wheel of 
the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator stands 
for easier, better baking. 


The Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator is found on 
the following six fa- 
mous makes of Gas 
Ranges: Quick Meal, 
Reliable, Clark Jewel, 
Dangler, DirectAction, 
New Process. Lorain 
automatically maintains 
any desired oven heat for 


any length of time after 
you “set” the Red Wheel. 


With a Lorain Self-regu- 
lating Oven you can cook 
Whole Meals in the oven 
while you are away, can 
fruits in the oven by exact 
temperature, and develop 
your own favorite recipes 
so that you will never ex- 
perience a failure. 


If you’d like to try a Lorain 
“Time and Temperature 
Recipe,” send for a copy 
of the latest recipe from 
our Research Kitchens— 
“Strawberry Shortcake.” 
AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


Largest Makers of GasRanges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red heel 
gives you a choice of 
44 measured and con- 
trolled oven heats for 
any kind of oven cook- 
ing or baking. 


Unless the Re 
has a Red Wheel tt 


is NOT a LORAIN. 
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“McDougall, who am 1?” persisted Wilson. 
The trade-room was still as a windless 
forest as the man addressed lifted blood- 
shot eyes from which glared fear and hate. 
“Well, damn you! I suppose we're 
You're 


licked! Oh, you're smart, Wilson. 
smart !” 
“Who am I?” 
“Hell! You’re Inspector Wilson of the 


provincial police.” 

The dumfounded Finlay gasped. 

“Joanie!” And Bob Finlays arm slipped 
about his sister’s shoulders. 

“Who are you and Frenchy, here?” con- 
tinued the inquisitor. 

“You think we're mixed up with this 
Nipigon business,” whined McColl, “but 
you're wrong,.Wilson; you're wrong!” 

Then the Inspector of provincial police 
threw open his undercoat and displayed to 
Finlay and Lescault the shining symbol of 
his authority. 


THE HEART OF 
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“Are you satisfied, Mr. Finlay ?” he quietly 
asked, the ice in his voice gone. 

“Absolutely! And I'm sorry—sorry! It 
came hard to believe their story, but it 
sounded straight.” 


ATER, in the evening, a radiant Joan 

Finlay and the man she had given up on 

the river trail sat alone in the living-room 
of the factor’s house. 

“How could you have cared for a man 
you believed a murderer?” he asked with 
mock gravity. 

For an instant the pain of memory si- 
lenced her, and the heart of the girl was in 
the clouded eyes that met his; then they 
lighted tu match his mood, but in her voice 
was truth. 

“I would 
devil!” 

Whereupon the arms of the law reached 
and gathered her in, a willing prisoner. 


love you—if you were—the 


KATIE O’DOON 


(Continued from page 92) 


him; and how, if that scene went well, she 
would ever, all sickness within, maintain 
for a year her public réle of a care-free, 


| happy, beloved, all-envied wife. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 

HE task of locating Billy and making 

an appointment was undertaken by Lily, 
since it seemed a certainty that he would 
refuse any request or overture made by 
Katie or in her name. That Sunday morn- 
ing Lily spent at the telephone, trying for 
Billy at the bachelor’s apartment he had 
occupied since his marriage, at the Gordon 
town house, at his various clubs. His man 
answered that he had not been in his apart- 
ment the previous night; the Gordon butler 
replied that Billy had called that morning 
and had asked to see his father, but had left 
with that wish ungranted; his clubs had seen 
nothing of him. Every quarter-hour Lily 
called up these places, only to receive the 
ame news. 

Morning grew into afternoon, and Katie’s 
suspense mounted with the passing hours. 
Madame Ravenal called, then Morris Blum, 
and both offered their services; but there 
was nothing they could do except wait and 
share the suspense. Early in the afternoon 
there began to be telephone-calls from news- 
papers, and reporters rang the apartment 
door. The inquiries, politely made, were 
all to the same effect: a story was afloat 
that everything was not well with the mar- 
riage of Miss O'Doon and Mr. Gordon— 
did Miss O’Doon care to make a statement ? 

The venom of Peter Romain was getting 





}in its work. There now remained no doubt 


of the destruction the morrow would bring 
unless that story was stopped. 

Lily kept frantically at her telephoning. 
Toward three o’clock she caught Billy at his 
apartment, and after some urging he con- 
|sented to see her for a few minutes if she 
would come at once. Katie, who had been 
sitting for hours with her hat on, had come 
to her feet at the first sound of his voice 
over the wire and now barely waited for 
the repetition of the message. 

“Something queer about him, Katie,” Lily 
ended. “He didn’t want to see me at all. 
You're not going to have an easy time.” 

“T was not expecting one. Come, Father.” 

Madame Ravenal, Lily and Morris wished 
her luck; they were all going to remain in 
the apartment, awaiting her return or her 
message. Clutching her father’s arm, she 
descended to the taxicab that had been stand- 
ing at the curb, ready to speed in any 








| direction, since nine o’clock. No word was 
spoken between Katie and her father as they 
|;moved away; they were hand in hand, as 





they had been almost constantly for the last 
dozen hours. Katie had the impression that 
Peter Romain was ever keeping pace just 
behind her, leering over her shoulder. 

In tense silence she rang the door of Billy's 
apartment. To his man she gave Lily's 
card; she was profiting from the device by 
which Peter Romain had gained admittance 
to her the previous night. 

“Please don't tell Mr. Gordon it’s not Miss 
Spencer calling,” she begged. 

The servant promised, showed them into 
a small reception-room and disappeared. By 
Katie’s heart a long half-hour passed—by 
her watch perhaps a half-minute; then the 
servant reappeared and ushered her to a 
shadowed open door. She stepped through 
it into the living-room. Billy, who had 
risen from a writing-desk, moved forward 
to greet her, but paused sharply as she came 
out of the shadow. 

“You here!” he exclaimed, staring; and 
then: “But the card is Lily’s, and it was 
Lily who called up!” 

“For—forgive the trick!” she stammered. 
“But I was sure you wouldn't see me if I 
used my own name.” 


E continued to stare, but did not speak. 

His appearance momentarily paralyzed 

her speech. His face had the haggard look 

that told of a night’s struggle with agony, 

and his eyes were wild and bright with des- 

perate resolve. On the table was a whisky- 
bottle, two-thirds empty. 

Now that she was here, his stern, haggard 
face with its feverish eyes forbiddingly upon 
her, she hardly knew how or where to begin. 
“Billy,” she whispered, “Billy—I’ve come 
because there’s a story—a terrible story—” 

“The story that’s to be in the papers, you 
mean,” he interrupted. “I know about that. 
The papers have called me up. I know just 
the kind of story it’s going to be.” 

“Then you know—it means ruin—for ev- 
eryone. That story must be stopped. 
There’s just one way to stop it, Billy—and 
I’ve come—to stop it—if you're willing—” 

“You should have stopped it before you 
began it!” he cut her off. The gentleness 
and restraint of the night before were gone. 
“That was the only time to have stopped it 
—before you tricked me with your schem- 
ing marriage! But you didn’t see how you 
yourself were going to be involved in the 
scandal, as well as I. And now that you 
see you also are going to be hurt by pub- 
licity, you come to me wanting the story 
stopped! God, I thought you had nerve 
enough to stand at least that much—espe- 
cially since you got the big thing you went 
after, my money!” 

She thrust toward him the deed he had 
given her on the day of their marriage. 
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“ 

Ix FEBRUARY OF THIS YEAR (1924) my third baby was born. Three months later found me with constipation, headaches 
and just dragging around—and three small children. 1 decided something had to be done. I started taking Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, a cake morning and night. In a few weeks I was able to stop the use of cathartics; headaches and backaches were 


gone; and I had plenty of energy. I felt like a different woman.” 


Mrs. Marie T. Garvner, Glencarlyn, Va. 


You Know Sucw PEorPLE— 


Full of a new zest and joy in living. Read their 
remarkable tributes to this simple fresh food 
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“| unnesrratinciy RECOMMEND that persons 
suffering from deficient digestion give Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a test. I suffered from a bad 
stomach for nearly twenty years. The unso- 
phisticated would re mark, ‘ Strange the doctor 
cannot cure his own stomach.’ 

“Since taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, which 
I began last June, I sieep one and a half hours 
more and can eat ‘a man’s dinner’ without 
distress. I am happy now and those around 
me appreciate it.” 


Dr. Wii11aM NEAton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine 

in any sense— Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of energy. 


For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
night and morning. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a 
cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! And let us send 
you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. M-16, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 


Eat two or three cakes a day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 

































“ wap Devenoren acne of the face, which be- 
came chronic in spite of medical care and 
good hygiene. Serums, ointments, washes, 
drugs, diets, lotions, made me wretched with- 
out improving the unsightly condition. 
“Then I consulted our family doctor, who 
strongly advised trying Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
one cake before meals, three times a day. I 
took it regularly for six months. . . . My face 
cleared, I lost that thin, pale look, and was 
able to continue with my work at college.” 


Miss Rose Cooperman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Braking Safe,” a free booklet, 
will tell you more about brakes 
in a few moments than you'd 
get from hours of 

Send for copy today. 
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“There is your money back again! I’ve not 
used it! I never intended to—not for my- 
self!” 

“You say that because you're afraid to 
use it now!” He put his hands behind his 
back. “Keep it! It’s your price, and I've 
paid you your price! It’s been worth that 
to find out the truth about you!” 

She laid the paper upon the desk. 

“Take that back!” he ordered harshly. 

It’s your price, and it belongs to you!” 

She slowly shook her head. 

“Take it! I'll never touch that paper or 
any of the money it represents! Do you 
think I could touch money that can only 
represent to me the soul of the woman I 
loved? Take it, I say!” 

She perceived that she 
farther with him while she 
the matter of the deed, so 
sumed possession of it. 

“Oh, Billy, you must 

“I've listened to you 
It’s your turn to listen! My father warned 
in advance of the sort you were at 
heart. He and I were the greatest of friends; 
I admired and loved him above all other 
men. I did not believe him, and married 
you, and he has not since spoken to me. 
I have not yet told you the truth as to 
why I am living here. I am here because 
my father has broken with me absolutely, 
has given orders that I am not to live at 
home. I went back this morning to con- 
fess to him that he had been right about 
you, but he refused to see me. The only 
way I can reach my own father is by a 
letter, a letter he may even sefuse to read; 
but by this letter I’m writing he'll know that 
at the last I knew what a fool I was and 
how right he'd been.” 

“Billy—please—” 

“That’s what listening to you has cost 
me,” he drove on at her. “It has not only 
destroyed a great love I was fool enough 
to believe in; it has also destroyed the very 
idea of a woman’s love! It has destroyed 
my father’s love and all my relationship 
with him! It has cost me my self-respect, 
and the respect of everyone else! It has 
cost me my friends, any place I might have 
hoped for; it has even cost—” 

“I know, Billy—I know! 
not lose all that! Listen—” 

“Tt has even cost me my country! With- 
in a few hours I'll be out of the city, and 
a day or so later I'll be out of the States. 
After that—” 

“Billy, you’re not really going!” she cried 
in further dismay. 

“Of course I am! My bags are being 
packed right now, and within a few hours 
I'll be out of the city. Why should I stay 
here? There’s only one person I regret 
leaving, my father—and leaving him with- 
out a word!” 

“Where are you going?” 

“I'm not telling—except that it will be 
out of America, and where no one I know 
will ever see me again. From the hour I 
leave, I'll not be heard of again—there’ll be 


would get no 
sought to press 
she silently re- 


listen—” 
for the last time! 


But you need 


j;no way of tracing me—Billy Gordon will 


cease to exist!” 


HERE could be no doubt of his des- 

perate determination to do exactly as 
he had said. As Katie realized the extent 
of this new catastrophe to be added to the 
sum of the other catastrophes, she clutched 
his arm and cried frantically: 

“Billy, you must not—you must not! It’s 
not necessary! Please, you must listen—” 

He jerked away from her. “I told you 
I would never listen to you again! And as 
I have no more for you to listen to, I wish 
you good afternoon!” 

“But Billy, please—” 

“Not another word! You've acted your 
last scene with me! Are you going, or are 
you going to compel me to go?” 

“Please, Billy—” 
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“Good afternoon!” 

He wheeled sharply and walked toward a 
door at the rear. As he stepped through, 
she called faintly: “Stay—!ll go.” He 
glanced back and stood waiting. She re- 
garded him a moment with a hopeless look 
of utter defeat, then slowly turned and 
silently went out and into the little room 
where her father waited. 


He sprang up eagerly as she entered 
“How did it come out?” 
“He wouldn't even listen to me. There's 


nothing we can do. The very worst is go- 
ing to happen. And it’s worse even than 
we thought.” She told of Billy’s plan to 
leave the country and lose himself. “Let's 
go,’ she ended dully, taking his arm. 

They rode away, Katie’s two hands again 
held by her father. There was no speech; 
there remained nothing to be said. 

Mechanically Katie’s mind went over and 
over her farewell scene with Billy; his bitter 
phrases kept repeating themselves. One 
sentence insisted on thrusting itself into the 
most forward place in her attention: 
“There’s only one person I regret leaving, 
my father—and leaving him without a 
word!” For a time the insistence of the 
sentence had no especial meaning for her; 
then its possibilities flashed upon her, and 
instantly she was leaning forward and 
pounding wildly upon the taxicab window. 
The car grated to a stop. 


“Driver, Park Avenue near Seventieth 
Street,” Katie called excitedly, and gave a 
number. “And hurry—hurry!” 


“What is it now, Katie?” her father asked 
as the car swung about. 

“I’m going to try to sée Mr. Gordon!” 

“See Mr. Gordon?” her father marveled. 

“He’s the only person who can possibly 
save things now.” 


Chapter Twenty-nine 

| ys Katie was not the only one, nor the 
first, to have the thought of approach- 

ing Mr. Gordon. 

Peter Romain, wholly dominated by his 
desire to inflict as great a hurt as possible 
upon Billy and Katie, realized the value to 
his vengeance of swiftly alienating from them 
every support. Therefore one of his fore- 
most aims was to widen the breach between 
Billy and his father, and perhaps make it 
permanent. In this work of spreading bad 
news in high places the acute Peter promptly 
decided that Madeleine Forsythe might 
prove his most willing and useful ally. And 
he had not been mistaken in Madeleine's 
reception of the story; she gloated over 
Billy's shattered romance, and at once fell in 
with Peter’s plan that they carry the news to 
Mr. Gordon. Their purpose in bringing the 
story, as announced to him, would be the 
friendly one of warning him of spreading 
rumors in order that he might be prepared 
to defend himself and his family against 
them. 

Thus it was that half an hour before Katie 
came to the Gordon door, the two were re- 
ceived by Mr. Gordon in his study off the 
library. He heard Madeleine in silence, except 
for brief questions directed at her or Peter 
Madeleine had finished her narrative and 
was answering questions, when the butler 
entered with two cards upon a silver tray. 
Mr. Gordon examined these, considered for 
a long moment, then ordered: “Show them 
into the library and ask them to wait a 
few moments.” Still seemingly unmoved, 
he returned to his questioning. 

Without, Katie and her father followed 
the butler over deep, soundless rugs into 
the library. Katie was aquiver from the 
effort of trying to keep her faculties in 
control. Never upon the stage had she suf- 
fered such fear and such suspense. 

A few minutes, the butler had said to 
wait. She glanced about the room, instinc- 
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easter among BalloonTires 


Genuine economy of operation, as well as the 
ease of riding on Balloons and the satisfaction 
of driving a handsomely equipped car, isassured 
when you equip with Silvertown Balloons. 


Goodrich 
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live! Thats 
how long 
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tively marl:ing the essentials of the setting 
of her stage. The library, paneled in wal- 
nut, was of a stately length and height, 
with tall windows that gave upon an inner 
court which inclosed a small formal garden; 
upon the room's polished floor lay Bokhara 
rugs of soft dark hues, and around the room, 


above the bookshelves, hung a row of family 
portraits. One of these instantly caught 
the eyes of Katie: the same likeness she 


had seen in a locket Billy carried—the like- 
ness of his dead mother. 

The portrait had been painted a year or 
two before Mrs. Gordon’s death, when she 
had been about thirty and in the fullness 
of her beauty. The face was smiling, vital, 
high-bred, fine in its every soft contour; 
it was instinct with the poise and serenity 
that come with maturity and with confidence 
in one’s powers and position: a gracious 
face, in which aristocracy and rare spirit- 
uality had their pericct blending—a face 
divinely proud, divinely humorous, divinely 
tender. And that lovely lady was dead. 

Tears came into Katie's eyes, but they 
held to the face. The substance of certain 
words came out of the past to her—words 
spoken to her by Mr. Gordon at their one 
never-to-be-forgotten meeting in her dress 
ing-room: he had told her that he expected 
his daughter-in-law not only to be his son’s 
wife, but to be fitted to enter this house 
and fill the place in it so long left empty 
by this rare soul who smiled down from 
the wall. Why, to fill that place—to fill 
that place— 

“You wished to see me?” broke in a quiet 
voice. 

Katie turned quickly. Mr. Gordon had 
noiselessly entered and was standing behind 
a flat-topped desk. 

“I dont blame you for not wanting me!” 
burst from Katie, a sob in her voice. “Of 
course I am not fit!” 

“Pardon me—I do 
stand.” 

“I was thinking of something you once 
said to me—about what you expected Billy's 
wife to be.” She pointed to the portrait. 
“After her—after her—why, of course, I'd 
never do! And I don't blame you for think- 
ing so—and—and hating me for everything!” 


not exactly under- 





E gazed a silent moment at her working 

face, its great black Irish eyes aswim 
with tears. But his own expression did not 
alter. 

“Was it to tell me this that you wished 
to. see me?” 

“No—no! Though I couldn't help saying 
it! And saying that I now think you were 
right! I came because—’ 

Then the dam in Katie’s throat gave way 
She had entirely forgotten any preconceived 
plan, had entirely forgotten her pride—her 
words rushed straight from her heart to her 
lips. “I came because of a terrible story 
that will be out tomorrow, and because of 
the ruin it will make. It’s a story—” 

“You may skip the story. I already know 
the story and its probable consequences.” 

“But you don’t know all its consequences! 
Not its worst consequences! Mr. Gordon, 
I’m not here to ask a single thing for my- 
self! Whatever comes to me, I'll deserve 
and accept! I’m here solely to beg you to 
help your son! Please, please help your 
son!” 

“Isn't that your office now, rather than 
mine? He preferred you to me, you will 
recall. You, rather than I, should be re- 
garded as responsible for any difficulty or 
danger he may be in.” 

“You don’t understand how desperately 
great that danger is! I can do nothing with 
him, sir! I went to him with a plan that 
might save the situation, at least in part, 
but he would not listen to me, he would 
not even let me speak. He’s all packed to 
leave the country. In a few hours he'll be 
gone—and we'll never hear of him again, 
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never know how to reach him! A few more 
hours, and it'll be forever too late! That's 
why I’ve hurried straight from him to you, 
sir. You're the only person who can save 
him!” 

“Why is it that I alone can save him?” 

“Because you are the only person he will 
listen to! If you would only see him at 
once, make him listen to the plan he would 
not hear from me—I think that might save 
him! He tried to see you this morning 
he’s written you a letter—he’d listen to 
anything from you! Please, sir—please!” 

“What is this plan he would not hear of 
from you?” pursued the frigid, formal voice 
of Mr. Gordon 

“It’s a plan to stop the bad results by— 
stopping the story. I think my part in that 
story is perhaps not so bad as you may think 
—but there's no time to try to say anything 


in my favor, and anyhow I don’t count 
Here is the idea of the plan: that Billy and 
I should at once, today, begin a show of 


living happily together exactly according to 
the original plan, exactly as if nothing had 
ever happened. Then there would be no 
story, and consequently no public bad results 
from the story.” 

He was silent a long moment, the while his 
cold gray eyes sought to probe the depths 
of her. “As I understand you,” he said 
slowly, with no touch of irony or feeling of 
any kind, “you wish me to use my alleged 
influence with my son to get him to ‘accept 
as a real marriage the same marriage that 
you yourself last night repudiated? That is, 
you request me to exert myself to have this 
marriage everywhere accepted and confirmed 
as a real marriage?” 

“No—no! It only seems that I am asking 
that. I'm all to blame for this situation, of 
course—but we've got to start with the fact 
that this situation does exist and that we 
must find some quick way out of it. I've 
told of the only way I know. If we accepted 
the marriage, it would all be pretense—pre- 
tense intended entirely for the public. Pri- 
vately there would be no marriage. And in 
a year you could get rid of me by a separa- 
tion. I’d make no fight, and I'll give any 
documents right now that you may think 
helpful in any legal course. For myself I 
ask no slightest thought, no slightest con- 
sideration—neither now, nor later. All I'm 
thinking of is how to save Billy, how to 
lessen the suffering from my mistakes!” 


Acum he was silent, and again his eyes 
searched her deeply for a long moment 

“Before I even consider presenting such a 
proposition to my son,” he at length said 
in his measured voice so like that of a banker 
announcing his terms and discussing security, 
“I must know something more about your- 
self. On the face of it, a young woman who 
is said to have tricked a young man into 
marriage in order to gain control of his 
money, and who is said then to have re- 
pudiated that marriage—such a young 
woman is not the ideal sort to trust with a 
main part in an elaborate pretense of mar- 
riage such as you suggest.” 

“I’ve told you that my part in the mar- 
riage is not really as bad as it seems—not 
as bad as I’ve admitted it to be!” 

“Then I must ask you to tell me just what 
you now claim that your part was.” 

“But there’s no time to go into all that!” 
she cried desperately. “Besides, I do not care 
what is thought of me—and it can make no 
difference what is thought of me!” 

“It makes a great difference to me,” he 
corrected. “I can see some faint possibilities 
in your suggested plan, but I shall not think 
of moving in the matter unless you first 
fully answer such questions as I may ask.” 

“All right!’ she yielded. “But please, sir 
—make your questions few and short! There 
must be quick action if Billy is to be 
stopped!” 

“I understand that you admitted that you 
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a® 9 o clock energy 
—all day long 


A simple— yet remarkable —new 
way to banish wakeful nerves and 
sleepless nights and to secure vital 
all-day energy. 











A way more than 20,000 
foremost physicians rec- 
ommend. Make this test. 
See what 3 days will do. 


Do you rise logy in the 
morning? Do you “play out” 
before the close of day? So 
many people do. 


Sleeplessness! How com- 
mon it is. And what a toll it 
takes. In Health. In Vitality. 
In Looks and Energy. 


But now you can easily cor- 
rect this condition. In a short 
time. If overstrained nerves 
or digestive unrest prevent 
the sound, natural sleep your 
tired mind and body need, 
just try a cup of Ovaltine 
before going to bed. 


The constant drain on your 

energies. How this new way 

brings luxurious, restoring 
sleep 


During the day you are 


restoring and up- 
building. 

Thisisnoteasy todo. 
Ordinary foods toooften 
fail. Either your daily 
diet may lack in some food- 
essentials or your digestion 
may have becomeovertaxed 
or weakened. The result is 
the same; wakeful nerves at 
night and exhausted days. 

Ovaltine, a highly nour- 
ishing Swiss beverage, quickly over- 
comes this trouble. And in a natural 
way. This is why: 

First—it combines in easily di- 
gested form, just those vitalizing and 
building-up food-essentials in which 
your daily fare is lacking. One cup 
of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Second—Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight in other foods which may be 
in yourstomach. Thus, a few minutes 
after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and all other foods into rich, 
red blood. 


Sound sleep at night—Bright 
fresh mornings; energy that 
lasts all day 

Take a cup at bedtime. There is 
quick restoration of your tired body. 
It soothes your frayed 
nerves.Sound, restfulsleep 





constantly drawing on 
your reserve of strength 
and vitality. To meet this 
drain you must supply 
your body with certain 
food elements that are 








comes qui ickly and natu- 
rally. And as you sleep, 
you are gaining strength. 

Morning finds you a 
new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant! You have 








Which 


is Your Energy 


Line? The way vou sleep 
makes a world of difference 


My husband has had trouble slee p- 
ing for more than a year. He Sleeps 
soundly all pight now and is full of 
es featary, Le Sine. I am very giad 
Ovaitine. _ Letter from 
RS. BIGELOW 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to 

retiring. Ovaltine gave me 

- lendid results. 
~ soundly and wake 


“Ovalline” certainly works wonders, 
I can vouch for it and I take great 
pleasure in Spreading 
the ** good word.”’ It has 
given me my first rest- 
ful nicht’s sleep in 


I now 


three years. 
Letter from 
Mrs. S. T. 
Prescott 


Chicago, Il, 









Sound restful sleep 
at night gives you 
energy to last all 
day. 


all the energy you need 
to carry you through 
the day and into he 
evening’s social activi- 
ties. Just makea testof 
Ovaltine. Notethedifference 
not only in your sleep, but 
in your next day’s energy. 
You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You take a 
new Zest in activity. 


Twenty thousand phy- 
sicians endorse this metnod 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food 
drink. It contains nodrugsor chem- 
icals. It has been in use in Switzer- 
land for 30 years, and is now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colo- 
nies. During the war Ovaltine was 
included as a standard ration for 
invalid soldiers. 

Americais fast taking up Ovaltine. 
Not only as a “night cap” but as a 
drink to be taken several times a day 
for its natural stimulation, Hundreds 
of hospitals also use it. More than 

20,000 physicians in this country 
know and recommend it. Not only 
as a restorative but also for m alnu- 
trition, convalescents, backward 
children and the aged. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for « 
home use. Or drink it at the soda foun- 
tains. But tolet you try it we will 
send a 3-day introductory package 
for 10c to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send in the coupon with 
10c in stamps. 


OVALTINE 


Brain, Nerves 
and Body 


Send for 3-Day Test 









Tue Wanner Company, Dept. % 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 
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cking and mailing. Send me your 
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“This was the most unkindest cut of all,” cried Mark 
Antony over the dead body of Julius Caesar. 


Shakespeare didn’t hesitate to use a superlative here— 


But the fact remains that superlatives are in bad repute. 
They have been overdone—particularly in advertising. 
Merchandising enthusiasm has overstepped itself a 
little. There has been too much emphasis of best— 


Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe that superlatives 
are justified when they are frue. 


And when we make the statement that no tire ever 
built surpasses the Mohawk Flat Tread Cord in expert 
workmanship, quality material, advanced construction, 
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we know your own personal experience will confirm. 
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For 133 years one of the precious beauty 
secrets known to womankind has 
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The perfect base for the perfect make-up. 
Its mild astringent action is essential as a 
protection for the skin before cosmetics 
are applied. Invigorating, yet soothing, 
with a dainty fragrance all its own. 

No. 4711 Bath Salts— Refreshing and 
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The Esterbrook Judge’s Quill 
is a favorite among writers 
who like a fine-pointed stub 
pen, resilient in action, 
Whether you prefer a stub, 
fine or oval point, there is an 
Esterbrook pen designed ex- 
actly to fit your handwriting. 


Send for Interesting Booklet 
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| married my son solely in order to get his 
money. If that was not your reason, why 
did you marry him?” 

“To keep him from marrying some one 
else! He had several times asked me to 
marry him, and I had refused him. I had 
never intended marrying him; I liked him, 
but all the thought I'd given to such a mar- 
riage was strongly against it. But a little 
over two weeks ago Lily Spencer told me he 
was secretly engaged to Madeleine Forsythe 
and was going to marry her in a day or two. 
I knew that Madeleine Forsythe, as his wife, 
would be his ruin in every way. I wanted 
| to save him from her, and ruin. The time 
was short; I had to act quickly—I saw only 
one possible way. That was to marry him 
myself. I see now I was very foolish—but 
that was my only reason for the marriage. 
And I ‘never intended to hold him to that 
marriage or to live with him.” 

He pondered this statement for a time; 
then he went on with the relentless precision 
of a cross-examining attorney. “If that were 
your sole motive, if you did not marry him 
for his money, then why did you secure the 
transfer to yourself of all his fortune?” 

“Don't you remember the other time you 
saw me you said that you would strip Billy 
of his entire fortune if you had the power? 
You said to me such an action might send 
him to work. Perhaps I was again hasty 
and foolish, but my reason was the one you 
| yourself had in mind—I wanted to force him 

to go to work. I never wanted his money 

for myself!” 
“Have you any proof of that beyond your 
word ?” 





HE moved forward and placed Billy’s 

deed upon the desk behind which he 
stood. “There’s the deed Billy gave me. I 
tried to return it to him this afternoon; he 
would not have it. I wish you to keep it; 
ever since I’ve had it, I've been wondering 
what to do with it. Now I ask you, if I 
had really married Billy for his money, 
would I not have turned that deed into 
money long ago?” 

He did not answer her. 
| a long pause. 

“If these statements are true, Miss O’Doon, 
then why did you declare the exact opposite 
to my son last night ?” 

“Haven't I already told you that I had 
never intended marrying him—and having 
married him, never intended to live with 
him? But I had acted on impulse; I'd only 
seen what I thought had to be done—I had 
| had no time to try to think of a way out. 
My putting off the honeymoon was just to 
gain time to think. But I could find no 
way out. Then last night came, and my last 
hour. Last night Peter Romain came into 
| my dressing-room and tried to blackmail me. 
He claimed he had thrown his friend Billy 
into my hands, and demanded a large part 
of Billy’s fortune for his share in the alleged 
scheme. I refused him, and he went into 
|a rage. He said I was double-crossing him, 
and that he was going to smash me and 
smash Billy. Then Billy—” 

“One moment. You are 
Romain did that ?” 

“He did exactly that. He had suggested 
such a blackmailing scheme before. Then 
Billy came in, and Peter Romain made up 
and told his gold-digger story, giving a gold- 
digger’s motives to all I had done. With the 
honeymoon immediately ahead, I was des- 
perate for a way out, and Peter’s story sud- 
denly appeared to me as a possible explana- 
tion and solution of everything. If Billy saw 
me in that light, he’d want no honeymoon 
with me—he'd not want me at all, and the 
shock might help rouse the real man in him. 
I was wrong; I'm just telling you how I 
thought. So I admitted that Peter Romain’s 
accusations were true. I didn’t think a 
| moment ahead, and I never foresaw the ter- 
.rible results of my story—to others. There— 


Again there was 


certain Peter 
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At the left you see the 
uaint clear glass Buddha 
ottle that enshrines Sub- 

tilitd, the newest and most 

sophisticated Houbigant 
perfume; $12.50, Next to it, 

Le Temps des Lilas, green 

and limpid, pure as a 
arden; $5. Mon Boudoir, 
rown as amber in its 

lovely square bottle, beloved 

of the true coquette; $8. 

Then Ideal, with the dull 

gold cameo face that is 
nown all over the world; 

$6.75. Behind them stands 

Quelques Fleurs,a nosegay 

of dreams that appeals te 

almost everyone > $7.50. 


the subtlest weapon you have 


HETHER you dress to please men, to please 
women, or to please yourself, perfume is 

the subtlest thing with which you have to deal. 
More subtle than line, or texture, or colour... 


It gives you a feeling of lightness, of confidence, 
when you draw in the first breath of it. It keeps 
on whispering to you long after you think you've 
stopped noticing it. It brings up strange selves, 
new selves, from the depths of consciousness . . . 


AND WHAT DOES IT DO TO OTHERS? .. . More than 
youll ever know. It changes their moods, their 
opinions of you. Sometimes it shatters a whole 
destiny, and builds it up in a breath! 


When you choose a perfume for yourself, do you 
know why you do it? Do you think out the 
effect you're trying to get—as you do with your 
frocks, your hats? ... Or do you rush in between 
the matinee and tea, to pick a pretty bottle?... 





FOR ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS, the House of Houbigant 
has thought in perfumes, lived in gardens, in laboratories, in 
the magic world of strangeand priceless odors. Every advance 
that art and science made—.in blending, ageing the raw ma- 
terials, bottling in wondrous flasks—to the House of 
Houbigant these things were more important than anything 


HOUBICANT 


else in the world. Each perfume must be a little living 
breathing work of art, finished as a cameo—in a container 
fit for it. Nothing could be neglected that could make per- 
fection doubly perfect. 


Forgetting thousands of perfumes that have had their 
charming little day, the House of Houbigant has saved just 
those few that cannot be allowed to blow away across the 
years—those are so delicate, so beautiful, so full of sentiment, 
or mystery, or witchery, or gayety that they have to be 
kept! . . . Some are older than old—and some are new as 
tomorrow—and some are as timeless as Eve . . . One of 
them is yours. You will never be quite yourself, your love- 
liest, most alluring self, until you find it. 


But HOW CAN you FIND IT? Not through advice. But with 
your own instinct, concentrated on a few of the world’s 
subtlest odors created by Houbigant—testing—trying— 
this one, this, this . . . until you know. To begin the ad- 
venture, write to the House of Houbigant now, saying 
whether you're most interested in the old-fashioned flower 
perfumes, perfumes popular in France, or the latest origina- 
tions, as yet hardly launched. 
Samples will come back, in 
sachet form, together with a 
little booklet, ““Things Per- 
fumes Whisper,” that shows 
you how to test until you find 

. and what to do with 
your new and wonderful dis- 
covery when you ‘ve made it! 


der in Ideal, 
Fleurs, Mon 
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powder in odore: 
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others. Price $1.50. 


Houbigant Face Pow- 
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Houbigant odors. 
Price $1.50 
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I've explained why I lied last night—I’ve 
told you everything! And now, please— 
please wont you hurry to Billy?” 

“You have not told quite everything. 
When you saw the consequences, then 
what ?” 

“T was not the first to see them. They 
were pointed out to me, as was also the 
plan. When I saw things, I agreed to see 
Billy as soon as possible. I went to him 
to try to tell him the plan. But he would 
not listen to a word, and he was packing to 
go forever. So I hurried here to you.” 

He did not speak for a moment. Then: 

“Miss O’Doon, you love my son?” 

“Of course I do—though not till last night 
did I know I loved him so much!” 

His cold eyes were on her like twin micro- 
scopes as he commented: 

“Your story, Miss O’Doon, has one out- 
standing flaw: it seems too extravagant for 
you to expect to have it believed.” 

“I am not. asking you to believe it! I 
am not asking you for one single thing for 
myself! With me do as you like! I am 
only asking something for your son! Please 
—please—wont you see him!” 

Terry O’Doon had moved forward to 
Katie’s side on Mr. Gordon’s verdict upon 
her story, and he now spoke for the first 
time: 

“Pardon me, sir. You mean that what 
my daughter has told you seems more than 
any woman would ever do for a man, how- 
ever much she might love him?” 

“Perhaps that is my meaning.” 

“Then, sir, you do not know my daughter, 
and you do not know how my daughter 
loves,’ he said in his rich voice, resonant 
with controlled emotion. “I speak not as 
her father, but as an example of how wise, 
resourceful, even high-handed and_ utterly 
selfless her love can be. In my youth I 
thought of being a priest, but I was weak 
and fell by the wayside. When my daughter 
came upon me four years ago, I was a 
drunken cabaret singer. She knew me, but 
I did not know her, for I believed that my 
daughter had been dead for years. She 
picked me up from where I was—” 

“Father, why bother going into that?” 

“It’s my duty to my daughter, Katie. 
Mr. Gordon, she joined me in my work and 
took the name of my dead daughter. I be- 
lieved that she was just a sham. She kept 
up that pretense because she feared, if I 
new her to be my real. daughter, she would 
have no influence with me—and all the while 
she was pretending to be my stage daughter, 
sir, she was daily choking down her real 
daughter's love for-me. She raised me to 
a better level of work, and into better living 
conditions. All these years my daughter was 
determined that I should be a man; and to 
whatever extent I am today a man, it is 
due to her love—a love so vital and valiant 
that it dares anything—a love so instinc- 
tively and passionately centered on the inter- 
ests of those she loves that she has only 
afterthoughts for herself!” 

“Father, that’s too much! And even if it 
were all true, there’s no time for it now— 
it has nothing to do with this situation!” 

“He asked questions, then doubted your 
answers. I could not keep still; I had to 
try to make him see you as you are!” 

“It doesn’t matter how he sees me!” She 
looked quickly around at Mr. Gordon, and 
her arms reached out to him in passionate 
appeal. Her great black eyes were again 
flowing tears, as when she had turned from 
the portrait of the lovely lady. “Think of 
me as you like!” she cried sobbingly, all her 
heart surging upward into this the climax 
of her supplication. “I do not count! But 
please see your son! And at once—too much 
time’s already been wasted! Make him listen 
to my plan, or any better plan if you can 
think of one! I'll go through with my part! 
And when I’m through acting it, do with 
me just as you will! I make no condition. 


I'll make separation as easy as it can be! 
But please see your son! At once! Please! 
Please!” 

So intent was Katie, so utterly forgetful 
of self, that she had no idea that at that 
moment she made such a figure as she had 
not been in all her life before. Never had 
she been more a creature of the heart—a 
heart abetted by a rare mind, by a consum- 
ing love of right. 

And so selflessly engrossed was she that 
it had no significance for her when Mr. Gor- 
dor turned his eyes from her face to that 
lovely, spirited, spiritual face of paint and 
canvas on the wall—gazed at it for a time— 
and then turned his eyes back upon the face 
of Katie. 


“Please—oh, please—please!” she whis- 
pered. 

Mr. Gordon coughed slightly. “I wish to 
think over your plan,” he remarked. “While 


I think, it may be more pleasant for you 
and your father to wait in the garden.” 

He led the way to a pair of French win- 
dows and stood aside. As Katie stepped out 
into the court, her figure drooped with the 


sudden outgoing of her hope. She knew 
she had lost. 
Chapter Thirty 


HAT quiet little garden, on land as val- 

uable as if surfaced with minted gold, 
had been fashioned for the lady of the por- 
trait, and with her had been a favorite 
retreat for meditation or play with her only 
son. But Katie sat on a marble bench, her 
energy spent, her hope gone, no word even 
for her father beside her, and waited in 
dull, all-pervading pain. That was all that 
was now left for her to do—just wait. 

She had been sitting amid this reposeful 
beauty for perhaps a half-hour, perhaps two 
hours—she did not know how long—when 
Mr. Gordon appeared in the French window 
and signaled her to enter alone. She pas- 
sively obeyed and took the chair he indicated. 
He sat down behind the flat-topped desk. 
His face told her no more than it had dur- 
ing the preceding interview. 

“T have carefully thought over your plan,” 
he said. “I find that it is a plan I cannot 
approve myself; nor can I recommend it for 
the approval of my son.” 

“T—feared that you would not,” 
dully murmured. 

“Considering the circumstances,—consider- 
ing all the circumstances,—I feel that your 
plan is based upon altogether too much of 
deception. It is because of this deception 
that I cannot approve of the plan.” 

“I am sorry—sorry for Billy’s sake.” She 
stood up. “Anyhow, I thank you for lis- 
tening to me. I'll call my father and be 
going. Good-by, sir.” 

“A few minutes, please, if you can spare 
them.” 

“Certainly.” She reseated herself. 

“Though I cannot approve your plan,. I'd 
like to have a record of your proposal—more 
particularly that .part which was given in 
answer to my questions. I hope you do not 
mind repeating yourself.” 

“Certainly not.” 

He opened a door of a cabinet in the desk. 
“The dictaphone I -have installed is not very 
delicately adjusted, so I am going to ask you 


Katie 


to speak as clearly as you can. Are you 
ready for my questions?” 

“Quite ready, sir.” 

He began with his questions. In Katie's 


replies her voice was wearily mechanical; it 
had nothing of the imploring passion with 
which she had previously poured out these 
same statements, but she conscientiously kept 
it clear for the benefit of the unseen instru- 
ment that was listening. Thus one by one 
she retold her motives, which gave such a 
different aspect to the marriage, to the affair 
of the deed, to the postponed honeymoon, 
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to the entire business of the night before— 
which showed each act, however mad, to have 
been prompted by thought of Billy’s welfare, 
by a great unselfish love. And she repeated 
her plan to save the present situation—to act 
her part for a year in make-believe happy 
marriage, then to vanish 

“I believe that is all,” Mr. Gordon said 
presently. 

She rose wearily. 
ing—” 

He had also risen. “Not just yet, please.” 
Then his voice suddenly rang out. “Come 
in—come in! Now will you believe what 
I told you?” 


“Then, sir, I'll be go- 


DOOR that all this while had stood 

ajar now opened, and Billy Gordon 
stepped into the room. He was very white, 
and the eyes he held on Katie were staringly 
wild with astonishment. Katie gazed back at 
him in a surprise yet greater; her lips fell 
apart, but no words came from them. 


“Katie!” sounded his thin, marveling 
whisper. “Katie—to think that you—that 
you—” The whisper died out. 


Katie could not produce even a whisper. 
In her bewilderment she looked around at 
Mr. Gordon. 

“I sent for Billy,” he explained. “You 
said he'd listen to me, so I talked to him 
and made him listen to you. He’s the listen- 
ing machine you've just been telling every- 
thing to.” 

She gazed back at Billy. 
across to her. 

“Katie,” came his whisper, “Katie—you 
did all that—all that—for me?” 

Her voice returned, a mere faint breath. 
“Why—why—yes, Billy.” 

“And—and, after all—you really do—do 
love me?” 

“Yes, Billy.” 

The surpassing marvel of this would let 
him say no more. 

Katie’s stupor of amazement suddenly de- 
parted. The menace of the still unsettled sit- 
uation, the need for swift action, her plan, 
all flashed imperatively upon her. 

“Billy,” she cried, “you heard my plan for 
stopping that story ?” 

“By pretending a happy marriage? Yes.” 

“Will you do that with me, Billy?” she 
went on breathlessly. “We must decide at 
once; there’s not a minute to be wasted! I 
promise to act my part, to go through with 
everything just the same—” 

“One moment!” It was Mr. Gordon who 
spoke; he had come from behind his desk 
and was approaching. “I told you I could 
not approve that plan.” 

“But it is the only plan!” Katie cried des- 


He slowly moved 





perately. 
“It is not the only plan,” he replied 
authoritatively. “Since I do not approve oi 


it, it becomes exactly no plan at all!” 

“But—but the plan doesn’t need your ap- 
proval, not if Billy—” She turned swiftly 
from the father. “Billy, you'll go through 
it with me?” 

“Yes, Katie, if you think—” 

“Keep out of this, son! You've made a 
mess of things—particularly this affair. You 
let me handle this.” And to Katie, in his 
tone of finality: “Your plan is eliminated. 
But there is another plan, a better and safer 
plan. And it is the only plan.” 

“Another plan? A better plan? Why— 
why—what is that?” 

He answered with the cold, masterful 
manner of one accustomed to swift decision, 
to the domination of others. “Instead of a 
pretended marriage, a real marriage.” 

“A real marriage? A real marriage? I— 
I don’t understand you—” 

“No time for arguing details just now,” 
he interrupted. “There’s just time for a yes 
or no. Are you willing that the marriage 
should be a real marriage—-willing to begin 
living with my son as his real wife and to 
keep on living with him? There is no other 
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way. You said you loved my son. You said 
you would do anything to save the situation. 
Will you do this?” 


HE was caught; she hesitated only a 
moment. “Since there is no other way 
—yes.” 

“And you will keep your word, under any 
and all circumstances ?” 

“Yes—yes!” she cried. 

He drew a sharp breath; his cold, driving, 
dominant face suddenly softened into an 
amazing smile, and when he next spoke, his 
cold, driving voice had undergone a change 
as amazingly great—it was warm, vibrant, 
emotional. 

“Forgive me, my dear,” the voice trembled 
happily, “forgive me for bullying you and 
stampeding you into saying yes and making 
you swear to it.” 

Once again Katie was utterly bewildered. 
“Why—why—I forgive you—” 

“You see, for the last two hours, ever 
since I sent you into the garden, my great 
thought has been about how I could get you 
to say yes—get you to be a real wife and 
a real daughter-in-law. You had said you 
had never intended to marry into my family. 
You had said that only this trouble made 
you now willing to be the pretended wife. 
It was a difficult problem, and I saw only 
ene chance of making sure of you: that was 
to take your own idea, slightly alter it, and 
drive you into being the reality.” 

Katie still could not grasp all that was 
implied by his words. “But—but—when I 
first spoke to you, you didn’t believe me, 
and—and—” 

“But I was believing you, my dear, before 
you were halfway through. I never did any- 
thing so hard in my life as not showing my 
belief. I was afraid if I showed you, you 
might not go on—and I was afraid the idea 
that was forming might be spoiled.” 

“You mean—you mean that you want 
me ?” 

“I mean just that, and I mean it with 
all my heart! I mean that I, in having you 
for a daughter-in-law, and my son in having 
you for a wife, are the two luckiest men on 
earth!” 

“But I thought you didn’t like me!” she 
cried. “I thought that you thought I was 
not the sort—” 

“I thought that until two hours ago. Be- 
fore that I did not know you. But since 
the revelation you then made of yourselfi— 
For two hours, Katie, you have been to 
me in every way the finest young woman I 
have ever known. You are just the young 
woman I have been dreaming of all these 
years as a daughter-in-law—just the young 
woman I've been hoping would come into 
this house and be its mistress.” 

For a moment Katie could only gaze at 
him. Then, obeying the behest of a new 
reverence that had so recently been born 
within her, she turned and gazed up at the 
portrait of Mrs. Gordon. 


“I’m not fit,” she breathed. “No, I’m not 


fit.” 
E knew all that was passing in her 
mind. “Oh, but you are,” he said 
gently. “I know that she wants you too. 


Don’t you see how she smiles at you and 
asks to be your mother? And she hopes 
you'll come, we all hope you'll come, not 
because I just now made you promise, but 
because you yourself want to come.” 

Billy had felt that this scene belonged to 
his father; that if Katie were truly to be 
won, his father, so long known by her to 
be her enemy, had to be her suitor and had 
first to win her. But now he spoke up for 
himself: “Katie, can’t you come because you 
want to come?” And then with fervent de- 
termination in his choking voice: “I can’t 
say much in favor of myself, Katie—but 
after hearing all you have done for me, all 
that you’ve been willing to sacrifice and 


suffer for my sake, I’ve most certainly been 
waked up! I’m going to work as hard as ever 
you’ve wanted me to work! And if there 
is a man in me, I’m going to be that man!” 

It was only a promise, but in his face 


Katie read its certain fulfillment. “I haven’t 
any doubt about you, Billy,” she returned 
tremulously. “Not any more. But don’t 


you see, both of you, that I’m not fit? I’ve 
been so very, very foolish—foolish in every 
act—” 

“You foolish?” Mr. Gordon interrupted 
her. “Folly is judged by its results. Listen 
to me, Katie—I've had time to consider your 
every act: If it had not been for your im- 
pulsive marriage to Billy—for the devices 
you felt you were driven to use—for your 
denial last night of your love for Billy and 
the situation it created—if it had not been 
for these, then you would not have come 
to me this afternoon, I never would have 
known you, and our present situation would 
never have come about. Our present situa- 
tion and all its rich and happy possibilities 
are the direct development of your follies. 
Don’t you see that, my dear?” 

“Yes,” she admitted. 

“Exactly. Only I do not call them follies; 
I call them the spontaneous deeds of a great, 
unselfish and instinctively wise heart. Fol- 
low your heart, my dear, and I think you'll 
never commit a folly. And if your heart 
says come to us, you'll not be bound by us 
in any way. You have too great and sure 
an energy for me to seek to direct it. You 
will be free to live your own life. Now 
can’t you come, my dear, not because you're 
driven, not to prevent trouble, but because 
your heart wants to come?” 

Appealed to thus, the hearts of her father- 
in-law and her husband shining in their eyes, 
Katie’s heart sobbed happily through her 
lips: 

“Of course I want to come! I love you 
both! Yes, I love all three of you!» And 
oh, I’m going to do my best to make all 
three of you happy. I’m not going to let 
any of you be sorry! Never! Never!” 

Her father-in-law was the first to take her 
into his arms and kiss her. 

“We're all so glad that at last you’ve come 
home!” he breathed huskily. “We've been 
waiting such a long, long, time! We're all 
going to be very proud of you—very, very 
proud!” 

He released her and turned away to leave 
the room. Instantly she was close in Billy’s 
arms, and their lips clung together in dizzy 
happiness: the first kiss, of all that Katie 
had given him, that was not a forced coun- 
terfeit of love. 

“Oh, Katie,” he breathed presently, “to 
think that this is really true! I’m not worth 
it, and never will be! But if loving you, 
and forever trying my hardest—if they will 
help—” 

“They'll be all I'll want, Billy. We'll both 
try, both help each other. I’m going to need 
such a lot of help, dear; for I don’t know 
this world as your mother did, and I’m so 
terribly afraid!” 

“There’s nothing you need ever fear!” 

“Oh, but there is! I've lived half my life 
in a single tenement—and now to have charge 
of a house like this—to please you and your 
father and your friends—to follow after such 
a woman as your mother! I’m not trained, 
Billy; I don’t know how!” 

“There’s not a thing in all the world that 
you can’t do!” And he gathered her again 
into his arms. 


HAT embrace of the lovers was a brief 

one, for there began the congratula- 
tions. First there came Terry O’Doon, who 
had been summoned from the little garden 
by Mr. Gordon and given an outline of what 
had happened. There were pride and rev- 
erence and also tears in his fine eyes as he 
took Katie in his arms and gave the two 
his blessing. Then there entered Madame 
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Ravenal, Lily Spencer and Morris Blum— 
Mr. Gordon had telephoned them at the time 
he had telephoned Billy, and they had been 
waiting for an hour in another room, and 
they too had just learned the news from 
Mr. Gordon. Madame Ravenal could not have 
been more tearfully happy and proud if she 
had indeed been Katie’s mother, nor Lily if 
she had been Katie's sister, nor Morris if he 
had been Katie’s brother. Katie kissed them 
all, cried over them all. It was wonderful, 
in this the happiest moment of her life, to 
have about her these dearest of all her 
friends. 

The rejoicing was interrupted by the re- 
entrance of Mr. Gordon. He was smiling. 

“I’ve had Mr. Romain waiting some two 
hours,” he announced. “I’ve had a talk with 
him, and he will not bother any of our lives 
again.” 

“How did you ever manage that?” asked 
Katie. 

“Do you think I'd find Peter Romain 
hard to manage after trying to handle you? 
He was very easy, my dear—particularly with 
the lights you'd given me on his character. 
He didn’t seem particularly happy when I 
told him how happy you both were. All the 
same, and I think you'll agree with me, we 
have much to thank him for.” 

Katie and Billy exchanged glances. Yes, 
there was much for which to thank the 
malice of Peter Romain. 

“I have also been talking with reporters,” 
continued Mr. Gordon. 

“Yes?” several anxiously cried out in uni- 
son. 

“The papers tomorrow will announce that 
the bride and groom are spending their 
honeymoon as guests of the groom's father. 
The father himself was authority for this, 
and the further statement that everyone 
concerned is extremely happy. Such is the 
very scandalous end of a very scandalous 
story.” 

This time the congratulations were general. 
Presently Katie and Billy drew apart. On 
Katie, for all her happiness, had again come 
the sense of obligations incurred by her new 
life—the traveling of a path she did not 
know. Instinctively she moved to the por- 
trait of the lovely lady, and stood beneath 
it, her hand in Billy’s. The others, suddenly 
silent, watched them, Mr. Gordon and Terry 
O’Doon standing side by side. 

For a long space Katie gazed up at the 
lovely person who had become her exemplar 
—whose place she was to try to fill. Then 
her lips parted, and she tremulously whis- 
pered as in prayer: 

“Mother, help me to do my best—please 
help me to do my best!” 

And then, after another moment, a strange 
quiver went through her, and her lips moved 
silently. Voicelessly she repeated: 

“Mother, help me to do my best—please 
help me to do my best!” 

But though her gaze was still addressed 
to that loving mother who looked down from 
the wall, her soul’s eyes and her silent prayer 
were addressing another mother—eone whose 
last days had been lived in Cherry Lane. 


HERE is nothing more to be told here of 
Katie—neither of what she did to the 
world, nor of what the world did to her. 
These scenes in the library took place only 
yesterday, and Katie’s further career is all 
of the future. What she will do and what 
is to become of her in her new life, so 
strange to her, even she herself cannot know. 
For her future we have just one broad cer- 
tainty: whatever she may try to do, what- 
ever she may have to face, she will be ever 
inspired and guided by sincerity, courage, 
idealism, understanding, sympathy, ever- 
growing graciousness, by swift mind and ever 
generous heart. For, changeless except as 
they change for the better, these are fixed 
elements of Katie O’Doon. 
Tue Enp 
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The pipe-tobacco 
case is closed 


An open mind is all very well—up to a 
certain point. But there comes a time 


when a man tires of experimenting with | 
Particularly, it seems, if he has | 


tobaccos. l " : 
once known the pipe satisfaction of “good 
old Edgeworth.” 

So G. E. M., as he writes, has reached 
the stage where he is willing to let others 
do the experimenting while he sticks to 
his tried and true favorite. 

Here is his deposition: 


Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va, 
Gentlemen: 7 

After reading some of the letters in the 
different magazines, written by Edge- 
worth boosters, I have decided to sing a 
few words of praise for Edgeworth also. 

1 find it to be the only tobacco giving 
me complete satisfaction. It certainly is a 
pleasure to smoke a tobacco with a pleas- 
ant taste, which at the same time does 
not bite the tongue. 1 have tried many 
brands of tobacco recommended by friends, 
but have only been able to enjoy one to- 
bacco thoroughly, Edgeworth. Now, I take 
tips on good tobaccos from no one, as I am 
satisfied in my own mind that there is no 
better tobacco sold than Edgeworth. 

Please put me down as an Edgeworth 
It's a smoke fit for a king. 
Yours sincerely, 

G. B. &.. 
Los Angeles, California 


Which proves again that tobacco taste 
is an individual matter. Two friends may 
agree on the merits of a book, a play, or 
almost anything—and at the same time 


booster. 


be as far apart as the north and the south | 
| Josie improved steadily and was seen again 
| in the village, where she was greeted with 


poles on their opinions of a tobacco. 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it tothe pipe 
test. 


samples, you'll 


buy it, for it never 


changes in qual- | 


ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 8-E South 
21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
Edgeworth is 
sold in various sizes to suit the needs and 
means of all purchasers. Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are packed in small, pocket-size pack- 
ages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-be- 
tween sizes. 
We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants : If your | 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


| Infinity in them still. 


for Mr.G.E. M. | 


If you like the | 
like | 
Edgeworth wherever | 


and whenever you | she had been too ill to be able to grieve 


MAD 


MARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 55) 


that had peered over the edge of Eternity 
and now looked at him with something of 
It was a fine moment 
to Peter—one of the finest that he had ever 
known. 


Chapter Fourteen 

ETER sold a picture. It was the one of 

late afternoon looking down the river, 
and the price of it was a thousand dollars. 
This was the great news that he brought to 
Philadelphia when he came to the hospital 
to take Josie back to Red Bridge. Her com- 
ment was disappointing to Peter. “Only 
one picture! I thought by this time you 
would have sold half a dozen at least.” 

Peter didn’t altogether like the idea of 
her referring to his pictures as though they 
were eggs, but he smiled cheerfully. 

“You see, I’m not well known yet. I'll 
do better after a while.” 

“A thousand,” she added thoughtfully. 
“But when you pay the commission, that’s 
only six hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-six cents.” 

She had, Peter was reminded, a talent for 
arithmetic. 

“Well—that’s not so bad for a beginning.” 

“And the frame,” she insisted, “—forty or 
fifty dollars.” 

“But pictures have to have frames, Josie.” 

“T think one-third is a terrible commission 
to charge.” 

Wingate and Mary met them at the sta- 


| tion at Smithville across the river and drove 
| them to the house. Martha had filled vases 


with flowers, and Josie’s room had been 
newly papered and refurbished in honor of 
the occasion. She seemed very appreciative 
of it all. 

The weeks that followed were busy ones 
to Peter, who was seeking the brighter 
moods of autumn in his work out of doors. 


great cordiality by Mr. Sam Small and other 
casual acquaintances. She wore an air of 
melancholy which created everywhere a very 
agreeable impression. 

But it seemed fairly obvious to Peter that 
she had not greatly grieved over the loss of 
her baby. He realized that in the hospital 


about anything, and that when she was 
strong enough to be able to think, the child 
already belonged to past history. It had 
been, moreover, the record of a sin which 
Peter was trying to eliminate from Josie’s 
life. The child had been nothing to him, 
of course, but it seemed that she might by 
her reference to it have shown some token of 
motherly affection. She never spoke of the 
child, however. 

Peter thought he understood her attitude 
of mind. She seemed in other respects to 
have improved a great deal. The weather 
was fine, though cool, and she and Peter 
cften went out upon the river or upon the 
canal in his canoe. Peter had never quite 
decided to his own satisfaction whether the 
affection Josie showed him was born of her 
gratitude, or whether after all she had 
learned really to care for him from other 
and perhaps more sentimental motives. But 
with a wisdom that did him credit, he 
accepted the situation without question, sure 
of his continuing affection and of his hope 
to make of Josie a fine creature in every 
respect. 

In the canoe during one of their moments 


| of understanding she talked to him about 


Tommy Keith in a way that caused him a 
great deal of surprise. 

“It’s funny, Peter, how a quiet gink like 
you could have been such friends with a 
high-flyer like Tommy Keith.” 


“Funny! Why?” 

“Well, she never travels with anybody 
who wont give her a good time.” 

Peter paddled silently for a moment. 

“Well—ah—that wouldn’t apply to me.” 

Josie laughed. “Are you sure you didn't 
vamp her, Peter?” 

Peter stared at her and then grinned. 
“No, I didn’t, Josie.” 

“Well, then, you must have winning ways 
that you don’t know anything about. She's 
keen about you, all right.” 

“K-keen!” gasped Peter. 

“Sure. Damn little fool!” 

Peter didn’t know whether to be flattered 
or offended. 

“Oh, you're mistaken, Josie,” he said at 
last, accompanying his reply with an ener- 
getic swirl of his paddle. “Tommy Keith 
is a very good friend of mine, but there’s 
no sentiment of that sort about her.” 

Josie frowned. 

“You never can see anything beyond your 
nose, Peter—you thought she came to Red 
Bridge just to pass the time of day. Well, 
she didn’t. She thought you were going to 
marry me, and she came down here to try 
to keep you from doing it.” 

She made this surprising announcement 
with the calm assurance of one who has 
only attained conviction through long mo- 
ments of meditation. She was trailing her 
fingers in the water as Tommy Keith had 
done, with amusement at the bubbles that 
trailed away from them. The astonish- 
ing thing was that the assertion tacitly ad- 
mitted that Josie had it in her mind to 
marry him before the thought of such a 
thing had even occurred to Peter. In- 
credible! There had never been a suggestion 
of such an idea in Josie’s attitude of 
humility and gratitude! And as for Tommy’s 
having any idea of wanting to marry him 
—marry him! Why, the notion was pre- 
posterous! Peter found himself suddenly 
laughing heartily. 

“Well—she didn’t get you,” said Josie with 
a shrug. “I did.” And then she splashed 
some water on him. 

Peter grinned. “You're very nice when 
you're childish, Josie,” he said. 


HERE were to be other moments that 

were not so happy. And Peter's great 
disillusionment came when he went to New 
York with Josie, who, with an eye to busi- 
ness, had taken him to find out why 
Lablache hadn't sold any more of his pic- 
tures. Peter hadn’t wanted to go. He had 
received his first check, which was sufficient 
for his present needs, and his work was 
going better than usual. He had done a 
“Rainy Day on the River” which had met 
with Wingate’s hearty approval, but there 
was more work to be done on it, and a lot 
of odds and ends of work on other canvases 
which needed his attention in the studio. 
But he set off with Josie good-naturedly. 
They would go to a hotel and spend the 
night. It would be a lark for Josie. 

He left Josie, who had some shopping to 
do, at the hotel, and went at once to the 
gallery of Lablache, entering the place with 
a confidence inspired by his first visit in 
Wingate’s company. The same young men 
in spats were there, but none of them seemed 
to remember him; so, taking advantage of 
the moment, he moved around the room, 
examining the pictures. One of his can- 
vases leaned against the wall, and an old 
gentleman with eyeglasses was examining it 
casually. At this moment Mr. Lablache en- 
tered from some inner sanctum, a sheaf of 
papers in his hands. He glanced at Peter 
without sign of recognition, and handed the 
papers to one of the young gentlemen in 
spats. Peter stepped forward and announced 
himself. 
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New way to make 
unruly hair lie smooth 
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amazing improvement in the ap- 
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Stacomb. 
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“Ah, Mr. Randle—of course,” said La- 
blache, offering a white hand. “Mr. Win- 
gate’s friend. Delighted to see you. Did 
you get our little check? Not much, but 
still, a beginning. Your canvases have at- 
tracted much attention. We hope to do 
very nicely with them. It’s lucky you came 
in today. There’s a gentleman interested in 
the ‘Dawn on the Hills’-—coming in at noon 
with his wife. You must meet him. I think 
|he’ll buy it. It’s almost twelve now. Will 
you wait? Make yourself at home, Mr. 
|Randle.” And with a flutter of the hand 
he disappeared. 

Two people entered and with an air of 
authority asked for Mr. Lablache. One of 
the young gentlemen went past Peter, hur- 
rying. Peter, aroused from his dreams, ex- 
amined the visitors. The man was tall and 
somber, with a square, heavy jaw. He wore 
a diamond stickpin. His companion was a 
woman, blonde and fluffy, with a reddish 
face, decorated with diamond pendant ear- 
rings and a velvet hat with a large purple 
plume which swept her shoulders at every 
motion of her head. They looked like stage 
millionaires. 

Mr. Lablache appeared almost instantly. 

“Ah, good morning. Mr. McFadden. And 
this is Mrs. McFadden? Very much hon- 
ored. It is a beautiful day, is it not? You 
wished to see—ah—what was it?” 

“What was it, Henry?” asked the lady. 
“It’s got to match the hangings in my break- 
fast-room, Mr. Lablache, and not too large. 
We don’t want to spend over twelve hun- 
dred for it.” 

“Hills and river,” growled Mr. McFadden. 

“Oh, yes. Let me see—I think I remem- 
ber,” said Lablache pensively. “A very fine 
picture—gray hangings—” And he gave 
some instructions to an attendant. 

A colored man in a monkey-cap, uniform 
and white cotton gloves came slowly, carry- 
ing Peter’s picture as though it were a casket 
of pearls. An easel was carefully adjusted; 
lights were turned on, and Peter was face to 
face with “Dawn on the Hills.” 

“Dawn on the Hills,’ ” said Lablache in an 
awed tone—and then as though further 
speech would have been inadequate to such 
a moment, was silent. 

“Nice picture, Juliet,” said Mr. McFad- 
den. 

“Y-yes,” commented the lady with a ris- 
ing inflection. “But it looks too blue for 
my curtains.” 

“It may be the light, madam,” said La- 
blache instantly. 

“Maybe—I guess it might do. Have you 
any others? Something a little pinker—as 
though the sun was just coming up. My 
curtains are a lovely shade. It wouldn't do 
to spoil them by putting the wrong color 
next. Here’s a sample of the goods.” And 
she produced from her wrist-bag a small 
fragment of silk. 








ETER had listened to these comments with 

interest in the religious atmosphere created 
by Mr. Lablache, so soon desecrated by the 
remarks of the visitors. Peter had worked 
desperately hard on “Dawn on the Hills,” 
getting up every morning for a week long 
before daybreak in order to be on the spot 
in time to study the color at first hand. He 
loved the canvas. It was one of his best. 
He had had very fine moments alone with 
his Creator while he worked on it. And 
these fine moments had been mingled with 
the color upon his palette, and put into 
the very texture of the painting. 

Mr. Lablache took the sample of material 
and gracefully advanced to the easel, placing 
it under the light. 

“See,” he proclaimed, “it is the light. A 
symphony, madam—” 

“The picture is too blue,” insisted Mrs. 
McFadden. 

“The sky’s all right,” put in 
'Fadden. “Maybe it’s the hills—” 


Mr. Mc- 
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“Maybe it is,” said the lady. “Couldn't 
you get the artist to put a little more pink 
paint on the hills?” 

“I don’t know,” said Lablache. “Er—Mr. 
Randle, the artist, just happened to drop in 
this morning. —Er—Mr. Randle, Mr. and 
Mrs. McFadden.” 

Peter advanced slowly, his gaze on Mr. 
McFadden’s stickpin. 

“Mrs. McFadden has a morning room— 
er—of which she is very fond,” explained 
Lablache suavely, “all in grays and—er— 
pink. —Am I right, Mrs. McFadden? —She 
was wondering whether you would be will- 
ing to make a few slight changes—” 

“Just a little pinker, Mr. Randle. It 
would only take a few minutes. I like the 
frame. It’s a beautiful frame—and the view 
of the river is lovely. Of course, I'm not an 
artist. But I know what I like, and it just 
seemed. to me that if there was a little more 
pink in the hills—” 

“I’m afraid you don't like the canvas, 
Mrs. McFadden,” said Peter, smiling. 

“But I do like it, Mr. Randle. Mr. Mc- 
Fadden picked this one out.” 

“Oh, did he?” 

“Tes.” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Peter with great 
calmness. “You know I wasn't thinking of 
your breakfast-room when I painted that. 
It’s dawn, Mrs. McFadden, not sunset.” 

“Oh, of course, I knew that.” 

“I would suggest,” added Peter politely, 
“that you change the hangings in your 
breakfast-room—or buy another picture.” 

“Change my hangings! Impossible!” 

“That's too bad,” said Peter. “It may not 
be a good picture, but I like it the way it 

Good morning.” 

And Peter walked out of the gallery and 
out of the building. 

He had, of course, been tactless. He 
might, as Mr. Lablache later in the day 
over the phone rather indignantly reminded 
him, have promised to make the suggested 
changes and then not done so, for Mrs. Mc- 
Fadden would never have known the dif- 
ference. 

But Peter had done nothing of the sort. 
He had merely been honest with himself 
and with his art. As he walked down the 
Avenue toward his hotel, Peter tried to sum- 
mon the ironic humor with which Wingate 
regarded some of his customers—and failed. 


is. 


OSIE was not at the hotel where she had 

promised to meet him for lunch. So he ate 
alone, then went to see Mr. Kingsley at the 
trust company, where he was informed that 
the total of his remaining assets would pos- 
sibly be about five thousand dollars, payable 
as received from the settlement of Mr. Daw- 
son's chaotic affairs. A civil suit for further 
restitution had been entered, but not much 
could be promised from it. 

Josie returned to the hotel late in the 
afternoon. She had done some shopping, 
met an old friend—a girl, she said—and they 
had had lunch together. She seemed tired. 
But when Peter suggested a dinner some- 
where on Broadway, and a show, she began 
to take a new interest in things. A number 
of packages arrived before they left—two 
suits, half a dozen hats, other odds and 
ends. He had given her a sum in cash, but 
these articles arrived C. O. D. and the total 
amount was large. Josie had said nothing 
to him of her intention to buy these things, 
and Peter thought that she should not have 
done so, especially as she did not need them. 

So when he had arranged with the 
office to pay these bills, he told her quietly 
that he thought it would be better if she 
let him know beforehand just what she 
wanted, and he would tell her frankly 
whether or not he could afford it. 

This request, reasonable enough, expressed 
in Peter's mildest tone, irritated Josie. 

“Well, if I did that, I'd never get any- 
thing,” she said tartly. 
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You wouldn’t have believed it of this girl 


HIDDEN WELLS OF POISON IN YOUR MOUTH? 
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As PIONEERS IN THE FIELD 
OF ORAL HYGIENE, WE BE- 
LIEVE THAT THE MAKERS OF 
LISTERINE ARE LOGICALLY 
QUALIFIED TO INTRODUCE 
THIS NEW AND DRASTIC 
NOTE INTO DENTIFRICE AD- 
VERTISING. 
LIEVE THAT A VERY DEFI- 
NITE PUBLIC BENEFIT WILL 
RESULT FROM THIS EN- 
DEAVOR TO MAKE THE NA- 
TION PROPERLY CONSCIOUS 
OF THE DISEASE 
THAT MAY RESULT FROM 
TOOTH ABSCESSES.—LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL COMPANY. 


AND WE BE- 


DANGERS 











YOUR DENTIST MAY BE 
ABLE TO ADD MANY 


PRECIOUS YEARS TO 
YOUR LIFE—BETTER SEE 


HIM! 


To all appearances she was the picture of health, yet 
a dental X-ray revealed hidden wells of poison that, 
neglected, might have cut short her life by many years 


She was a beautiful girl. She 
had a host of friends and many 
suitors. To all appearances she 
was the picture of health. Rare- 
ly did even a slight illness inter- 
rupt her program of pleasure. 


Suddenly one summer she 
started complaining of a rheu- 
matic ailment. The trouble be- 
came more intense, and she 
finally sought the aid of a phy- 
sician. His remedies did not 
help her. 

So she changed doctors. And 
the first thing the new physician 
did was to’ send her to a dentist 
for an X-ray of her teeth and a 
report as to their condition. 
Outwardly they appeared all 
right. But the X-ray picture 
revealed several bad abscesses. 
These hidden wells of poison 
had been seeping their deadly 
bacteria into her system and 
had unquestionably caused the 
rheumatism. 

Once attended to by her den- 
tist, the rheumatic trouble dis- 
appeared. Neglected, they 
might have brought on many 
other ailments and, in fact, 
might have cut short her life by 
many years. 


© 1925, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 





Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out 
of 100 adults today have tooth ab- 
scesses: that usually they do not 
know it themselves and that such ab- 
scesses may directly cause many 
dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging 
from simple headaches to insomnia 
and nervous affections. 


In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can 
really place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this mo- 
ment you realize all these dangers 
you, too, will very likely put off 
going to your dentist. 


In the meanwhile, however, you 
owe it to yourself to take one simple 
precaution: There is a dentifrice that 
will do very much to keep your 
teeth and gums in a healthy condi- 
tion. Consequently, more and more 
dentists are today recommending 
Listerine Tooth Paste. 


Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of 


the antiseptic essential oils of Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic. These 
healing ingredients help keep the 
gums firm and healthy and discour- 
age the breeding of disease bacteria 
in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste 
is so formulated that it cleans your 
teeth with a minimum of brushing, 
calling for much less effort than is 
ordinarily required. 


Also, this paste cleans with abso- 
lute safety. The specially prepared 
cleanser it contains is just hard 
enough to discourage tartar forma- 
tion, yet not hard enough to scratch 
or injure tooth enamel. And, of 
course, you know how precious tooth 
enamel is! 


Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large 
tube 25 cents—the right price to pay 
for a good tooth paste. Try it. En- 
joy really clean teeth. But don't 
forget the importance of seeing your 
dentist regularly —Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


If your dentist has not al- 
ready handed you our booklet 
on tooth abscesses and a sample 
of our dentifrice, you may have 
both of these by addressing a 
postal to the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., Saint Louis. 
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Peter looked up at her over his paper. 
“I don't think I’ve ever denied you anything 
in reason,” he sczid quietly. “I told you 
we'd probably be pretty hard up for a while. 
I'd rather you wouldn’t do it again.” 

“What do you want me to be? A nun?” 
she gasped. “Do you think a woman can 
walk down Fifth Avenue past all those shop- 
windows without seeing things she needs to 
wear? I had to have those hats. I think 
you're mean to bring this up. You might 
think I'd been buying furs or an auto.” 

“I told you we didn’t have a great deal 
of money to spend.” 

“Well, that’s not my fault. You'd have 
had it, if you hadn't gone and lost it all to a 
couple of con men.” 

“There’s no use talking about that—now.” 

“Well, you started this argument.” 

“There'd have been no need to have 
started it if you'd only—” He broke off 
with a shrug. “Oh, what’s the use!” He 
buried his head in his paper, but Josie saw 
by the lowering of his brow that she had 
better say no more, and went on with her 
uncompleted toilet. 


FTER a while, when Peter, restored to 
good humor by some little inexpensive 
trick of affection, was getting into evening 
clothes, Josie asked: “What’s happened at 
Lablache’s ?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” 
gling with his cravat. 

“You mean they haven't sold any more? 

“No, they haven't. People seem to like 
my things, but they don't buy. I—TI don’t 
want ‘em to buy if they don’t care for ‘em 
enough.” 

“That listens all right,” said Josie prac- 
tically, “but it don’t bring home the bacon.” 

“No. Id rather it didn't. If people don’t 
like my stuff as much as I do, I’m the man 
to keep it.” 

There was something suggestive of indig- 
nation in his tone, and she turned toward 
him quickly. 

“What’s happened, Peter?” 

With some bitterness he told her of Mrs. 
McFadden and the breakfast-room curtains, 
and the request to “put more pink paint on 
the hills.” Josie only looked at him wide- 
eyed, her reddened lips parted in astonish- 
ment. 

“Well, I don’t see— 
a little more pink paint. 
de it?” 

“You—you don’t understand, Josie,” Peter 
said. “That canvas has its definite scheme 
of color and pattern. It was carefully 
studied. Every square inch of it has a mean- 
ing to me. What that woman wanted me to 
do would destroy its tone, its quality, its 
beauty and its honesty. She might as well 
have asked me to forge my name to a check. 
I'd rather lose a sale than paint a lie for 
a few dollars.” 

“Peter, you’re crazy—stark, staring crazy! 
And you spoiled the sale?” 

“I don’t know—I don’t care.” 

“Well, I guess Mr. Lablache does. The 
first thing you know, he wont want to 
handle your pictures any more.” 

“Then I'll find somebody who will.” 

“Well, I declare! That’s the way you 
come to New York to help sell your “pic- 
tures! You oughtn’t to be out without a 
guardian.” 

“I’ve had about enough of this,” said 
Peter with the violence of a man who 
suspects himself to be in the wrong. “You 
don’t know anything about it. After all, 
it’s not your business, anyhow.” 

His tone made Josie angry, and she raised 
her voice to dominate his. 

“Well, then, if twelve hundred dollars 
don’t mean anything to you, don’t com- 
plain when I spend a few hundreds for 
things I’ve got to have. Say! I guess I’ve 
got my rights. just as much as you have. 
You married me, didn’t you? You married 


he muttered, strug- 


That was all right, 
Why didn’t you 









me without telling me you might be poor. 
Well, it’s not my fault you’re poor. It’s 
your fault that you let everybody do you. 
It’s your fault that you keep Lablache from 
making a sale just because you’re so dumb 
you wont put a few touches of paint on a 
picture that a customer wants! And then 
you come back here to the hotel and try 
to take it out on me. Well, I wont stand 
for it, and that’s that!” 

Her voice had risen in a rapid crescendo, 
and by the time she had finished, she was 
shrieking. Peter, ashamed both at his loss of 
temper and abashed by the violence of her 
passion, had remained silent. Now he got 
his coat and hat, left the room and went 
downstairs into the lobby. He was angry 
and deeply disturbed, but the worst that he 
felt was a kind of misery at the terrible 
revelation of her vulgarity and intolerance. 
She was not the Josie of yesterday, but 
the Josie of tomorrow, for he would never 
be able to think of her now except in the 
terms of her expressed intolerance. And yet 
-——he must. She was his wife, the woman he 
had sworn to cherish—even more definitely 
still, the woman he had saved from mis- 
fortune that he might renew her in hope and 
righteousness. 

Aier a while he went up to the room. 
She seemed to be sorry, for she wept a 
little, and Peter kissed her. But the evening 
was ruined. Peter was very quiet during 
dinner. They went to a musical show—her 
choice—and in her laughter Josie seemed to 
forget that there had ever been a difference 
between them. He tried, as he had often 
done, to think of her as childish, but for 
the first time he failed. Their discussion was 
not renewed. And the next day they went 
back to Red Bridge. 


Chapter Fifteen 


Ww had been very busy serving 
on the juries of picture exhibitions in 
New York and Philadelphia where Peter 
had sent canvases, which had been accepted. 
In New York, Mr. Lablache told Wingate 
of Peter’s visit to his gallery and the unfor- 
tunate result of his tactlessness. 

“I've been wanting to see you about this, 
Mr. Wingate. I like Mr. Randle’s work. He 
has possibilities. But if I'm to do anything 
with it, you'll have to keep him out of my 
gallery. I can’t have my customers insulted. 
Mrs. McFadden went down to Conradi's 
and bought another canvas. She might as 
well have bought here.” 

“TI don’t blame him for not agreeing to 
repaint it. I wouldn’t either,” said Wingate 
loyally. 

“He wouldn’t have had to touch it,” said 
Lablache in an injured tone. “But he might 
have left that to me.” 

Wingate laughed and went around to the 
Ritz, for Tommy had told Lola that she 
wanted very much to see him. They had 
an appointment, and Tommy was ready for 
him with tea and cakes. Wingate was aware 
that she intended to ask him about Peter 
and his impossible wife, but he was not 
sure that he was willing to gratify her curi- 
osity. He didn’t like to talk about Peter's 
domestic affairs with anyone, for he had 
always had a guilty feeling that if he had 
been wiser he might have done something 
to prevent Peter’s idiotic sacrifice. 

She talked of the picture that Wingate 
had painted for her, which hung in a good 
light opposite the windows, and then led him 
to her dressing-room, where she showed him 
“Afternoon Sunlight—Delaware River,” the 
first and only picture of Peter’s that La- 
blache had sold. 

“So you were the good angel,’ Wingate 
said with a smile. “Lablache was very non- 
committal.” 

“Well,” she explained, “I got some one 
else to buy it. I wanted one of Peter's, 
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just as I wanted one of yours. I like it. 
It’s so quiet, so restful. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes. It’s a mighty nice thing. 
you’ve got it. Poor old Peter!” 

“Ts he unhappy, do you think?” she asked 
as they returned to the drawing-room. 

“I didn’t mean that. But he’s having a 
stiff struggle for recognition. It’s going to 
be difficult. He's going to be pretty hard 
up before long, I’m afraid.” And he told 
the story of Mrs. McFadden and the break- 
fast-room hangings. 

“Yes,” said Tommy thoughtfully through 
her smile, “he would do a thing like that. 
He’s so desperately sincere.” 

“But of course he needs a guardian,” put 
in Wingate with a laugh. “He always did 
need one. He's so futile.” 

“But what will he do when his money 
gives out?” she asked. “I offered to help 
him—” 

“Starve,” said Wingate laconically. “I 
know him. He'll never take a dollar from 
anybody.” 

“I’m afraid so. I wish— Oh, it’s too 
rotten bad—the whole thing, I mean.” 

“Well, perhaps—” Wingate haa taken the 
cigar that she offered him, and was turning 
it over and over in his fingers. 

“What do you mean?” 

He had already goné farther than he had 
intended to go, but Tommy’s purchase of 
Peter’s first painting had made a new bond 
between them. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” He lighted the cigar 
with a cryptic air. “Peter has got to learn 
a lot of things; you might say his real 
education—in knowledge of the world—is 
just beginning. He hasn't reached bedrock 
yet. I wonder what will happen.” 

“Do you know,” she asked quietly, “how 
they are getting on?” He shrugged his 
shoulders impressively. 

“How would they get along? What hap- 
pens to a man who marries a woman out of 
pity? What happens to a woman who mar- 
ries a man for his money and then finds 
he hasn't any?” He broke off with a laugh 
“Oh, that’s the big joke, all right—and it 
looks as though it was on Josie Brant.” 

But Tommy didn’t laugh. 

“She’s such a little beast,” she said with 
conviction. 

“All women are either beasts or angels. 
Josie Brant is not an angel. But, then, 
neither is Peter. He’s about as politic as 
an April shower, and Josie is a sordid, prac- 
tical little devil. Can you imagine them get- 
ting on, especially when the grind comes 
for Peter—I mean, when the little money 
saved out of the wreck is gone?” 

“But don’t you believe he'll be able to 
sell anything ?” 

“Oh, yes, once in a while. He's painting 
better. But it’s going to take a long time 
before he makes a good income. I was 
nearly forty before I was making a living at 
painting, and I’d been at it over twenty 
years.” 

“How terrible!” 

“People who buy pictures are like sheep. 
They have to have a bellwether to lead 
‘em. Nobody liked Wingates until the 
French Government got one for the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. Then American collectors 
began to take notice. The Metropolitan 
bought one. The other galleries followed. 
Now every American collector has to have 
one.” 

“The Metropolitan,” Tommy repeated. “I 
suppgse that would be important.” 

“Oh, yes. And it helps to be in the shows 
—a prize or two. Advertising pays.” 

“It’s rather hopeless,” she said slowly. 
And then with an air of intense interest: 
“Tell me the truth, will you? Has Peter 
possibilities—I mean, of being a success—as 
you are?” 

Her concern for Peter both amused and 
amazed Wingate. 
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“Success? Success, my dear Tommy, 
doesn’t always mean reputation—or money. 
The history of art is full of the names of 
painters who made great successes but very 
little money. Their great reputations, too, 
came after they were dead. On the contrary, 
there have been many artists that have made 
a great deal of money, but were not suc- 
cessful. You can see their pictures in the 
furniture auction-rooms almost any time.” 
He paused for a moment of thought. “What 
kind of a success is it that you are speaking 
of for Peter? Do you mean, is he going to 
be a good painter, or is he going to make 
money ?” 

“I hadn’t thought of it in just that way 
Of course, I hope he'll have the kind of suc- 
cess that he wants for himself.” 

“Very well. Now we understand each 
other. I think that Peter paints well, then. 
In the past year he has really developed 
something of his own, a point of view. He 
will paint better, provided,’—Wingate paused 
again,—“provided he has a fair and square 
chance to work out his problems.” 

“You mean—without interruptions or wor- 
ries.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And you fear he wont get that chance?” 

“TI didn’t say so. But the artist mind is 
a delicate piece of mechanism. It must be. 
You can’t make beautiful things without 
delicate implements, or implements that are 
very easily put out of adjustment. by—well, 
let's say, stormy weather—” 

“Do you mean,” she broke in, “that Peter 
and—and his wife are not on good terms?” 

Again Wingate shrugged. 

“This marriage is too amazing for my 
simple peasant soul,” he said at last. “I think 
I know the motives that made it. But the 
motives that may destroy it are just as ap- 
parent—” He broke off abruptly. “Tommy,” 
he cried, “I’m gossiping. I hate to gossip. 
You made me do it. And I'd made up my 
mind to do no more talking about Peter 
Randle’s affairs.” 

“Well, it doesn’t sound any too satisfac- 
tory,” said Tommy. 


appearances, the marriage of Peter 
Randle was all that it should be, and 
Red Bridge had passively accepted it, with 
the evident desire, on Peter’s account, to 
forget that it had once been the nine days’ 
wonder of the community. 

Only Martha, Peter’s cook, was aware that 
affairs were not going well in the Randle 
household, for Josie’s voice was frequently 
heard, raised to the strident note that had 
so much disturbed Peter when he first heard 
it. It disturbed Martha too, for this had 
always been a Louse of low voices and 
pleasant silences. Martha knew Peter's 
shortcomings as well as anyone, but she 
knew also the greatness of the virtues that 
had made the marriage with Josie possible. 

Something was wrong. The loud, high, 
ingry note that came in Josie’s voice be- 
came more and more frequent, penetrating 
the thin partitions and resounding from one 
end of the small house to the other. And 
iter a while the discussions, which had pre- 
viously been reserved for the privacy of the 
studio, were conducted openly in the dining- 
room, with the door into the kitchen wide 
open. These discussions had to do, it seemed, 
with pictures, with money, with the people 
of Red Bridge, and with plans for a visit 
to New York. 

Once, after an unusually unpleasant dinner, 
Josie got up and cried shrilly: 

“I’m going to New York tomorrow. I’m 
sick of this damn’ place.” 

And the astonishing fact was that the next 
day she went. 

A succession of crises now punctu- 

ates Peter Randle’s mad marriage 

—all vividly described in the forth- 

coming installment—in the next, 

the June, issue. 
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How Famous Movie Stars 
KeepTheir Hair Beautiful 


Try this quick, simple method 
which thousands, WHO MAKE 
BEAUTY A STUDY, now use. 


See the difference it makes in 
the appearance of YOUR HAIR. 


Note how it gives new life 
and lustre; how it brings out 
all the wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright 
and glossy your hair will look. 


HE attractiveness of even the most 
beautiful women depends upon the 
loveliness of their hair. 

The hair isa frame or setting upon which 
the most beautiful, as well as the plainest 
woman, must depend. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. You, too, can have beautiful 
hair if you shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and thousands of discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. 
It does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply alittle Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly all over the scalp, and all through the 
air. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather give the hair a good rinsing. 
Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, 
rinse the hair and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This 
is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


you will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be de- 
lightfully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
you hair will dry quickly and evenly and 


Marion 
Davies 


Patsy Ruth 
Miller 


and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week fora Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine andsilky, bright, = 
fresh -looking and 
fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet | 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world, 

A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months, 


Mulsifiec 


mee ve rar Ore 


ave the appearance of being much thicker Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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A soap of exquisite quality, 
most luxuriously perfumed. 
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the tenderest skin. 






35c the Large Tablet 
$1.00 the Box of Three Tablets 
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espied a young lady sitting at her ease on 
a bench of cedarwood beneath the dusty 
and unbalanced-looking growth which is sold 
in civilized countries as a palm-tree. The 
languid young lady’s air was that of one 
who is forlorn, of one who is sad, of one 
who is so bored, yet decidedly that of one 
who would not for worlds have her dolor 
interrupted by the general run of humanity, 
such as perspire without suavity and go 
poking their tedious noses into corners of 
ballrooms, saying: “I say, will you dance? 
I say, do dance!” Poor devils! 

Secure in her solitude behind a screen of 
plants and flowers, our young lady had quite 
evaded the eye but for the whisper of her 
white dress through the leaves; while not 
one among all the flowers in that elegant 
conservatory was more beautiful than the 
flowers of Cartier, Lacloche and Boucheron, 
which graced her slender forearm in the 
guise of bracelets of diamonds, emeralds, 
black onyx, sapphires, and divers other 
stones of price, all wrought upon platinum 
in tender designs. 

But no sudden intruder could have been 








= High School 


| nose.” 


| 


‘count of that. 


more surprised to see the Princess Baba sit- 
ting alone—for it was she—than was the 
| Princess Baba herself to see, by the merest 
azard of a glance over her shoulder, the 


curious phenomenon of the hands, the feet 
‘and the person of a young gentleman forcing 
himself into the premises through one of the 
conservatory windows. 


She said: “Oh!” 


E said anything, and that not very co- 
herently ; and his appearance, which was 
arranged as to habit not without certain 
concessions to the mode, was notably devoid 
of that air of calm which is the mark of 
your perfect rogue or practicing philosopher. 


She said: “Well?” 

“Sorry,” said the young gentleman. 

“Sir, what can this mean!” cried the 
Princess Baba. 

“Madam,” begged the youth, “wont you 


please allow me to explain?” 
“The boy’s mad!” sighed the Princess 
| Baba, who had since her earliest infancy 
| been a student of the politer forms of Eng- 
lish table-talk. “I ask you, sir, do I look 
like a madam?” 
He said: “You 
beautiful.” 
| “Attractive I may be,” said the young 
princess, “but beautiful, no. For, look at 
it which way you like, I’ve got a turned-up 


look divine. You are 


“We are all as God made us,” sighed the 


young gentleman. 

“By no means,” said the Princess Baba, 
“for some people are charming and some 
are not. That is why Christianity is so 
wrong-headed, because it does not take 
And that, sir, is why your 
exaggerated entrance into this otherwise 
agreeable conservatory finds me sitting alone. 
Most men, do you know, lack charm.” 

“Most men,” said the young gentleman, 
“are quite awful. And so are most women. 
That is why it’s so nice to have met you. 
May I sit down?” 

“But this is very unusual,” cried Her 
Select Highness, ““—to come to a ball through 
a window! May I ask, sir, are you a bur- 
glar? You certainly do not look like a 
burglar. Explain yourself, sir!” 

“T am an artist,” quoth the young gentle- 
man. 

“Oh, come!” 

“But I am!” 

“That must be nonsense,” said the Princess 
Baba. “You are much too well-dressed.” 

“Your nonsense suits my nonsense,” said 
the young gentleman. “Thank you.” 

“Know, Sir Artist, that I am the Princess 


said she. 





Baba of Valeria.” 


HAND AND FLOWER 
(Continued from page 49) 






He rose and knelt and said: “Princess! 
What have I done!” 
“Rise, my friend. 

kneel to royalty.” 

“Princess, what shall I say? How can I 
apologize for my ghastly intrusion ?” 

“I'm sure I can't imagine, but you might 
at least begin by kissing my hand. That is 
quite usual. But oh, my friend, you must 
please not kiss my hand while you are 
kneeling! That will never, never do! For 
a man who is kneeling before a woman has 
her at a great disadvantage—provided, of 
course, that the woman has a temperament.” 

“Princess, this is not the first time I have 
kissed your hand.” 

“Oh!” sighed the Princess Baba. 

“You are so very attractive,” whispered 
the young artist. 

“And you have a very pretty way of kiss- 
ing a lady's hand, Sir Artist. Perhaps my 
remark about men lacking charm was rather 
too sweeping. But what was that idiotic 
remark you just made about this not being 
the first time you have kissed my hand? 
Why, you had never so much as set eyes 
on me until a moment ago!” 

“I have kissed your hand in a dream,” 
said the young artist gravely, and then he 
told how one afternoon he had seen her 
hand, and in her hand a flower, and how he 
had woven such a web of romance about 
that hand and flower that he had never a 
wink of sleep from night to night. 

“But you must sleep!” cried the young 
Princess. “Oh, dear, and so you are mis- 
erable too! But you certainly must get 
some sleep tonight. You can’t go about 
kissing women’s hands as prettily as you 
do and getting no sleep for your pains. 
Now, wait here a few moments, while I go 
and get you some aspirin.” 


Men no longer need to 


UT he dissuaded her, telling how he 

had dared the legal penalties for trespass 
for the sake of speech with her, nay, even 
sight of her. 

“You are very bold,’ was what she said 
to that, so that he must humbly assure her 
that never was a man less bold than he, 
but that the fires of chivalry had burned 
high in him at sight of her hand at 
the window, for, said he, could any but 
an unhappy heart sit with a hamd drooping 
out of a window on the only sunny after- 
noon of an English summer? 

“There is certainly something in that,” 
said the young Princess, and then she told 
him how miserable she was, and how mis- 
erable she must always be, for her heart 
was engaged in a battle with superior odds; 
and she made him sit beside her on the 
bench of cedarwood, telling him of her 
father and mother and the gay court of 
Valeria, “—which is so gay,” she said, “that 
some of the most respectable ladies of the 
court are goaded into getting themselves 
divorced just for the sake of the peace and 
quiet of being déclassée.” 

And she told how it was to this court 
that one fine day there came an English 
lord with the very best introductions and 
such very excellent white waistcoats for eve- 
ning wear as were the envy of every cava- 
lier in Valeria. 

“Like this one of mine?” asked the young 
artist, for is he a proper man who will 
not belittle another man by claiming an 
equal degree of elegance in the sartorial 
abyss ? 

“Exactly,” said the Princess Baba. 
just like that—without a back.” 

“Thirty-five and six at Sleep and Sluis 
in Jermyn Street,” quoth the young artist. 
“But they are getting rather common now, 
as everyone wears them.” 

“That may or may not be,” said she, 
“but My Lord Viscount Quorn, for such was 
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my lover’s name, was the handsomest man 
I ever saw, and I loved him, and he loved 
me, and I lost him and he lost me. That 
may seem a very reasonable combination of | 
events to you, who are young and cynical, | 
but to me it was a matter of the utmost 
wretchedness. My friend, know that this 
English lord had to flee for his life, for a 
jealous lady of the court had gone to my 
parents saying he had betrayed me.” 

“The cad!” cried our hero. 

“TI can’t agree with you,” said the Princess 
Baba. “I adore him. And oh, I am so 
very unhappy!” 


“DRINCESS,” the young artist begged 

from his heart, “mayn’t I be of some 
use? Can't I help you? Please command 
me, for I would die for you.” 

“At this very moment,” she sobbed, “he 
is very probably either dead or dying, for 
how can he hope to survive a duel with the 
best swordsman of Valeria, Captain Count 
Saxemunden of Maxe-Mixengrafen? And 
when it is all over and my lover lies dead— 
ah, how can I say it!—my bethrothal to 
his murderer will be formally announced.” 

“What, you are actually to marry a man 
with a name like that?” 

“Yes, isn’t it dreadful!” sobbed the 
Princess; whereupon the young gentleman 
rose from the bench of cedarwood and stood 
before her with respectful determination, 
saying that he for one could not bear her 
marrying Captain Count God-knows-what 
of What-not, and would therefore do all in 
his power to preserve life in the person of 
Lord Quorn, since the same was so delight- 
ful to her. 

“For even at the risk of your grave dis- 
pleasure,” said he, “I must tell you, Princess, 
that I like you frightfully.” 

“But, my friend,” said she with very wide 
eyes, “however will you manage to save 
Lord Quorn?” 

“IT can’t even think about it at the mo- 
ment, Princess. But let us dance and talk 
it over.” 

“What, you would have me dance while 
my love lies bleeding! Ah, look! Oh, look!” | 
And with a cry, the Princess tore the cur- | 
tains from one of the conservatory windows, 
and both looked down with eyes of terror | 
on the figures grouped in the garden below 
Within, the ball was at its height, and the 
saxophones ever raised their frightful cry to 
the glory of the gods of Africa; without, 
was silence save for the ring of steek 

“Oh, I can’t bear it, but I can’t bear it!” 
sobbed the young Princess, for the antag- 
onists in the dark garden were plain to see, 
the whiteness of their vests moving dimly 
in the darkness; and the tall figure of Lord 
Quorn was seen to be forced back against a 
tree-trunk, so that there could be no doubt 
but that he must presently be run through. 

“Oh, I can’t watch him die!” cried the 
young Princess, and was suddenly made to 
stare incredulously at her young cavalier be- 
side her, for he had whispered in accents 
of triumph: 

“By heaven, I've got an idea, a marvelous 
idea! Come with me, Princess—come, we 
will dance through the crowd to the door, 
and then we'll see about my plan.” 

“But what is it, what is it—why do you 
keep me in such suspense? Ah, you are 
cruel,” sighed the Princess Baba, “but you 
certainly do dance very well. Are you sure 
this is the nearest way to the door? It is 
so very crowded that I can’t see it. But 
how well you guide, Sir Artist, almost as 
well as you kiss a lady’s hand! But quick, 
quick, to the door!” 

“I am doing my best, Princess, guiding you 
through this crowd. It is amazing how 
heartily people dance, denying their elbows 
and feet to no one who comes near them. 
But what would you have, with the—” 

“The door, the door!” cried the Princess 
Baba. 
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oo they are so beautifully designed, and so 
exquisitely made, and because they represent 
the last word in Style, it is a subtle indication of 
good taste to give her an Orange Blossom engage- 
ment ring. She will be pleased, too, because it can 
later be matched with an Orange Blossom wedding 
ring of special gold, iridio-platinum or jeweled. 
Sold exclusively by reliable jewelers. All styles— 
$12.00 and up. Write for the free style booklet 
giving the interesting history of wedding rings. 
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ROUGE 


appreciated P 


OUR rouge must be different. 
It must © sen you first of all 


—and then it must — or should — 
make your very worst friend say, 
“Oh, but you are beautiful today!” 
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accomplishes this. Such creamy, 
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“And, by heaven, through it!” he replied. 
“And now your plan?” 
“You may well ask,” laughed our hero. 


HE tall figure of Lord Quorn lay 
crumpled and inert where he had fallen 
against the tree-trunk. Only his eyes re- 
tained the magic gift of life, and they 
looked upon the scene with sardonic resig- 


nation. Who shall describe what thoughts 
then passed through the dying gallant’s 
mind? He was mortally wounded. Count 


Saxemunden lay on his back a few yards 
away, the grass about him damp with the 
blood that flowed from his pierced lung. 
He was dead. Above him stood the Duke, 
silent. Mr. Woodhouse Adams was on his 
knees beside his dying friend. 

“You got him, anyhow,” said he. “He'll 
never know Christmas from Easter again.” 

“Fluke,” sighed Lord Quorn. “I always 
had the luck.” 

“Luck, d’you call it,” cried his friend, 
“to be killed!” 

“It is better to be killed than to die,” 
said Lord Quorn. 

His Highness said grimly: “Ho, there! 
Go tell the Princess Baba the 
issue of the duel, and do not spare the truth. 
Captain Count Saxemunden lies dead in de- 
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fense of her honor, and Milord Quorn will 
shortly be answering to God for his sins. 
And tell her further that she is permitted to 
say farewell to her lover. Begone!” 
“Thank you very much,” said Lord Quorn. 
“Your Highness, I go!” said the page, and 
went. But he was not gone above a moment 
before he was back, saying breathlessly: 
“Your Highness, I bear this dreadful mes- 
sage from the Platinum Stick-in-Waiting: 
The Princess Baba was seen leaving the 
house a few minutes ago in a hired vehicle, 
and with her was a young gentleman with 
an unknown face of the plebeian sort. The 
Princess Baba left word behind her with the 
attendant of the gentlemen’s cloakroom to 
the effect that she could so little bear to 
await the issue of a duel in which her heart 
was so deeply engaged that she had eloped 
with one who would understand her grief.” 
“Good!” sighed Lord Quorn into the livid 
silence. “I die, thank God, at last con- 
vinced that nothing means anything.” 
“Except, of course, dogs and horses,” said 
Mr. Woodhouse Adams, and that will do 
well enough for the end of the tale of the 
hand and flower. 
(Another of Michael Arlen’s inimitable 
stories is scheduled for publication in an 
early issue of The Red Book Magazine.) 
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(Continued from page 79) 


come over and look at these books? They 

“What are you all talking about?” said a 
middle-aged lady with bobbed hair, push- 
ing her way into the little group. “Some- 
thing to do with sex, I'll bet.” 

“Naturally,” said Aubrey. “Every conver- 
sation is about sex if you know how to 
analyze it. Mr. Rogers, here” (indicating 
Mr. Peters), “was just saying that to his 
mind, I had outjoyced Joyce in my ‘Ex- 
clamation,’ which, if I am not mistaken, 
shows that Mr. Rogers has hidden away in 
the back of his brain just a tiny instinct 
teward flagellation. Am I right, Mr. 
Rogers ?” 

“If it means what I think it means,” said 
Mr. Peters, “you never were more correct 
in your life.” 

“You should read my new book of verse, 
Mr. Rogers,” said the bobbed-haired matron 
“It will be out in a limited edition next 
week, of which yours will be Number Four. 
But you must promise not to show it to 
the police.” 

“IT promise,” said Mr. Peters. 

“Do come and look at the books, Wal- 
ter,” said Mrs. Peters 

“Don’t you take him away from me,” 
said the lady poet. “You are a bad woman 
Mr. Rogers and I have struck up quite a 
friendship, and I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he came home and lived with me until 
October; would you, Mr. Rogers? Or per- 
haps you are living with this lady already ?” 

“Well, we have been going around to- 
gether for some time,” said Mr. Peters. 
“Where’s Harry ?” 

Harry was discovered near the punch- 
bowl with a young lady who was plying 
him with its contents. 

“Harry,” said Mr. Peters, “I’ve got a lot 
of work to do before dinner. Do you sup- 
pose you could help me find my coat?” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said Harry. “There 
are lots of people here you have to meet 
yet. —Miss Wenkle, I want you to know 
my very good friends the Peters’. They 
come from my old home town, a terrible 
burg, but all right as a place to come away 
from—eh, Mr. Peters?” 

Miss Wenkle pulled her dress up over her 
shoulder and turned to Mr. Peters. 

“Are you fond of Proust?” she asked 

“T wouldn’t say fond,” replied Mr. Peters 
grimly. 


“That’s too bad,” said Miss Wenkle, “be- 
cause somehow I thought you would be. 
You look like a Proust fan.” 

“I look like my father,” said Mr. Peters. 
“My father is still alive.” 

“You think a great deal of your father, 
don’t you?” 

“Well, 1 said that he was still alive, didn’t 
I?” 

“I thought so. Your father has always 
been your favorite parent, hasn't he? Did 
you ever recognize the CEdipus complex in 
yourself ?” 

“Do you mean my kidney trouble?” asked 
Mr. Peters. 

“Well, that might be a sign, too. Come 
over here and let me talk to you. I want 
to tell you about the thing that I am work- 
ing on now—a book which will express just 
the things that you have been trying to 
express all your life but haven’t been able 
to. We have had lots of books dealing 
frankly with sex, but no one has ever taken 
it up from the chromatic standpoint—that is, 
no one has ever put sex into colors satis- 
factorily. It has been done in painting— 
perhaps. But never, so far as I know—” 

“Will you excuse me for just a minute?” 
said Mr. Peters. “I want to speak to my 
wife.” 

“You old-fashioned dear, you!” said Miss 
Wenkle. “Do you know, I think that we 
are on the brink of a new form of irregu- 
larity, in which husbands and wives are go- 
ing to go about together and—” 

But Mr. Peters had gone. He had taken 
Mrs. Peters by the arm and led her down- 
stairs. 

“You get into a cab and go back to the 
hotel,” he said. “I have a few things to 
attend to here, and I'll be. up in half an 
hour.” 

“Please, Walter,” said his wife, “come 
along with me. Remember old Mr. Ever- 
son. He thinks the world of Harry.” 

“Tl be up in half an hour,” was all that 
Mr. Peters said, and slammed the door of 
the taxi on Mrs. Peters’ heel. 


A BIG fire, in which a lot of people were 
trapped on the top floor, is not a pleas- 
ant thing to write about. If you are in- 
terested in the details, however, you can 
find them in the daily papers of the morn- 
ing after the Peters’ introduction into the 
literary life of New York. 

















CHINOOK 

(Continued from page 76) 
crazy notions up here—findin’ myself won- 
derin’ whether you wanted to steal that | 
money from me an’ then blow up the mine | 
when I was in there, so’s nobody'd never 
know. Wonderin’ about that letter from | 
Lou—about how funny there wasn’t no en- | 
velope. An’ why you're settin’ traps—” 

“So that’s what you’re made of!” 

“Tt aint, Jar’. I'm just tellin’ you—maybe 
it’s the country—spite of the fact that I’ve 
just come to love every bit of it. Maybe it’s 
just me—scared like I’ve been, with a killin’ 
hangin’ over me. Oh, Jar’—Jar’—please 
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let me go! I’ve got to go. I've—” 

“You aint goin’!” 

“IT am goin’, Jar’! Im goin’ 
Storm or no storm—or you—or 
Bumps’ll stick by me. Gimme my 
We're goin’—me an’ Bumps.” 

At the sound of his name, the dog rose. 
Jared Marks blocked the door. 

“Fool!” 

“I’m goin’, Jar-—lemme by there!” 

But Jared Marks stood adamant, graven, 
white. Fred Ordway stepped forward. 

“Jar'—” 

“Get back there!” 


tonight. | 
nothin’! 
share. 


Jared Marks moved 
with hands oustretched, claw-shaped now. 
“Your share!” he sneered. “What share is 
yours? Your share! You get what I want 
to give you! That’s nothin’—understand ? 
Nothin’ —if you’re going to make a fool of 
yourself. Your share!” 

“You halved with me!” 

“Not to give to some lawyer.’ He sneered 
again. “Whatever put that into your head, 
anyway ?” 

“You did, Jar’—wanderin’ around here at 
night, talkin’ to yourself. Sayin’ that if I'd 
ever get a sharp lawyer that'd ask too many 
questions— What were you talkin’ about it 
for if it wasn’t a good idea? And never 
sayin’ nothin’ to me! Jar’,” he snapped sud- 
denly, “lemme go. I'll never mention nothin’ 
about up here. It’s been tellin’ on me, this 
strain. Wonderin’ about so many things— 





why you should act so funny—” 

“So you're accusing me!” 

“I aint accusin’ nobody, Jar’. 
Jar’—don’t do that—” 

But Jared Marks was upon him, hands 
clutching at his throat. 
“Don’t you accuse 
“Don't you—” 
Harder, harder, he pressed. The face | 
of the smaller man grew red, then purple. 
Behind the two, a brown-and-white dog 
snarled and writhed and twisted. Beatings 
he could tale for himself. But for his 

master— 

A streaking thing, which climbed to the 
shoulders of Fred Ordway, then over them 
in the face of the man beyond! A closing 
of jaws which had waited but for this! 
Then the sudden spurting of red, as a gur- 
gling form struggled and twisted and stum- 
bled, while a brown-and-white dog tore at a 
jugular vein! 


I aint— | 


9 


me!” he shrieked. 


OURS later, Fred Ordway was still 

within the cabin. The fire was dead, 
the tiny place frigid. The form that he had 
placed on the cot long ago had made no 
movement. That outstretched hand was icy 
now. Fred Ordway called the dog—then 
opened the door. 

“We've killed a man,” he muttered. “We've 
got to go down now—I done it just as much 
as you, Bumps. I oughtn’t to’ve let you at 
him. We've killed a man—it don’t make no 
difference about ol’ Mac now.” 

Onward he pressed, floundering dazedly 
through the drifts, the dog struggling behind 
him. He reached the cleft in the hills—and 
something deep in the snow that yielded to 
the pressure of human weight, then snapped 





into action. Fred Ordway screamed. He 
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is beneath the dingy film that clouds your teeth 


O you seriously want dazzlingly clear 
D teeth?—teeth that add immeasurably 
to your personality and attractiveness? 

You can have them, if you wish. That's 
been proved times without number. But not 
by continuing with old methods of cleansing 
and of brushing. 

Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A radically different principle from old ways: 
and based on latest scientific findings. This 
offers you a test, free. Simply mail the 
coupon. 


How to gain them—quickly 


There’s a film on your teeth. Run your tongue 
across your teeth and you can feel it. Be- 
neath it are the pretty teeth you envy in 
others. Ordinary methods won't successfully 
remove it. 

That is why this test is offered. For when 
you remove that film, you'll be surprised at 
what you find. You may actually have beau- 
tiful teeth already—and yet not realize it. 
Find out! 


What that film is 


Film is a viscous coat that is ever present, 
ever forming on your teeth 

Most tooth troubles now are traced to it. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 


That film, too, absorbs stains . . . stains 


from food, from smoking, from various causes, 
And that is why your teeth look “off color.’ 

You must remove it at least three times 
daily. And thus combat it constantly. Re 
sults in whiteness, in clearness and justre are 
a revelation. 


New methods now remove it 


Old-time dentifrices could not successfully 
fight that film. So most people had dingy teeth. 
And tooth troubles increased alarmingly. 

Now new methods have been found. And 
embodied in a new type tooth paste called 
Pepsodent. 

It acts to curdle the film, then harmlessly 
to remove it. No soap, no chalk; no harsh 
grit dangerous to enamel. 

Foremost dental authority of the world now 
urges this modern way. People of some 50 
different nations employ it. It marks a new 
era in tooth health and beauty. 

Thus this new way is changing the tooth 
cleansing habits of the world. 

It proves the folly of ugly teeth. It gives 
better protection against pyorrhea, of tooth 
troubles both in adults and in children. 

Ten days’ use will prove its benefits. And 
that 10 days is offered to you as a test. Why 
not make it then?—have prettier teeth, whiter 
teeth? 
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writhed and sought to twist himself, that he 
might reach downward to the thing which 
clasped him. But only his finger-tips could 
| touch it—and strain uselessly. 
| The storm grew heavier—throughout the 
long gray morning and into the grayer after- 
His fingers became numb. His mum- 


noon 
bling grew more incoherent. His _ head 
slumped. Inch by inch he sagged forward. 


The only moving thing, now, was a brown 
and-white dog, burrowing deeper into the 
snow, that he might escape the fury of the 
storm, yet remain near his master. 


OURS passed, and night came—with the 

stars once more aglow, shining down 
upon a world of white, and a faithful dog 
who had scratched away the snow until he 
could lick the face of a still form. The wind 
had changed now, and was coming up from 
the valley—softer, almost warm by compari- 
son—one of those sudden chinooks which so 
often follow the bluster of a mountain storm. 
A chinook, bearing from far below a faint 
scent which stirred the dog to sudden 
activity! He barked, his voice high with 
excitement. He leaped and bounded. .... 

When Ordway came back to consciousness, 
he was in the cabin again—on the cot where 
a dead man once had lain. But Jared Marks 
was gone now. On rickety chairs beside the 
bunk sat two heavy-shouldered men, waiting 
Ordway recognized them—the sheriff and his 
deputy. 

They moved their chairs closer. The 
voices for a long time came in a jumble to 
Fred Ordway—something about the other 
deputies who had taken Jared Marks below, 
and things that they had found in the cabin. 

“You've kind of been ravin’ the last few 
hours, Fred,” the sheriff said. 

“I—I guess so.” 

“About some gold that was cached up 
here.” 





“I’ve found it so. It come to me terrible 
tonight. Week after week, month after 
month, year after year, we do the same 
things, eat the same meals, walk the same 
beat. We just exist. Make up the census. 
Names in the phone book—that’s all.” 

“Like thunder it is!” 

“Oh, well, you went to war. I was born 
too late even for the Rebellion. When we 
got in that fuss with Spain, I had a family 
to raise. There was plenty o’ youngsters 
dyin’ to go. Anyhow, I didn't. I jus’ went 
from paper to paper, from job to job, strug- 
glin’ along somehow, payin’ my bills—” 

“And you mean to tell me anything a 
feller encounters at war is worse than what 
he meets up with—in ordinary day-to-day 
livin’ ?” 

The implication in Frank’s voice was a 
jolt for old George. 

“O’ course!” he responded. 

“Then you're an old stuffed ostrich with 
your head in the sand!” 

“You mean—you went to war—got 
wounded to St. Mihiel—come back—found 
it took as much grit to carry on—” 

“Did it? Ill tell the cock-eyed world! 
The horrors o’ war weren't one, two, three, 
with the horrors o’ peace when I come back 
home, found my shop busted, my money 
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Ordway brushed at his freckled forehead. 

“We—we were diggin’ together.” 

The sheriff hitched his chair closer. 

“I’m glad to hear that, Fred. Me an’ 
Lafe, here, had just been talkin’. We figured 
that if you had that gold, maybe it wouldn't 
make so much difference to you about the 
reward, you know.” 

“Reward ?” 

“Yeh! You know, for Jared. After all, 
Fred, me an’ Lafe, here—an’ Lou—worked 
it up. She'd figured all the time it was 
Jared that sent in that call about you. Well, 
if he sent in the call, he hid them things in 
your hall, didn’t he? So we got to nosin’ 
around, an’ found out about some gamblin’, 
down at the Gem Pool-hall. He’d paid some 
heavy debts. An’ so we just put two an’ 
two together, an’ sent him some decoy let- 
ters, figurin’ he’d run. But he never done it 
—I reckon we'd been settin’ down there at 
the foot o’ the cafion yet if that chinook 
hadn't let up a minute an’ we heard your 
dog barkin’. Guess it was the snow that saved 
you, Fred—held the heat, so’s to speak 
Well, as I say, about that reward, Lafe’s 
folks have had a lot o’ sickness, an’ I’m 
tryin’ to send my boy through school at 
Boulder, an’ if you don’t mind— 

The sheriff scratched his chin. 

“Besides that, Fred, me an’ Lafe knew 
what to look for when we got here—what 
kind of gun’d killed ol’ Mac, an’ what his 
wallet looked like, an’ all that. For us to 
find them in Jared’s trunk meant somethin’ 
—it just about cleared up things. An’— 
an’—if you could see your way clear—if 
you've got that gold, that ought to be 
enough for you an’ Lou—” 

But there he paused abashed, and with 
his deputy, moved to the window, in order 
that a man, who was really a boy, his frost- 
thickened hands fumbling at eyes that were 
no longer granite, might sob unseen. 


THE LAST GALLEY 


(Continued from page 59) 


all gone, my credit smashed, my wife won- 
derin’ what the devil we were all going to 
do—” 

“You're jokin’!” 

“You can’t joke about—funerals.” 

“Never looked at life so myself.” 

“You mean to tell me you've lived as 
long as you have and not yet come to real- 
ize it takes more guts, to carry on and meet 
the ordinary problems o’ week-to-week livin’, 
than any swift dash over the top with your 
buddies all around you to bolster you up?” 

“I never s’posed it did.” 

“Then you aint lived.” 

“Tell me,” begged old George forlornly, 
“jus’ why you think so?” 


E was no orator, Frank Merriwell— 

merely an ordinary young business chap. 
And yet as they sat there, it seemed as 
though young Merriwell were given the gift 
of tongues to speak the appropriate word in 
old man Davis’ ear during his Night in 
the Garden. 

“I remember,” he declared, “—just before 
St. Mihiel I sat and talked with a feller, 
so. Come from somewheres down around 
Maryland, he did, if I recall correctly. Any- 
how, it don’t matter. Never heard from him 
afterward or learned his name—” 
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Old George jerked upright. “T’warn't | 
George B. Davis, was it?” 

“Told you I never learned the feller’s 
name. We just sat and chinned in the lulls 
between the artillery—we were going over 
the top at six. And we talked about suicide. 
Funny thing to talk about, night before a 
battle—suicide. Still—we did! And I never 
forgot that talk, though six o'clock was likely 
to mean suicide for most of ‘em. 

“It’s like cheatin’ yourself at a game 0’ 
solitaire, suicide is,’ the feller said. ‘You've 
seen boobs do it? Sneak an eye round to 
learn if they were watched, then slip them- 
selves the card they needed to make the 
game go on. Suicide’s like that,’ says he, | 
‘not playin’ the game accordin’ to the rules 
—thinkin’ nobody's lookin’, and cheatin’ on | 
the sly.’” 





“oes real sure you don’t recall the 
feller’s name? It couldn't ‘a’ been George 
B. Davis, could it?” the old man persisted. 

“Don't know,” Frank repeated. “I'm tell- 
in’ you how we talked that night—the 
feller an’ me—talk that started by the same 
sort o’ thing you said a minute ago—which 
would be best, to blow out our brains there 
in the trench and have the suspense over 
with, or go on with the scrap. I was blue 
myself, that night. But this feller—” 

“You mean, he made you see it was better 
to go on fightin’ ?” 

“He made me realize that no man ever 


lived, soldier or private citizen, but who has | 


his battles—all the time. And every damn’ 
battle holds the possibility of success or de- 
feat, whether it’s a tussle to grab and hold 
an enemy sector or to save a machine-shop 
from bankruptcy in a little jay town like 
Paris. But there’s battles fought in the | 
open, with whiz-bangs burstin’, chemical | 
flares driftin’ high above the barrage smoke, 
men shriekin’, airplanes zoomin’, a hundred 
correspondenis on a mountain close by to 
report what’s doin’, to a_heart-throttled 


Its 





world. And then again there’s battles— 
battles, hell!—there’s whole wars!—iought 
in humdrum little towns in the so-called 
times o’ peace—in offices, stores and fac- 
tories, when dollars are bullets and credits 
are barrages, when buddies go soft on you 
by betrayin’ business trusts, when the 
world seems to have it in for you alone.” 

“But there aint much credit goes with 
that kind o’ fight,’ lamented olc George 
with a wag of his head. 

“Credit? To hell with credit! I'm tellin’ 
you, Davis, the real heroes of this world 
aint the gilt-lace boys that go forward into 
a mix-up with bands playin’. The real ones 
are the little grim-faced runts in wilted col- | 
lars and dirty shirts who buckle down to 
the heartbreak of day-to-day struggles that | 
never let up—struggles that wear a man 
down and call for his best because any suc- 
cess is only relative, and there’s a far bigger 
tussle comin’ along tomorrow. Real heroism 
aint ever spectacular, Davis. Some of the 
greatest heroics of the war weren’t pulled 
off like in movies with a camera clickin’ 
somewhere and their hair all slick. They 
were done by ordinary two-legged bozos in 
a hell of a jam, half skairt to death and 
slobberin’ with desperation—” 

“All the same, they got credit.” 

“They did mot get credit. Not one in 
fifty got the credit he was entitled to. And 
what’s more, the majority of ’em didn’t 
want it. Real heroes aint lookin’ for credit, 
anyhow. There’s jobs to be done, and some 
of ‘em damn’ dirty. Well, the doin’ of ‘em 
is credit enough—seein’ resulfs—whether it’s 
out in a No Man’s Land or up here in a 
little hick town in these Vermont hills. And 
by the same token, the real heroes of peace 
are the ordinary, two-legged guys who fight 
week-to-week temptation to take the easiest 
way out, hearin’ people knock ’em and livin’ 
quietly above it, chargin’ back into a losin’ 
game when they’re too tired, almost, to 
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rs right 


and a mothers duty to tell her 


OTHER and daughter. It is one of 

nature’s closest kinships, yet how 
often is there a gulf between! 
The responsibility is chiefly that of the 
older woman. When apart from her 
daughter, she is full of good resolutions, 
planning to speak frankly. But when they 
are together she finds it increasingly diff- 
cult to approach delicate subjects, made 
still more delicate by the old-fashioned 
custom of avoidance. 
What a relief it would be to have at hand in 
convenient form accurate information bear- 
ing on the ever-present problems of health 
and cleanliness which affect all womankind. 
Information concerning the safz practice of 
feminine hygiene. Informatior on the dan- 
gers inherent in the use of poisonous com- 
pounds—dangers familiar to every nurse 
and physician. 


No need to run risks with 
the skull-and-crossbones 


At one time there was some 
excuse for the use of poison - 
ous germicides such as bi- 
chloride of mercury and 
compounds of carbolic acid 
—because there was nothing 
to take their place. 


But now Science has pro- 
vided an answer to the age- 
old question of fastidious 
women, who demand:-com- 
plete surgica/ cleanliness and 
complete safety in use. 
Science has provided Zonite. 


influenza. 


In bottles, SOc and $1 
at drug stores 
Slightly higher in Canada 





direct to the Zonite 
Products Co 


“Sry 

A whole medicine 

chest in itself 
Zonite kills germs. 
That is why Zonite is 
valuable for so many 
different purposes. 
For prevention against 
colds, coughs, grippe and 


For a daily mouthwash to 
guardagainst pyorrhea 
and other gum infections. 
For cuts, wounds, burns 
and scratches. 
For use as a deodorant. 
Remember that Zonite, 
imam © vate pamests 
antiseptic, is non-poison- 
eus and absolutely safe 


Zonite is the great antiseptic-germicide 
which has not only removed the dangers of 
burning, poisonous fluids in the practice of 
feminine hygiene, but has also removed 
the danger of accidental poisoning in the 
home. 
Compare Zonite’s strength with 
carbolic acid 
Though absolutely non-poisonous, Zonite is 
actually far more powerful germicidally than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
applied to the human body. And compared 
with peroxide of hydrogen, for instance, 
Zonite is more than forty times as effective! 
No wonder Zonite has been welcomed by 
the medical profession and is being pre- 
scribed by dentists everywhere as a mouth- 
wash. Think of a powerful germicide safe 
to use for a mouthwash! 


Whole subject covered 
in booklet 


The Women’s Division has 
prepared a special booklet 
on Feminine Hygiene and 
other affairs of the toilet. It 
is frank, scientific, and con- 
venient. Send for it. Read 
it. It is a booklet every 
mother will want to give her 
daughter. It is an important 
booklet and free. Use the 
coupon below. Zonite Prod- 
ucts Company, Postum 
Building, 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





Division 
ZONITE 
PRODUCTS Co. 


Postum Building 
250 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


1 should hke to have a free 
copy of the illustrated booklet 


you have prepared. (P-5) 
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The Mantle of Gentility = 


14 T is the gleam, the spirit, the soul of the counte- ¥ 
nance that betoken the nature behind it. Of L 

Pi those whose liberal lives have been packed with 
experience of the world, the countenance is an ‘ 
impressive portrait—a face of exceptional human \ 
interest, always and everywhere. 


MY 
/), 


To travel intelligently, widely, with a self-cultural ob- as 
jective, is to model the human countenance into 
aspects of beauty and force, of social charm and au- 
thority. Ignorance ever appeals for light from the 
enlightened. And they who have traveled most 
over the face of the earth bear the gleam of a liberal . 
life experience in their enlightened faces, on the tip \ 
of their temperate tongues and in their social grace. 














In the midst of modern travel convenience there is no } 
excuse left for the indolent and theinert. The world ws 
does not come to those who, like trees, plant them- — 
selves at home! The world is a thing of constant ne, BS 
movement and unrelenting change. What you can LASS 
see today in the heart of India, France, Africa, ly 
South America or in Times Square, may alter or 
vanish tomorrow in that world process called Life. 
It is here and now that every spirited, wide-awake, 
forceful personality must move over, around and with 
the world or lose life’s vital meaning. Moreover, 
it is now often less costly and more profitable to 
travel than to stick in the sloughs of business. Great 
transportation systems are scientifically geared to sur- 
round you with a home the while you travel, and to 
give you a service much superior to that which you 
can maintain at No. 23 Main Street. 




















The Mantle of Gentility is found on a wise travel 
trail. Who's who and what’s what the world over 


are fascinating discoveries to all. 
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stand, findin’ their credits ruined, business 
fallin’ off, people knifin’ ‘em from behind, 
yet settin’ their teeth to go forward on sheer 
gall in spite of everything.” 

“And Georgie said things like that before 
he went into battle and was killed? Seems 
like a message, somehow, sent back to me.” 

“I told you I don’t know whether it was 
your boy or not. But I've often wondered 
since comin’ back, if every other man on 
earth has had his moments of discourage- | 
ment as black as some of mine. I wondered | 
how it came about that some fellers dropped | 
out in the front of a big advance and died | 
all smeared with this so-called glory, cables | 
clogged with accounts of their valor and a| 
squad of militia to fire a volley over their | bP Mt : 
graves while Governors stood with uncovered 
heads. And then on the other hand, I’ve THE WORLD'S FASTEST SERVICE DE LUXE 
wondered why hundreds of millions just | ‘ URETANIA 
fight on from day to day, growin’ to man- | * = AQUITANIA BERENGARIA MA 

th 


hood or womanhood, gettin’ jobs, gettin’ 
| Weekly from NewYork to Cherbourg and Southampton 


married, payin’ bills, gropin’ on through | 
middle life, survivin’ sickness and accident, Second Class $147.50 up Third Class $90 up 
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ALMOST he choked, Frank did, with the | 
4 vehemence of his contention. But this 
time old George made no response. Frank 
ended in a softer tone: 
“No, no! Our lives are anything but color- 
less and prosaic in the sight of the Almighty 
who’s watchin’ how we fight, not why nor 
where. Do your stuff, that’s all. Play your 
stunt. Show Misfortune you aint afraid of | 
her. Wallop her good. Twist her hair, | 
tweak her nose, whack her shins. For like 
a certain breed o’ women, she’ll love you | 
lor it and think twice how she treats you 
the next time. Remember, any damn’ fool 
can go to war and get shot, or buy a two- 
dollar gun and blow his brains out. But it 
takes a man to stand up to the never-endin’ 
wartare of day-to-day livin’ and come 
through im the end like a whole parade!” 
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| their creditors—the 
| had cooled their friendship. 


| wealthy. 


F course Frank never dreamed how 

much he was saying that had a bearing 
on old George’s state of mind. Out of his 
own bitter experience in putting his defunct 
business back on its feet, he spoke with the 
grit of a man for whom failure held no 
terrors. 

Anyhow, somewhere along toward three 
o’clock old man Davis returned to the news- 
paper office. He was soaked with the wet, 
and he shivered, but he gave no thought to 
any physical discomfort. He was thinking 
of what he thoroughly believed to have been 
his son’s last talk, that night before St. 
Mihiel. It must have been his son; hadn’t 
Frank said he’d come from Maryland? For 
old George there had been but one soldier 
at St. Mihiel from Maryland. 

And as he pondered his boy’s last words 
he thought of other things as well. He 
thought of the death of his own father so 
long ago and the changes it had made in 


his life. He had wanted a college education, 
yet a mother must be supported. That 
battle had been fought and won. For he 


had at once sacrificed ambition and gone to 
work. 

He thought of the failure of his first 
newspaper venture with Amos Smiley. Amos 
had skipped out and left him to face 
origin of the tiff that 
But old George 
had faced those creditors, tightened his belt 
and paid them off to the last penny. 

He remembered his refusal, once, to blacken 
an innocent man’s reputation with newspaper 
scandal because the man chanced to be 
It had cost him his position when 
he needed money cruelly. He recalled a year 
when he had worked almost without remun- 
eration, helping an employer fight bank- 
ruptcy—successfully. A siege, that—in both 
instances! And the passing of his wife. That 


| all but destroying anguish withstood, too, in 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| envelope. 


the end. 

Suddenly old George Davis saw his life 
filled with quiet heroisms, gentle triumphs, 
silent victories. They were not the kind 
that the world would be likely to acclaim. 
They might not even be included in a con- 
ventional obituary; and yet they were vic- 
tories! They had meant objectives; they 
had cost effort; they had taken all the 
mettle that he possessed. In his humbler 


| way he had thus far been a good soldier. 


He had fought a good fight. Could he run 
from the enemy now? 


Then, abruptly old George laughed. Be- 
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fore him on his desk was the proof-sheet 
Its opening paragraph mocked him: 


“The body of George Beulah Davis 

. will be shipped to Queenstown, 

Maryland, tomorrow for burial in the 
Davis family lot beside his wife.” 


Old George picked up the galley proof 
and for a space regarded it. Then he tore 
it to shreds! 

Out into the quiet rear room he shuffled 
and there he lifted the last galley from the 
bed of the proof-press. He could not 
“throw in” all that type that night; he 
was too tired. There was no place in the 
office where he could stow it with a 
certainty that a curious staff might not un- 
cover it and make ribald merriment. 

“Five dollars’ worth of type—about,” he 
estimated. “I'll let Sam Hod deduct it from 
my envelope.” And unscrewing the galley- 
lock from the long zinc tray, he carried the 
latter across to the “hell-box.” Into the 
heap of dirty meta! and linotype sweepings 
slithered old George’s self-composed obitu- 
ary, a hopeless mass of “pi.” 

Restoring the empty galley to its place 
beneath the broken imposing-stone, he made 
certain that no vestige of his night’s work 
lay loosely about the office, took up again 
his damp hat and coat, snapped off the 
sleepy bulb and went home to bed. No 
longer would old George take morbid pleas- 
ure in setting up the town’s obituaries: No 
longer would the rainy days of New Eng- 
land’s autumn bear him down. He was still 
a soldier combating Life even as his son 
had been a soldier combating a European 
foe, and so henceforth, as a soldier should, 
would he face the world’s grayer engage- 
ments to the final conquering. 


OUR days later Sam Hod entered the 
Telegraph office and laid his big hat 
down on a battered corner desk. 
“Well,” he sighed, “—that’s what comes of 
sittin’ out in a rainy park all night, like 


Frank Merriwell told me, jawin’ about 
nothin’ in particular. Old George has left 
us, boys. He'’s—joined his son 


Double pneumonia—at three o’clock. May- 
be it’s a blessin’. He was terrible lonely for 
his folks.” 

The old editor scratched his head and 
screwed up one eye. 

“But what sticks me,” he concluded, “—is 
where the devil we're goin’ to get the facts 
about him to fill out a decent obituary!” 


HONEYMOON 


(Continued from page 63) 


been working as mining engineer, and meet- 
ing Cynthia there, so lovely in her clean 
white apron. 

They lingered over the raspberries and 
ice-cream. The waiter hovered above them 
indulgently. It was a good order, and he 
had served it well and he was beamingly 
expectant of reward. Other passengers 
watched the young couple also. It was a 
pretty scene, the young lovers lingering over 
one of those first delightfully shared din- 
ners, with summer twilight silhouetting them 
against the sliding landscape. They were 
coming from a past and they were going 
into a future, but as they were today they 
were complete, with each other and their 
love. When they finally went out together, 
people followed them with their eyes, per- 
haps coveting a little of their happiness, 
measuring it against their own hopes or 
memories. Back in their compartment, 
while Cynthia busied herself with one of 
her interminable rearrangements of her new, 
fitted dressing-case, Dick sat down beside the 
window and made notes on the back of an 
He was in the midst of calcula- 
tions when Cynthia spoke again. 

“Are we going to the Ritz, Dick?” 


“Oh, Lord, no.” 

“But it’s the best hotel, isn’t it, Dick? 
We've stopped at all the best ones in every 
other place.” 

“Cynthia, have you any idea what those 
hotels cost ?” 

“A lot—of course; but it’s a wedding-trip. 
I thought we were to have everything we 
wanted on this trip. It’s only a month, 
Dick. Only three weeks—less than three 
weeks left.” 

“But darling, I’ve been figuring—” 

“Your father doesn’t care what we spend 
You could get all you wanted from him.” 

Dick stiffened. “No, I couldn't, Cynthia 
You exaggerate what he has. He’s already 
given us fifteen hundred for the trip and 
fifteen hundred for our furniture. I some 
how think we were foolish to plan a trip to 
New York. It would have been better to 
go to Lake Requan as Mother suggested.” _ 

“T hate mountain places—country places, 
said Cynthia coldly. 


HE closed the dressing-bag and picked up 
a magazine. After a few minutes, in her 
new manner, she rang for the porter and 
told him he could make up the berths. Dick 
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was exiled to the smoking-car. He bent to 
kiss her and then went out. She seemed a 
little disturbed, poor little girl, with her 
dream of the Ritz. Why, she wouldn’t be 
comfortable there! The train steamed on, 
and the night grew dark outside. Green 
curtains dangled from dozens of berths. 
Dick came back to his compartment with 
that sense of delight and humility which 
still swept over him as he put his privileged 
hand on the little door between him and 
his wife. 
“It's me, darling,” he told her softly. 


HE turned the bolt, and the door opened. 
Dick saw her in the faint light. She had 
turned off the central light. In her negligee, 
she was a picture of innocent childishness. 
But as he put an arm around her and bent 
his warm cheek to hers, she drew away a 
little, and he felt the restraint of her mood. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she answered 
drearily. 

“You don’t seem like yourself.” 

“Don't I? I’ve just been thinking.” 

“Of what sad thing?” he teased her. 

“Marriage. It’s so queer. I'm so help- 
less—any girl is.” She was lying in her 
berth now, propped up by pillows, the dis- 
carded magazine beside her and her head 
turned away. 

“Helpless ?” 

“A man does what he pleases. A girl 
who’s been married—” She let the sentence 
drop there. 

Dick, though he was possessed of only 
ordinary shrewdness, knew where the trouble 
had started. He knew that she was cold 
and denying, because she was not given the 
promise of staying at the Ritz. To reach 
her, he would have to climb over her cold- 
ness with his love—if he could—or anni- 
hilate the chill with a promise, a pledge, a 
gift. 

He stood rather tragically still in the mid- 
dle of the compartment, his hands in his 
pockets, swaying with the motion of the 
train. Seven hundred dollars left for more 
than two weeks. An expensive hotel would 
eat into that, but worse, it would give 
Cynthia new ideas of expenditure. If he ran 
short of money, he’d have to wire home for 
more. Well, he could do it, perhaps, and 
work extra hard when he got back to make 
it up. 

He saw Cynthia lying in the shadow— 
helpless, poor child. How beastly she must 
think him, caviling about money on her 
wedding-trip! How inefficient! Maybe al- 
ready she regretted her marriage. 

“Cynthia, darling—” 

“Yes, dear—” 

She was sweet. Some women would have 
turned shrewish, he thought. 

“Do you realize that we'll be in New 
York in the morning ?” 

“T know.” 

“Wait till you see it. The station itself! 
And the Biltmore. We used to come down 
from college and stay there overnight once 
in a while—three of us in a room. It’s a 
great hotel.” 

“But we're not going to it.” 

“Of course we are. Do you think I'd take 
you anywhere else?” 

She turned her face toward him. 

“Aren’t you sweet to me!” 

“Am I?” 

“Do you think I’m a dreadful expense 
and responsibility ?” 

“I think you’re the best investment a man 
ever made. You make me feel,” declared 
Dick, kneeling beside the berth, “that I can 
do anything. I’m going to make a fortune 
for you. I'll cover you with jewels, darling.” 

“I can do very little for you,” she replied, 
“but you have me. Alla girl has is herself.” 

It sounded very generous and pathetic. 
Dick bent his lips to her hand almost rever- 
ently. 


sweetly but 


The New York that Dick knew was a 
pleasant place. He had been used to com- 
ing down from New Haven for a week- 
end sometimes with two or three other boys. 
They went to a hotel somewhere in the 


Forty-second Street region and shared a} 


room, and danced in the restaurants and 
cabarets with New York girls, whose tele- 
phone numbers they had been given at some 
prom. When their money ran low, they ate 
at Childs’. And notwithstanding that suc- 
culent theory that all young men of this 
age, who are in college, are depraved and 
riotous and given to singular forms of vice, 
the fact was that they had a comparatively 
harmless time and often spent their time on 
the train going back to New Haven dis- 
cussing the reasons why they would not live 
in New York, but were going to make great 
fortunes and successes in the West imme- 
diately after they left college. 


p's had thought he would show his 
bride New York. But he was wrong. It 
was Cynthia who showed him a New York 
with which he had not hitherto been con- 
cerned. She discovered it immediately. 
With Cynthia standing beside him, Dick 
was not shown to one of those cheaper 
rooms left to the mercy of college students 
and quiet single gentlemen. He was con- 
ducted to a large and pleasant place with 
huge and handsomely curtained windows, 
two immaculate beds, huge bureaus and chif- 
foniers, a very complete desk, several well- 
upholstered armchairs, and a great many lit- 
tle shaded lights in every conceivable place. 
It occurred to Dick as the bellboy kept mak- 
ing false moves about the room, with an air 
of great service and efficiency, that he hadn't 
asked the price of the room. He had some- 
how thought he knew, judging from what 
he had paid before. But this was a different 
proposition. However, it was too late now 
to quibble about rooms, he decided, and he 
found great joy in Cynthia’s enthusiasm. 
She would be happy here, and comfortable, 
he thought—and they could eat out. 

So he swaggered a little in his réle of 
good provider, and they had lunch there 
after all, of jellied salmon and iced coffee and 
crisp crusty rolls and salad. Cynthia had 
changed, as soon as she could get her trunk, 
into a black satin dress which had been the 
gift of Dick’s mother, and she looked very 
pretty and distinguished in it, with a hat 
of black silk weighted by a single clever 
white calla lily. Little men with heavy 
eyes and good clothes, and fat men wearing 
an air of insolent carelessness, gave her a 
second glance, and Cynthia knew that they 
looked at her, and was happier than ever. 
But she herself did not watch the men. She 
watched the women and decided that one 
or two things had to be done at once. 

Dick gave her fifty dollars that first day. 

“You'll see things you want to buy, and 
we'll want to take a few things home,” he 
said, as she thanked him with shining eyes. 
“Do you mind if I leave you for a little 
while? I want to see a few fellows here, 
and I don’t want to drag you downtown 
in all this heat. Tonight we might go to a 
show.” 

The first day for Cynthia was a day of 
the beauty parlor. 
formation and got it, for she went to a 
hairdresser whose name she had seen in a 
very fashionable magazine. She paid him ten 
dollars for a consultation which ended in 
his telling her not to have her hair cut, that 
she was a perfect type as she was. 

“A personality—as you are. Keep the 
curve.” He adjusted the curve, removed a 
hairpin, put it in a quarter of an inch 
lower down and thereby earned his ten dol- 
lars. Then he earned fifteen more by sell- 
ing her a bottle of skin preparation, a box 
of rouge which was the exact shade for her 
cheeks, he assured her, and another box of 
face-powder. She also had a manicure. 


She wanted some in- | 
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The talk of types and personalities was 
new to Cynthia, as applied to herself. All 
her life she had known that she was pretty. 
Dozens of people had told her that, and 
dozens of little privileges had come her 
way because of it. But until Dick had ap- 
peared, no great advantage had been evident. 
She had lived a day at a time, sucking in 
the sweet nourishment of motion pictures, 
and their runners-up, the motion-picture 
magazines, deriving from them a passion for 
affluence and luxury. Without knowledge 
of expenditure, she had reveled in pictures 
of wealth, beautiful furnishings, beautiful 
clothes. To be rich meant, to Cynthia, to 
spend and to have—to bridge the tremen- 
dous gap that lay between serving in a res- 
taurant and having an Italian garden with 
marble seats and a fountain. She had no 
idea of the fine gradations of wealth, of the 
science of expenditure. Dick was rich. His 
father had a fine car, and they lived in a 
brick house and kept two servants. And so 
she was rich now. 


That was her philosophy, and added to | 


it was her new sense of herself. Hundreds 
of times had Dick told her how precious she 
was to him. In his mother’s house the 
kindly deference shown her as a prospective 
bride had given her a feeling of importance 
unleavened by humility. As for gratitude, 
had they not all insisted, in their pleasant 
way, that Dick was to be congratulated on 
having such a charming wife? Now, when 
Manton the hairdresser passed his shrewd 
hand over her little head, it turned com- 
pletely. She was a type, a personality, and 
she strutted down Fifth Avenue and through 
the lobby of her hotel imagining that on 
her walk were comments and praises and 
wonderments. It made her proud and co- 
quettish with Dick, but she had already 
learned and salted away much movie phi- 
losophy about how to make a man “care.” 

So she flirted with Dick and left him be- 
wildered. He wanted to love her with all 
his unsatisfied boy’s craving, with all his 
fine, ordinary young ideals, wanted to take 
his place beside her and make one of the 
millions of young couples that are the bal- 
last of this old world. And she evaded and 


pirouetted. 
“"\ HERE are we going tonight, Dick ?” 
It was their fifth night in New York. 

“Let’s go out and find some quiet restau- 
rant,” said Dick. “I don’t want to dress. 
Let’s explore. Put on a suit and let’s go 
out and hunt for a place to eat. Id like to 
show you lots of things you haven't seen. 
You’ve never taken a ride in a subway— 
or been to Staten Island. The sight of the 
city, coming back, is marvelous. Or we 
could get on a bus—” 

“But Dick, I wanted to wear my new 
dress, the new red one.” 

“That one—” said Dick noncommittally. 
They had had a little argument over the 
dress the day before, and it had ended with 
Dick’s allowing Cynthia to open an account 
in a Fifth Avenue shop so he might be 
saved spending what ready money he had. 
She had loved him for his kindness and told 
him so, and with that new tolerance which 
was growing in him, he had petted her. 
Still, he did hate to think of that bill of a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

“Couldn’t you wear it some other time?” 

“I could. But—I’d sort of counted on it—” 

“And you want to dine here?” 

“Oh, yes, Dick—please.” 

“Very well,” said Dick rather crossly. “I'll 
dress, then.” 

She hadn’t told him about the cloak. The 
clerk had insisted that she must have a 
wrap for the red dress, that every gown had 
its own wrap these days. The wrap was 
white with soft long ostrich plumage fall- 
ing from its hem, and as she looked at her- 


se| self in the mirror, Cynthia was startled at 
=| her own loveliness. But her hands. were 
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GATES TOURS TO EUROPE 


A 30 DAY tour costs you only 
$450. Other tours ranging from 
30 to 80 days — costing up to 
$1275. Sailings from March to 
August. 
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managed by experts. Be sure 
you see our booklet before de- 
ciding on your European tour. 
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The Camper’s Creed 


by Henry Wellington Wack, F.R.G.S. 
Associate Director 
Camp Department 
Tue Rep Book MAGAZINE 


SHALL have Joyous Years of 

Temperate and Responsive Life. 

For my Heritage of the Past, | 
shall strive to enrich the Future. | 
know that God, the Universe and 
Man are the Immortal Trinity upon 
which human progress depends. And 
I pledge myself to serve the Common 
Good in every wind and weather. 
I love Nature and her Loyal Books. 
I will preserve a wholesome Health 
and Spirit— know and count the 
Trees and Stars my Friends, the Sun 
and Shade my Comforters afield. 
I will never waste the Natural 
Resources of my Native Land; nor 
violate its Laws nor a Sportsman's 
Honor; nor take of Game from woods 
and waters beyond my need. If I light 
a fire in a grove, | will quench it. | 
will protect the Forest and its shelter, 
its wild life and human boon as a 
Refuge for the weary follower on my 
trail. 1 will use a Brother's Camp as 
a Sacred Trust, with a loving care and 
conscience, and leave it inviolate and 
in order for the comfort of his late 
return. 
Rambles shall inform my Under- 
standing, inspire my Sympathies and 
fit me to appraise the beauty of For- 
est, Stream and Sky. I shall explore 
the Wilderness without fear, yet in its 
healing solitude feel Humility in the 
Benign Presence of our Common 
Mother, the Earth. I desire to be 
brave and just under every sting and 
test, bear a stout heart in a gentle 
manner and stand erect on strong 
limbs to carry me through the Ver- 
dant Valley to the white glory of the 
Mountain Peak. 
And then — when Night has dimmed 
my Trail with her sable robe, may I 
find a Glowing Hearth and a Heart- 
felt Welcome, in a brookside Camp, 
under a Smiling Moon, in the Land o° 
Heart's Desire. 
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cold. She hoped that Dick wouldn’t be 
cross. She hadn't realized how queer he was 
about money.- Maybe all men were like 
that, after they had you, she thought. 

“Dick—” 

He turned. 

“Is that the dress? You look marvelous.” 

“Oh, that’s a wrap.” She held it spread 
out. “Am I lovely?” 

“You are.” 

“Then you'll forgive me for buying the 
wrap. It wasn’t so expensive, and the girl 
said I positively couldn’t wear the dress 
under any other wrap.” 

“No—I suppose there’s a city ordinance 
about that,” said Dick grimly. “It’s gor- 
geous—but what did it cost?” 


“You should have seen some of them,” | ' 


she countered. “They think nothing, some of 
those women, of paying seven hundred dol- 
lars for one wrap—and they have a dozen! 
as was really cheap—and it’s awfully good 
stuff—” 

She was lovely, but somehow it seemed 
impossible for Dick to realize it. He stood 


staring at her, his eyes measuring. She 
wasn’t the girl he had married, but un- 
doubtedly she was the woman who was 


married to him. So alluring—so beautiful— 
but he couldn’t keep that up. 

The telephone rang, and Cynthia wel- 
comed the diversion. She spoke rapidly, 


then putting the receiver down, came over 


to Dick. 

“It’s that Mrs. Holston. 
met them. From Chicago. She says her 
husband wants us to join them for dinner— 
I mean she and her husband do. There's 
economy, Dick. It wont cost us anything.” 

“T don’t know them.” 

“They're nice, Dick. And they're stay- 
ing right here. They live here while they're 
in New York.” 


N obsequious waiter showed the party of | 


4 Afour to a very desirable table. Even 
Dick was conscious of the heads that turned 
to follow Cynthia across the room. Her 
little head with its simple headdress which 
so naively expressed her “personality” was 
held high, and the soft red and white made 
a gay, obvious color-study. Dick wondered 
if she hadn’t overdone it a little as his eyes 
fell on two women who were half smiling as 
they watched. He couldn’t have told what 
those women were, but he knew they were 
distinguished. Cynthia would have known 
it from their rings and the fit of their 
smooth black restaurant dresses, which were 
not décolleté. 

Mrs. Holston was badly shaped, thin of 
face and large of bust, and no doubt forty- 
five years old. She wore good clothes 
which had obviously been worn before, and 
her face was lazy and shrewd. Mr. Holston 
had dieted better than his wife. The pre- 
sumption was that he was older than she, 
and that he might under a different star 
have been Dick’s father, but he carried his 
thin frame with an imitation of youthful 
bearing, and had made an art of immacu- 
late dressing. Dick found out that he had 
something to do with shipping. He had 
little opportunity to find out more, for his 
wife was devoting herself to Mr. Holston. 

They ate elaborately, and Mr. Holston’s 
conferences with the waiter, as well as a 
dissertation on artichokes, made him rise 
very high in Cynthia’s esteem._ Dick felt 
a little on edge. But Mr. Holston had a 
flask with which he was generous, and Dick’s 
hostility’ diminished, though he liked Mrs. 
Holston better than he did her husband. 
When they had finished dinner, it was too 
late for the theater unless as Mr. Holston 
suggested they let him telephone for his 
car and take them for a ride, coming back 
for the roof “Follies.” And so it was ar- 
ranged.. Cynthia’s eyes shone as she stepped 
into the big limousine at the hotel en- 
trance and they rolled away. .... 


I told you I'd | 
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Many Glacier Hotel, 
Glacier National Pari 


The Great Fall of the 


Yellowstone, 


Yellowstone 
National 
Park 


Bring along your 
tackle ! 


Come to America’s 


great Summer Playland 


Sit down some quiet evening with ‘‘The 
American Wonderland” (it’s yours for the 
asking), and let it take you through the 
vacationland of your dreams. 

Follow its absorbing pages into a realm 
of mountain loveliness—a vast profusion 
of snow-capped peaks, Alpine lakes, sun- 
ny ocean beaches, gleaming glaciers, for- 
ests, streams, and tumbling waterfalls. A 
land where perfect summer days lure one 
to glorious sport—golf, horseback riding, 
surf bathing, mountain climbing, motor- 
ing, fishing. A playland of charming 
cities and splendid hotels. 

So get acquainted with America’s great 
summer playland—then plan to see it 
and enjoy it yourself this summer. 

You can visit Glacier or Yellowstone 
on your way out or back. You can include 
the Puget Sound country, the famous 
Cody Road, the Oregon beach resorts, 
the Spokane country, the Columbia River 


drive—or any of hundreds of other fas- 
cinating vacation haunts. 

Arrange a tour (we will gladly help 
you) that will include one or more of 
these great scenic features: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 
Low round trip excursion rates this sum- 
mer. Through trains providing service 
which anticipates your every travel wish. 
You can go one way and return another. 
(Through Scenic Colorado at no extra 


transportation cost.) Stop off where you 
wish along the way. 


Mail the coupon now for the free book, 
“The American Wonderland.” 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. ‘The Great Northern Ry. 


v r-—— FREE TRAVEL BOOK 


Travel Bureau, Dept 26-F 
Burlington Railroad Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book, 
“The American Wonderland.” 





Name 


Address. 
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PROTECTI ON 


ITHOUT the presence of the Coast 

Guard, coastwise shipping would be 
in constant danger. When seas are smooth 
and winds kind these men are ready for the 
first sign of trouble. Then, when lives and 
cargoes are endangered by raging storms 
the real need for this protection is most 
keenly felt. 


Without the presence of a Colt Revolver 
or Automatic Pistol your home is also far 
from well protected. A Colt in the house 
gives a constant sense of security. But it is 
when your property is endangered that the 
readiness and dependability of your Colt is 
most appreciated. 

The Colt Positive Lock is as reliable as the 
arm itself and makes the Colt safe against 


accidental discharge. 


Any Colt Dealer(or the new Colt Catalog ) 
will explain this Colt Positive Lock Safety 
































COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 








The Arm of Law and Order 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its readers in the selection of 
the school suited to individual needs. We furnish first hand information col- 
lected by personal visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, the kind of school you 
wish, approximate location, and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address The Director, 
k Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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SILVER POLISH | 
Makes the care 
of silver 


easy , : 
Relieves tired 


and sore muscles. 
Removes odors of 
perspiration. 


the extirinal tonic 
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POWDER 
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As they were going to bed that night, 
Cynthia hesitated long before her mirror. 

Dick, who would vastly have preferred to 
spend his sacred weeks alone with Cyn- 
thia, felt vaguely anxious to bestir himself to 
offer her society. He took her out to Pelham 
Manor, to the suburban home of a friend 
of his, who had married the daughter of a 
college president. The two young people 
were living in a small clapboard house, im- 
mensely proud of their furniture, which was 
all early American and personally collected. 
But the high-backed maple fireside chairs 
and the hooked rugs did not impress Cyn- 
thia. Moreover, the baby cried distressingly 
all through the simple dinner, and the maid 
who served it was an awkward foreigner. 

Dick interfered with another engagement 
offered by the Holstons, who wanted to take 
him and Cynthia to the theater and supper 
afterward. Holston knew the star in the 
show, he told them, and would try to get 
her for supper. But Dick had made a 
previous engagement to call on some friends 
of his mother’s who lived in a narrow house 
on West End Avenue. He had a delightful 
evening himself, talking to an old New York 
lawyer, but Cynthia found few points of 
contact with his wife, an experienced matron 
who did not seem to have seen any of the 
plays Cynthia had seen, and who tried to 
talk about books and art galleries. 
Curr seemed to steer away from 

Dick’s suggestions relative to “seeing peo- 

ple” after that. She had met a lady called 
Mrs. Warren who had a most amazing shingle 
bob, and who was apparently rich and unat- 
tached. Her passion was furniture and not 
clothes, and she initiated Cynthia into the 
terms of a “perfect setting for each person- 
ality.” Cynthia began to consider her home 
very seriously. 

“Wouldn’t it be better to buy our furni- 
ture here, Dick? Some things that are 
really unique and different?” she said that 
night. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said Dick. “We'll 
stay at Mother’s for a week or two, and 
then she can help you. If we are going to 
live in Cosmopolis, we ought to buy our 
stuff there. Too much trade goes out of 
town as it is. Besides, we can do a lot 
better.” 

“I suppose,” said Cynthia. “Aren't Mr 
Holston’s rooms here wonderful? You 
know, he’s had nearly all the hotel furniture 
taken out and his own put in. What do 
you suppose it costs him to live the way 
they do?” 

“Damn sight too much,” said Dick. 
“Dick—you mustn’t have small ideas.” 
“But I haven’t.” Dick let the exaspera- 

tion creep to the surface. “But those rich 
people just aren't my kind. I’m not in their 
class.” 

“But you ought to have ambition enough 


“You don’t understand, Cynthia. I don’t 
think they’re better than I am. They are 
different. They're spenders—floaters. If 
they were real people, they wouldn’t be liv- 


ing in a hotel. They’d have a home. I 
don't like their standards at all.” 
“But they have everything. You don’ 


understand, Dick. A girl just gets—well, 
you get so tempted when you see ugly 
women with things like Mrs. Holston.” 

“I think she’s by far the better of the two, 
if you ask me.’ 

“Why, she isn’t in his class. He’s so much 
a gentleman. I don’t think she really came 
from much.” 

There was no doubt that the Holstons 
overshadowed the third week of Dick’s mar- 
ried life. They were always giving invita- 
tions—at least Mr. Holston was, though he 
sometimes put them through his wife as if 
she were a telephone exchange. He enjoyed 
the youth and admiration of Cynthia, and 
in a slightly superior way tried to dazzle her. 
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The man who wrote 
“Madagascar Gold,” 
“Lou-Lou,’ “The 
Barren Islands” 
and “The Second 
Life of M.the Devil” 





H. Bedford- 
Jones 


now gives us the most thrill- 
crammed novelette of Far East 
adventure printed anywhere 


in recent years. It is— 


entitled 


“The Port 
Officer’ 


and in company with a great 
novel of the West by Jackson 
Gregory, a stirring romance of 
the sea by James B. Connolly 
and a dozen short stories of 
exceptional power, it appears 
in the current May issue of— 


THE 
BLUEBOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale 


Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 


The 
Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago. 
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And Cynthia was dazzled, to Dick’s secret 
anger. He reminded her of economy, and 
she, in submission to it, somehow showed 
that she thought less of him for being 
forced to remind her of it. There were 
other hours, other minutes—gay little break- 
fasts in bed with the table covered with 
ware that shone like silver and gave the full 
illusion. Dick in his bathrobe and Cynthia 
still indolent in bed, and both of them deli- 
ciously content and dependent on each 
other's presence. There were occasional eve- 
nings when Dick had his wife to himself and 
lured her out for a walk, and she made 
amused and shrewd little observations on 
everything that they passed, as they hunted 
through side-streets lined with queer shops 
and looked on the shining Hudson from a 
bus top. Then would come the quick clutch 
of avarice, as on the night when they had 
been so -radiantly happy and were strolling 
back to their hotel, and Cynthia saw a girl 
in a golden cloak step under an awning from 
an automobile. 

“Look, Dick, the girl on the train—the 
one in gray. The same one.” 

“Is it?” 

“Where's she going? What's that place ?” 

“That's the Ritz.” 

When Cynthia took off her hat in their 
bedroom, she turned to Dick and said: 

“Don’t you think I’m better-looking than 
that girl we saw—the one on the train?” 

“A thousand times,” answered Dick. It 
was the assurance that Cynthia sought. 


T became clear to Dick on the thirteenth | 


day that they would have to go home. He 
could not stand the expense of another week, 
and so he told Cynthia. She had begged 
It was their wedding-trip, she 
argued—and why not have a good time for 
once in their lives? As she said it, she 
pouted. 

They were sitting in one of the long 
cushioned corners of the lobby, and to Dick’s 
horror they had a little scene. When 
Cynthia rose with what she thought was 
dignity and left him, Dick sat down again 
and looked at a palm for a long time. And 
he thought: “I’m not much good. I'll 
never be able to keep up the pace she wants. 
I just can’t do it; that’s all. I can’t make 
her happy, and I said I'd make her happy. 
I'm cheating her—that’s what I'm doing. 


But how was I to know what women want? | 


It’s natural enough—she’s beautiful, and she 
sees these other dubs, with less looks than 
she has, with all the money in the world. 
Poor Cynthia! She just doesn’t see things 
Straight.” 

Mrs. Holston, sitting half-hidden by the 
palm and the pillar, and wearing an un- 
familiar hat and veil, was not noticed by 
Dick. But she saw him, and she had seen 
Cynthia flounce away. 

They had dinner again that night with 
the Holstons. As Cynthia remarked, if they 
were really short of money, they might as 
well eat with people who enjoyed their com- 
pany. While they were dressing, she had 
tried to be nice to Dick. He looked very 
miserable and stubborn, and did not re- 
spond to her kindness. For after all, he 
did not feel he could make any concession 
to it, and his impotence hurt. 

He watched the gallant Mr. Holston with 
Cynthia, who was wearing another new and 
unexpected dress. It was a dress that 
drooped a little away from her shoulders, 
and something provocative in its idly caught 
folds interested Mr. Holston and infuriated 
Dick. They were dining at Pierre's, which 
was another place Cynthia had wanted to 
see, having picked the name up somewhere. 
Afterward they danced, and the thin, elderly 
man held Cynthia tightly and danced per- 
fectly and appeared to whisper to her while 
Dick sat with Mrs. Holston, who did not 
dance, and watched his wife miserably and 
angrily. Cynthia was glowing, for other 
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be San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO, where thr average sum- 

mer temperature is 59°, is America’s coolest 
summer city. Here you get the greatest value for 
your vacation money, and the free booklet just is- 
sued by CatirorniAns Inc., ‘*California Wonder 
Tours,”’ tells you how to do it. 

These tours include Lake Tahoe, the land of 
Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog” and Bret Harte’s 
“Luck of Roaring Camp,” the Giant Redwood 
Forests, Yosemite and California’s three other 
national parks, the Spanish Missions, including 
Mission Dolores in San Francisco, Carmel Mis- 
sion, Mission San Jose and others, all easily 
reached by motor car or train from San Francisco, 
your logical starting point. San Francisco, itself, 
is worth a whole summer's vacation—with its 
quaint Chinatown, the Golden Gate, its picturesque 
waterfront where gather men of every nation and ships 
of every port, and where stately liners 
arrive from and depart for Hawaii and 
the Orient, 


Low round trip summer fares, Send 
coupon now for this interesting free 
booklet whether you are coming to 
California this summer or later, Ad- 
dress CALIFORNIANS INC., San Fran- 
cisco, California, 


Californians Inc. 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery St., Room 756 
Please send me the booklet 

“California W onder Tours” 
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Shooting the Rapids 
The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Mont tae quaint old Quebec, with 
its famous miracle-working Shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre and the renowned Sague- 
nay River with its stupendous Capes, 
“Trinity” and “Eternity” higher than 
Gibraltar. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “Niagara to 
the Sea.” including map and guide, to JOHN F 


PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., 203 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Use Fup Once 


and you will never resort to ordinary de- 
pilatories. 
Ie does not merely remove—it destroys the 


growth by genrly lifting out the roots. 
aranteed absolutely harmless. 
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Endorsed by actresses and specialists and 
pronounced by experts as the scienti, ly 
correct You can be entirely free 
of objectionable hair. Really marvelous, 
the way it works. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Treatment or Free Demonstration 
at my Salon 
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MADAME BERTHE, Specialist 

Pee. 693, 562 Fifth Ave. New York City 

Please send me FREE BOOK ‘‘Beauty’s Greatest 
how to be Ponutifut and explaining the three Jes» 

superfluous hair; also include a free sample of Ad 

and Cleansing Cream, guaranteed not to grow 


Please print your name 
City and State .......... 
WE crm JORDERD © NEW YORK ox 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 


Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training——see pages 7-20. 
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Cleans Silk and Satin Slippers 
They must be absolutely clean on ALL oc- 
casions. Carbona cleans them like new. It 
dries instantly, leaving absolutely no after- 
odor, and they can be worn immediately. 

For Safety’ Sake -de 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
206 30¢ 60¢,6 1. Sine Bottles at all Drug Stores 























Protect 
Your Beauty 


Dust, wind and sun 
or the frequent use 
of cosmetics de- 
stroys the glow of 
life from yourcom- 
(? plexion. 

Save and restore the smooth soft- 
ness of your skin, bring back the 
radiant health of sontidal loveli- 
ness by using 


DR. PALMER'S 


ALMOMEAL 


COMPOUND 

Send 10c for large sample package. 
HOLTON & ADAMS, 21 E. 22nd St., N. Y. 
Name 
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50c U.S.A. 
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men looked at her as she danced, and she 
felt desirable in her new way, and precious. 

It was to be a gay night, for Cynthia 
had hinted at their coming departure. That 
and an unusual number of cocktails had 
made Mr. Holston more than commonly 
sportive—even amorous. He had an air of 
hovering over Cynthia, as if she belonged 
to him, or as if, thought Dick, he’d rented 
her. Dick wanted to get Cynthia home, but 
he had had his lesson and was afraid of a 
scene. It was only when they proposed 
another cabaret at eleven o'clock that he 
rebelled. 

“No—we’re going home,” 
“Cynthia looks tired.” 

“But I’m not, silly!” protested Cynthia. 

“Oh, we'd better go home, I think. We've 
been gay enough.” 

“But Dick—” Cynthia cast him a warn- 
ing glance, but he was obdurate. 

“We'll all go home,” agreed Mrs. Holston, 
usually so pliant. Now, however, she 
sounded decisive. 

Mr. Holston’s limousine was waiting as 
usual. Dick sat facing forward on a small 
seat. He didn’t want to be too close to 
Cynthia. But in the little mirror above 
the chauffeur he couldn’t help seeing 
Cynthia’s sweetly curved cheek turned to- 
ward her host, couldn't help being maddened 
into peering around. He saw nothing that 
was not apparently decorous, but he 
began to feel that he would like a gun. 
When they had left the Holstons, he ab- 
ruptly and Cynthia effusively, with a hint 
at a prospective meeting next day, Dick be- 
gan to realize that he would have to pay 
for having his own way. Cynthia was mak- 
ing out her bill. He could tell it by the 
averted face. 


he said quickly. 


N hour later there was a knock at the 

door of the room which Mr. Richard 
Taylor rented so expensively for himself and 
his bride. Cynthia, who was still up, 
looked at her watch. It was soon for him 
to come back. Well, she would have to 
maintain her dignity. She was sorry for 
poor Dick, too. He was so white when he 
went out. Still— 

She unlocked the door and went back 
to her bureau as the handle moved; then as 
there came no greeting, she turned. Mrs. 
Holston stood there smiling, wearing the 
rather ordinary silk dress she had worn at 
dinner. 

“How pretty you look in negligee, child!” 
she said. “May I sit down?” 

“Do. Dick’s gone out for a few minutes.” 

“I thought he would have gone by this 
time.” 

“You thought—why ?” 

“I guessed what you 
and how long he could stand it, 
Mrs. Holston calmly. 

Her elderly face was unpleasantly ugly 
and wise. Cynthia was not skilled in repar- 
tee or in meeting unusual situations. She 
could only bridle— 

“Really, Mrs. Holston, I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“You don’t know very much of anything, 
my child. You don't know what a fine 
young man you married—or how you harass 


would say to him 
” answered 


him. Why don't you try to appreciate 
him ?” 

“T don’t see what you mean. You haven't 
any right—” 


“No, I suppose not. But I thought for 
once it was worth assuming. It seemed to 
me that you hadn't been quite spoiled yet. 
Of course, you haven't been exposed to the 
sun very long.” 

“If you have anything to say to me—” 
But Cvnthia didn’t know how to finish. She 
couldn overpower this confident elderly 
woman who sat in the largest armchair and 
looked her up and down with admiration 
and contempt curiously mingled. 





“I have. I want to ask you what you 
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think a man like my husband has to offer a 
girl like you?” 

Cynthia flushed, but before she could an- 
swer, Mrs. Holston went on: 

“My husband is a clever business man, 
but a person of little education and no 
breeding. I brought him most of his money, 
and he has taken good care of it. He is 
fond of me and respects my business judg- 
ment. Also he has the taste for a pretty 
face that attacks so many city men. He is 
shrewd in dealing with them. He buys 
them things now and then. I suppose he 
pays for their company adequately, but he 
gets value received. He gives away no for- 
tunes to pretty girls, no automobiles—” 

“I don’t care about your husband!” said 
Cynthia savagely. 

“I know you dont. But you've been 
saturating yourself with the idea that such 
a man, and there are thousands like him, 
would do anything for the privilege of look- 
ing at you. You've made your poor hus- 
band believe it. Why, you poor little coun- 
try girl, do you know how plentiful and 
cheap beauty is in New York? Dressed in 
fine clothes, you look very well. But your 
husband pays for them. You have been 
thinking he doesn’t buy you enough, that he 
doesn’t give you enough, that he is unkind 
not to keep you here in this expensive place 
when you should be sitting by a lake letting 
him make love to you as a bridegroom 
should. Well, let me tell you, he gives you 
more than most men would. Do you want 
to be on the street? Do you know the 
prices of the street are low, and that you 
have no talent, no beauty to give you great 
value ?” 

Cynthia moistened her lips. Her eyes 
looked large and frightened as she leaned 
back against the door of her wardrobe 
Mrs. Holston’s cutting voice changed and 
became gentle. 

“Listen, child—I didn’t intrude here to be 
impudent or cruel. I came against my will, 
conquering my own inertia, which urged me 
to let it go, to mind my own business. And 
then I couldn’t. Because I was sorry for 
you—two children on a honeymoon! Tell 
me, my dear, don’t you love your husband ?” 

“Of course I love him,” Cynthia replied. 
“Do you think I need you to tell me so?” 
Something in Cynthia’s mind leaped back 
to the memory of Dick standing there in the 
restaurant gallantly, humbly asking to marry 
her, and how she had felt so exalted. 

“Well, then, what have you done for him? 
Do you bring him wealth or position ?” 

“I gave him myself,” answered Cynthia, 
and the remark which had so often brought 
Dick to his knees sounded flat. 

“Were you so valuable?” asked Mrs. Hol- 
ston. “Or was it that his love set a value on 
you? Hadn’t other men passed you by or 
offered to marry you and give you less of 


love or less of trips to New York? Wasn't 
he the best you could get?” 
“I don’t know about that.” Cynthia re- 


vived a little. 

“Oh, a girl usually takes the best bargain 
she can make. Sometimes she takes less 
money and more love, or more money and 
less love, and sometimes a good bargain is a 
bad one; but each girl does the best she can 

“T’'ve found,’ she went on, “that men 
aren't too generous with women. There is 
a notion that they spend money wildly on 
them. Well, the ones who get a lot of 
money spent on them have great beauty 
or great talent, and in addition they have 
usually more than one man who spends it 
That is wearing, as one sees in New York. 
Lucky women are like you—who have some 
one to take continuous care of you—in- 
definitely—who wont quit on you or get 
tired of you with the first wrinkle or gray 
hair. Your husband is a well-bred gentle- 
man. I've seen them before. He is far bet- 
ter bred than you—” 

The door-handle turned, and Dick entered. 
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He looked at his wife, and then with sur- 
prise and hostility at Mrs. Holston. Those 
people again, when he’d come back to make 
it up with Cynthia! 

Cynthia flew to him and put her arms 
around his neck. 

“Dick,” she sobbed, “she’s been saying 
such awful things.” 

“T really can’t see, Mrs. Holston, that you 
have any right to come up here and disturb 
my wife.” Dick’s face was black and angry 
as he tried to imagine what this corrupt old 
city woman might have been saying. 


4 +. e 
But Mrs. Holston was at the door. : 
“I’m awfully sorry,” she said. “Good ' “Lvs ing 
night.” | 
“The old devil!” remarked Dick, regarding © 


* 

the door as it closed. “What did she say, 
darling? Poor dear Cynthia!” . LTL e mornin 

Cynthia sobbed on, gently, charmingly : 

“Dick,” she wailed, “let’s go home to- | 
morrow. I hate this rotten city, full of pre- 
tending people and bluff. I suppose that ; Add a “dash” of sparkling clean-tasting re- 
woman told the truth, but she said the most P 4 4 
awful things.” | freshing ENO to your early morning glass 


“She did mot tell the truth,” said Dick : 
comfortingly. “Don't you believe a word | ii of cold or hot water. This is an effective and 


she said!” 
, comfortable way to relieve and to forestall 
CROSSROADS | constipation. The absolute purity of ENO 
(Continued from page 87) } ‘ - 
renders it equally satisfactory to the young 


it on myself; but why can’t you play the 


game delicately, with a light touch ?” or old, the weak or strong. ENO has been the 


“Because it isn’t a game to me, Jinny,” 
he answered doggedly. “And it isn’t to you, : P 
either, if youl be honest. You do care. world-famous Health Drink for over 50 years. 
You're fed up with the empty, futile sort ' 
of life you're leading, and that Scotch i At all Druggists— 75c and $1.25 
fanatic is nothing to you.” ; 

“He’s worth six of your sort or mine, ' Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 171 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 
Bobby.” Her loyalty was automatic but : Toronte Sydney Wellington 
senuine. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Lrd., London, England 

He shrugged. “That doesn’t make him an 
entertaining husband, does it? Take his 2 ~ . 
idiotic attitude on the liquor question—” S h D R h VW h 

“I know,” she sighed, thankful for a mo- tart C e ay 1g C it 
ment’s respite from the main issue. “I tell 


him it’s silly for us to hold out against the 

world. What’s the use of one little dry is- 

land in an ocean of wetness?” 9 
“The farce wont last much longer. There’s 

too much wet money—too many dry agents 

willing to take it.” 
“Bill says—” Could anything be more 


inconsistent than to sit here with the man 
she was half determined to elope with, and ' 

repeat her husband’s heavy arguments? But FRUIT SALT-DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 
at least it gained her time to think. “Bill ; 
says you can’t pay the average man a salary 


of a hundred and fifty and expect him to r Inner Cleanliness 


EG NE I RR EE LOL EE OE PIE CBS Di EE SOL og ON eb 


TN ONE FET ek Ear ae ee 


turn down a bribe of a thousand. He says 
there must be mei: of means thrown into the 
fight, men to whom money is no temptation, 
and that—” 

“I know, I know his line,” he cut in im- 
patiently. “Let him hire a hall! But I 
want to talk about us! There’s no good in 
your pretending to me that you're happy and 
satisfied, Jinny; and Gordon—well, how 
much does he care? He lives his own life 
and lets you live yours; he leaves you con- 
stantly, spends all his free time up at the 
old farm, neglects you—” 

Genevieve got herself capably out of his 
clasp and retreated as far as possible to her 
side of the car. “Sounds like a typical, 
hackneyed film situation, doesn’t it? Tired- 
business-man husband, neglected wife—per- 
sistent lover waiting; she turns to him—” 

“Jinny, darling, I swear you'll never re- 
gret—” 

“Ah, yes, I will, Bobby—I would, I mean! 
All the long days of my life! We both | 
would. It’s true that I'm not happy, and 
it’s mainly my own fault; yes, it is!” She 
prevented his interruption. “But I’m afraid | 
it’s too late. If I do—if I should,—I’d do 
it with my eyes open. I know what we'd 
face—cold shoulders, closed doors, lost 
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the hidden 
beauty in your skin 


French authority once said, 
“There are no ugly women 
} —there are only those who 
j do not know how to look 
beautiful.” 


The most important element in the 
beauty of the face is the condition of 
the skin, and every woman has com- 
plexion possibilities only waiting to be 
released by proper care. 

The daily use of Resinol Soap gives 
just this care because it helps the skin to 
maintain its normal activity—the basis 
of all skin beauty. Made of the purest 
and gentlest cleansing ingredients to 
which have been added the Resinol 
properties, it easily rids the pores of 
clogging impurities, permitting them 
to breathe and resist germ infection. 

Its distinctive fragrance and deep 
color come naturally from the Resinol 
it contains,—that same quality which 
makes its lather so soft, soothing and 
refreshing. Begin today to use Resinol 
Soap for your toilet and bath. Within 
a week you will doubtless be amazed at 
the new beauty in your skin. 


For special irritations, apply a little 
Resinol Ointment and see how quickly 
it clears them away This healing 
ointment has also been used success- 
fully for years for the relief of itching, 
burning skin troubles. Your druggist 
sells the Resinol products 


ESINOL 
SOAP 


ae 
Dept. H, Resinol. Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge. a sainple of Resinel Soap 
and Resino!l Ointment 
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friendships. And the cruel, relentless years, 
The avenging years! I'll be forty 
my next birthday. The years ahead ought 
to be husband years, not lover years—slow- 
ing up, letting down—yawning—wrinkles 
and a sagging chin—fireside and cribbage 
years.” 

“No, no, Jinny! 
me—” 

“But I couldn't, old dear! That’s just 
the one thing I couldn't do. I wouldn't ever 
trust you, and you wouldn't ever trust me. 
That would be the price of the tinkly temple 
bells, the brown junks crawling down a 
sleepy river—two cheats together, pretending 
to each other that they were—Paolo and 
Francesca—Tristan and—” 

“Jinny—don't! I—” 

She turned herself in the seat so that she 
faced him squarely. “Will you take me 
home now, Bobby dear? I want to think.” 

“But I don’t want you to think, Jinny; 
I want you to feel!” 

She shook her head. 


No, dearest! Trust 


“T shall; Ido. But 


ve must have a little space of silence and 


| 


solitude. Please, Bobby!” 


He started his engine reluctantly. “But 


| I’m due in Philadelphia tonight, and it’s my 
| last chance to see you before Sunday or 


| thickly 


Monday. And—dearest—I'm sailing Wednes- 
day. We’re sailing Wednesday !” 

“Well, then,’ she smiled at him rather 
wanly, “don’t you think I might reasonably 
have three days—two—in which to make up 
my mind about the rest of my life?” 


EFORE four o'clock she was being driven 

rapidly north. She wore a_ knitted 
sports-frock and a little felt hat of dull blue 
with a scarlet quill in it, and there were 
low-heeled brogues on her feet. Looking 
down at them, she smiled derisively. “I’ve 
certainly dressed the part. Romance at 
noon, reality at night. Bobby had his hour, 
and Bill shall have his; and then I'll de- 
cide.” She relaxed limply against the 
cushioned seat and shut her eyes 


| sullenly against the glory of red and gold 


| leaves. 











“[ don’t believe I care very much 
which way it is.’ She had told Devlin that 
she wanted to think, but she was deliberately 
not thinking. Let it be on the knees of the 
gods, then. Her husband's attitude in these 
two days should shape her decision. If he 
was as indifferent as she was—the letter 
should not bind her, if the spirit could not. 

Her full white lids were lowered until the 
car slowed for the turn into the narrow Gor- 
don road, and then she looked challengingly 
at the old farmhouse, mellowed by years 
and weather, but looking Scotch and austere, 
nevertheless. 

Old Maggie met her at the door with an 
amazement chemically pure of any pleasure. 

“I’m dootin’ Mester Weelum expected you, 
ma’am.” She seemed: actually to bar the 
threshold. 

“Of course he’s not expecting me, Mag- 
gie!” She pushed pleasantly past her and 
signed for the man to follow with her bags. 
“It is a surprise for him!” She spoke to 
the chauffeur. “Jarrett, you may come for 
me Sunday at five.” 

The old Scotchwoman gave a gasp of dis- 
may. “Ma’am,—beggin’ your pardon,—if 
you’d just wait till you've seen Mester 
Weelum. I’m tellin’ you it’s not convenient 
for him!” 

Mrs. Gordon's 
convenient, Maggie? 
guests?” 

“Weel, no, ma’am, not at the moment; 
but he is—there might be—” 

“What do you mean?” Her mistress 
spoke crisply. “He is expecting guests to- 
night—tomorrow ?” 

The rigid truthfulness of the creature held. 
“No, not in a manner of speakin’, ma'am; 
but he’s vera occupied, Mester Weelum is, 
and—” 

“Sunday, at five, Jarrett,” said Mrs. Gor- 


eyebrows lifted. “Not 
You mean that—he has 
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don again, and she stood still, looking and 
listening, until the smart car was out of 
sight and sound. This action, she told her- 
self, committed her irrevocably to an honest 
trial. There had never been a telephone at 
the old farm; she could not send for her 
machine. If she left before the appointed 
time, it would be because Bill drove her 
himself. Odd, crusty, truculent old thing, 
Maggie! Enough to put one wholly out of 
tune with the harmony of reconciliation, but 
she refused to be moved by her. After all, 
there was no novelty in the realization that 
the old servant disliked and disapproved of 
her; that was a heritage from Mother Gor- 
don, without doubt. 

The comfortable, shabby, unbeautiful sit- 
ting-room was utterly unchanged: the worn 
chair before the fireplace, the gun hanging 
over the mantelshelf which had always made 
her nervous, the ancient Bible on the center- 
table. Everything as it had always been; 
that was what Bill liked; everything un- 
changed except—themselves. Old Maggie 
let her carry her own bags up into the bed- 
room, and she was smoothing her hair when 
she heard her husband’s voice below. 


AGGIE had clearly announced her 

presence. “Good Lord, Maggie!” 
There was unmistakable consternation in the 
tone. “I can’t have her here—tonight!” 
There was sharp irritation then, in his voice. 
“Why on earth did you let her stay?” 

“I tried me best, Mester Weelum,” said 
the old woman primly. “I told her you 
wasna’ expectin’ her, and I told her it wasna’ 
convenient, and indeed I told her—” 

“My God, Maggie, you didn’t tell her the 
truth?” 

The listener in the quaint old bedchamber 
above felt suddenly rather sick. Old Bill, 
whom her crowd called a lamb, whom she 
knew for a rigid Puritan, a fanatic, almost, 
—the man whom his mother had made 
“gude,” whom she hadn’t made happy,—in 
a panic now because he feared Maggie had 
told his wife the facts about his presence 
here! She sat down in a stiff-backed wal- 
nut chair with a black haircloth seat, and 
took hold of its arms with both hands. Her 
world was reeling. Bill! Old Bill! The 
speakers below had evidently passed into 
the kitchen; she could hear only a subdued 
rumble of speéch. 

“Well,” she caught herself up savagely, 
scornfully, “why are you shocked at the 
suspicion that he’s doing exactly what you 
plan to do yourself? Wouldn't it simplify 
things—justify you? Then why are you 
faint and shaking ?” 

Because, with old Bill’s integrity in ques- 
tion, the very foundations of the earth were 
stirred and she must perforce tremble with 
them; because, doubting him, it seemed, 
there was nothing left to trust. She got 
quickly to her feet and went downstairs and 
called to him, and confronted him, and with 
the first glimpse of his face, which looked 
more spare and worn than usual, and the 
first look into his tired and honest eyes, 
the unsavory, skulking suspicions wrapped 
themselves in their tatters and slunk out of 
sight. 

“Genevieve,” he said unhappily, “I’m no 
end sorry, but I'll have to ask you to go 
back at once. I—I can't tell you how I 
regret-—when you were good enough to 
come, but—” 

“But I’ve sent Jarrett back, with orders 
not to come until Sunday!” (It was odd 
that he should look wearier than when he 
had left home three days ago.) 

“Then I'll take you to the Junction in my 
car, and put you on the train. I know it 
will make a miserable trip for you, but I 
—it happens that I can’t be away from 
here tonight.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m expecting some men late this 
evening—a business matter.” 
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Her eyebrows rose. “A business matter— 
up here?” 

He returned her gaze with all steadiness. 
“A business matter up here, a most im- 
portant one. Now, Maggie’ll give you a cup 
of tea, and I'll get the car out and bring 
your bags down, and—” 

She cut in sharply: “But if I don’t choose 
to go? If I refuse to be treated like a child 
or a servant? I came up here because I— 
because I kad to come, Bill. I—I wanted 
to be quiet—to think. There's something | 
must decide—” 

It did not pierce his preoccupation. 
“Again, I'm more than sorry, Genevieve. 
Next week I'll be through with this matter, 
and I'll clear out and turn the place over 
to you for as long as you like.” 

“Next week, at this time, I may be—” 
she began hotly, but she stopped because she 
saw he was not listening to her. Old Maggie 
brought in a cup of tea and two large sugar 
cookies and set her tray down with empha- 
sis on the center-table, beside Mother Gor- 
don’s Bible, and her husband went out oi 
doors. 

“I don’t care for this, Maggie,” she said 
coldly. 





“I'm. fearin’ you'll need it, ma‘am, the | 


long trip you'll be making the night,” 
woman answered dourly, and an instant 
later Genevieve heard her slow feet on the 
stairs. Presently’ she came down again, 
carrying her mistress’ bags, which she placed 
near the front door, and then she made an- 
other excursion aloft and returned with hat 
and cloak and gloves and handbag, which 


the | 


she dropped on the chair nearest Mrs. Gor- | 


don without speaking. 


| Dy song ae silent, Genevieve flung herseif 


into her wrap and jammed the smart | 


little hat heedlessly down on her head. 
Very well, then! She would go. She would 
go home, and she would go to China with 
Bobby Devlin! There was a red mist of 
rage and resentment in her eyes and in her 
heart. Catching up her gloves and bag, and 
with a curt, “Good night!” to the servant, 
she strode to the door; but her husband 
met her at the threshold, and she started 
back, involuntarily, at sight of his face. 

“I'm afraid,” he said woodenly, “that I 
sha'n’t be able to drive you to the Junction, 
after all. My machine is out of commis- 
sion.” There was a muiffied exclamation from 
Maggie, and he turned to her with a warn- 
ing gesture, but the old woman's consterna- 
tion was beyond her caution. 

“Chippewa Joe!” she ejaculated. 
him masel’, while you were awa'—creepin’ 
by; but I never—” 

“Hush!” said Gordon sternly. He turned 
to his wife with a palpcble effort at Jight- 
“Well, Genevieve, this must seem very 
nconsistent to you, but there's nothing to 
be done now, but to make you as comfort- 
able as possible. I'll take your bags up again, 
and Maggie will give us supper. —Make 

soon, will you, Maggie? 1 missed my 
lunch, remember!” He picked up the bags 
and started for the stairs, but Genevieve 
hurried after him and put an imperative 
hand on his arm. 

“Bill, will you tell me the meaning of 
ill this? I’m not a child—or a moron! 
Has some one tampered with your car? 
Who is Chippewa Joe? I insist that you 
tell me what—” 

‘All right,” he said pacifically. “Of 
course you’re entitled to an explanation. I 
should have told you in the first place, but 
| didn’t want to frighten you. You see— 
well, the fact is, Genevieve, we're near the 
Canadian border, you know, and there’s 
been a lot of smuggling going on—bootleg- 
ging; and I—” 

But—what business is it of yours?” she 
wanted crisply to know. 

That's just it,’ he grinned at her rather 
trueiully. “It is my business. I—it’s so 


ness. 
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Is this the End of 
Falling Hair Baldness? 





Hollow nipples feed the 
lotion directly to the hair 
follicles as you massage. 


~ 





~~4 in 7 Bald at 40 


—91% needlessly, Investigation Shows! 


Our experience shows falling hair and 
baldness most always due to Infected 
Scalp Oil (Sebum). Now usually 
overcome. Hair actually grown on 


91 heads in 100. 
Written Guarantee to Grow Hair 


This is a direct offer to grow hair on 
your head. An offer backed by writ- 
ten guarantee, given by your own drug 
or department store. If we fail, it 
costs you nothing. Over 800,000 
men have made this test in the last 
two years. 

Science has recently made amazing 
discoveries in hair treatment. We 


| have proven that while 4 in 7 are 
“I saw | 


either bald, or partly bald, at 40, 
only about nine in a hundred need 
ever be bald. Hair roots seldom die 
from natural causes. They can be re- 
vived. We have proved this by re- 
growing hair on 91 heads in 100, 

Highest authorities approve this new 
way. Great dermatologists now em- 
ploy it—many charge as much as 
$300.00 for similar basic treatment. 
Baldness is a symptom of a disease. 
It is most frequently a symptom of 
infection of the scalp oil (Sebum). 


Infected Sebum 


Sebum is an oil. It forms at the follicles of the 
hair. Its natural function is to supply the 
hair with oil. 

But it often becomes infected. It cakes on 
the scalp; clogs the follicles and plugs them. 
Germs by the millions then start to feed upon 
the hair. Semi-baldness comes first; “then 
comes total baldness. But remove that in- 
fection and your hair will usually return. We 
back this statement with a money-back guar- 
antee. Hence it is folly for anyone with fall- 
ing hair not to make the test. 


Now We Remove It 


Our treatment is based on new principles. It 
penetrates to the follicles of the hair. It kills 
infection—removes the infected Sebum. Fall- 
ing hair stops. It revives the sickly, under- 
nourished hair roots, makes new hair grow. 
Remember, it is guaranteed. 


Warrant Given by Your Dealer 

The guarantee is positive, and promptly met. 
You are the judge. Your own drug or depart- 
ment store gives it with each 3-bottle pur- 
chase. Go today, ask for the Van Ess Treat- 
ment. 
All drug and department stores in America 
handle Van Ess. Orders from outside U. S. A. 
will be filled direct from Van Ess Laboratories, 
135 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ills. Foreign 
orders must enclose postal money order at 
rate of $1.50 per bottle. 





Note This New Way— 


It Massages the Treatment Directly into the 
Follicles of the Hair 


You can see from illustration that Van Ess is not a 
“tonic.” You do not rub it in with your fingers. Each 
package comes with a rubber massage cap. The nipples 
are Sines Just invert bottle, rub your head, and the 
nipples automatically feed lotion down into follicles of 
the scalp where it can do some good. It is very easy to 
apply. One minute each day is enough. 


S 
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Liquid 
Scalp Massage 
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An interview 





ATTY ree 
‘4 “My Secre 


A touch of henna 


HE beau monde of Paris and the social 
world of New York acknowledge him a 
master of his art. 

““Madame desires—?” His bow was perfect. 

“Tell me. What do you use that works 
such miracles with the hair? How do you give 
it such freshness, such life, such lustre? What 
is your secret?” 

“My secret? It is hardly that. It is known 
to every woman who makes of beauty a cult. 
It is simple. A touch of henna in the shampoo.” 

“Henna?” I confess I was surprised. 


“Ah, Madame,” he said, quickly, “I know 
what you think—what many think. But in 
every art are refinements. Some misuse them, 
but the artist gives them their subtle values. 
So it is with henna. The artist puts just a sug- 
gestion of its warmth into the shampoo, and 
with it touches madame’s hair. The effect is 
*h); ~=—smagical!" 

‘Ne “That is beautifully said, monsieur,” I 
could not help exclaiming, “but the color of 
A the hair—does it change?” 








: This Shampoo 
brings out the nat- 
ural lustre in 
Br id every type of hair— 





with a Fifth Avenue Hairdresser: 


in the shampoo * 
for the hair of blonde or brunette, 
to bring out all its natural lustre.” 


Reveal the full beauty of your hair! Begin using HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO today 


ennafoa 
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*‘But no, madame! The blonde remains a_i} 
blonde, the brunette, a brunette. But the — {j}: 
transformation! Ah! Afterthe shampoowitha if: 
touch of benna the hair of each is radiant with — : : 
its own natural lustre, and with more! i) : 

“All women do not know, madame, what 
a wealth of undiscovered beauty their hair 
holds for them if they would only bring it out 
with @ touch of henna in the shampoo.”’ 





“And you would recommend that every 
woman use it?” 

"Every woman—provided she can obtain the 
properly blended shampoo with a touch of 
denna.” 2s ¢ 


HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO combines 4 
touch of henna, scientifically prepared and pro- } 
portioned, with pure,cleansing vegetableoils. ki 


When the clear, subtly fragrant liquid of — je): 
HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO is rubbed into =]: 
the hair, it foams up in clouds of soft lather. 
As the lather cleanses and invigorates the hair 
and scalp, the touch of henna works beauty-magic. 


If you cannot get 
Hennafoam Sham- 
poo from your : 
dealer, send 50c to |= 3: 
Hennafoam Corp 1) 





4 om — S11W.42dSt.N.Y. 
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a — —contains the “touch of henna” that makes all hair lustrous S. 
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Don’t hide them with a Veil; Remove 
them with Othine— Double Strength. 


This preparation for the treatment of 
freckles is so successful in removing 
freckles and giving a clear, beautiful com- 
plexion that it is sold under guarantee to 
refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil or 
waste time on lemon juice or cucumbers: 
get an ounce of Othine and remove them. 
Even the first few applications should 
show a wonderful improvement, some of 
the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 
Be sure to ask for the double-strength 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the 
money-back proposition. 

We recommend Othine Complexion Soap 
for use with Othine, also as a shampoo— 
it’s wonderful for bobbed hair—25c a 
cake at all drug or department stores or 
by mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., 


Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for Camp 
and School information. Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired 

Address Director, Department of Education, 
33 West 42d Street New York City 





GRAY HAIR 


banished 
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INECTO RAPID NOTOX created by 
science expressly for coloring the sensi- 
tive organism of human hair is specifi- 
cally guaranteed to reclaim permanently 
the original color of naturally gray, 
streaked or faded hair. It may be had 
in 18 shades, from radiant blonde to raven black; 
and even under th> closest scrutiny its application 
cannot be detected. It will neither rub off nor be 
affected by shampooing, curling, salt water, per- 
spiration, sunshine, Turkish or Russian Baths. 
It will not affect permanent waving—and perma- 
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frightfully hard to get men who can’t be 
bribed, poor devils, that I—well, I’ve been 
taking a hand myself, and we've been mak- 
ing a pretty good showing so far, and now 
we're out for one of the higher-ups.” 
Standing there with her smart bags dan- 
gling from his long arms, he looked actually 
apologetic, sheepish. “I knew you weren't 
interested, so I never bothered you about it. 
That was why I'd rather not have you here 
just now, but it’s all—” 
“Bill! Isn’t it dangerous? Horribly so?” 
He reassured her swiftly. “Now, Gene- 
vieve, you mustn't be frightened! There 
isn’t a thing to worry about, really! You 
can lock yourself in upstairs—there would 
be no possible reason to molest you in any 
case, and my men are due any time, now, 
and the chances are it’ll be quiet as a mill- 
pond all night. I just wanted to get you 
away because there was no use in your 
knowing anything about it; that’s all. You 
mustn’t be nervous. I give you my word—” 
“I wasn’t thinking about myself,” said 
his wife. “Amazing as that statement must 
sound to you,’—her voice was bitter,—“I 
was not, at that particular moment, thinking 
about myself. I was thinking about you.” 
“Oh, good Lord, you mustn't bother 
about me,” said Bill Gordon embarrassedly. 
“I'm all right! Why, I’ve been in this game 
for months now, and not a scratch! No, 
I'm only sorry to have you annoyed; that’s 
all. —Oh, Maggie, rush that supper, will 


you? I’m starved!” 
HE ran up the stairs with the bags, and 
when he came down again, he reso- 
lutely refused to talk further about the 
matter. It was all right. There was noth- 
ing to worry about. She was perfectly safe, 
and could go to sleep in peace, and he was 
all right. The chances were she wouldn't 
hear a sound. And in the morning he'd hike 
to Donlan’s and telephone for a car to take 
her out—better still, bring Donlan back with 
his team and drive her to the Junction. 

“But I can’t stop thinking about it, even 
if you wont tell me anything,” said Gene- 
vieve rebelliously. “I want to know—” 

“Oh, please!” he urged. “Let’s talk about 
something else—anything! It’s—pretty won- 
derful to have you up here, you know, and 
as long as I honestly tried to get you away,” 
—he was actually boyish about it,—“‘why, 
I’m going to enjoy it! It’s an age since 
you've been up here, isn't it? Old place 
look natural?” 

“Yes, it looks natural,” said Genevieve 
“Your father’s gun over the mantel—the one 
you taught me to shoot with.” She shiv- 
ered reminiscently. “And your mother’s 
Bible on the table. Nothing is changed, Bill, 
except—”’ 

“Well, I like things the way they always 
were,” he cut in hastily. “One part sen- 
timentality and two parts Scotch stubborn- 
ness, I dare say. The woods are gorgeous 
now, aren’t they? You noticed, driving 
up?” The room was rapidly filling with 
dusk, and he interrupted himself to light the 
lamp on the table. 

“Nothing is changed, except ourselves,” 
she went determinedly back to it. “Bill, 
that’s what I came up here to think over— 
to talk over.” 

“Wick wants rubbing down,” he said in- 
distinctly, his back toward her. “Showing 
her age, old Maggie—doesn’t keep things 
up the way she used to. Still, it’s amazing 
the amount of work—” 

“Bill!” She rose and went close to him, 
and her voice was sharp with feeling. 
“We've got to have it out! Oh, I know 
your views, your principles, but I can’t stand 
this sort of life any longer. And—and | 
don’t have to stand it. There’s a way out 
for me, if I want to take it. I’m not sure. 
That’s why I came away from everything, 
and everybody, up here to the quiet woods 
and to you, to make up my mind.” 
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He did not answer, and it was too dark w 
to see his face clearly, but she could sense 
his tension. She went on: 

“I don’t mean—you see, I haven't made 
up my mind, yet, and I want to do— 
I want to be— Oh, Bill, aren't you going 
to help me? We've got to be big and broad 
and modern about this thing! I’ve tried—” 


HE dour voice of Maggie announced | 

supper, and Gordon caught thankfully | 
at the interruption. “All right, Maggie! | 
Coming!” He stepped quickly toward the | 
dining-room door and spoke to his wife over | 
his shoulder. “Come along, please, Gene- 
vieve. Can't we have this talk—if we must | 

afterward ?” 

She was conscious of a sense of let-down, 
of anticlimax; she was very tired. 

When she did not speak, Gordon came 
wiftly back to her and put his hands on | 
her shoulders. “Please—Genevieve? I—it’s 
months since we've had a quiet meal to- 
gether—alone!” The words came haltingly, 
huskily. “Just for half an hour, couldn't 
it be as if—” 

A stone crashed through the window and 
ust grazed Genevieve’s temple, falling 
heavily at her feet, and she cried out. 

He flung an arm about her as she swayed. 
Genevieve, are you hurt ?” he cried, holding 
ver, drawing her nearer to the light. “Gene- 
vieve, did it touch you?” 

“I don't think so,” she said uncertainly, 
putting her hand to her head. “But—what 
s it? Who could—” She pulled away from | 
him and swooped downward. “Oh, there’s 

paper round it—a note!” 

“Give it to me!” Gordon commanded. 

“No—not till I’ve read it! Maggie,”— | 
the old servant had hurried in and stood 
staring at them,—‘“turn up this lamp!” She 
fended him off. “No, 1 tell you! I’m going 
to know the truth!” She unwrapped the 
half-sheet of soiled paper and smoothed it, 
but the Scotchwoman, trembling, clumsy, 
turned the wick down instead of up, and 
the room was in darkness save for the low | 
fire on the hearth. Genevieve stifled a 
scream, and Gordon swore under his breath, 
groping his way to the table, and in the 
seconds which intervened before he struck 
his match and the flame crawled slowly 
round the wick, an owl hooted somewhere 
near the house, twice, and three times, and 
then twice again. 
The thing was a palpable imitation, eerie, 
nerve-racking. Genevieve’s hands shook so | 
that she could hardly hold the paper steady | [| ~*~ _ ss et 

enough to read it. It was a penciled scrawl, | oe 

“Vu tel ware is Boos pretty quik not yu 

get troble” : By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. SPARK PLUG 

It was not signed. Seltinetryction Goutes for Ravaneed Pianiae''Lecrs | Visible Flash 
“Chippewa Joe,” Gordon said contemp- | 67 nen Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, a 

tuously, taking it from her. “It’s a little | o teem Rn yg Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings 
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ness, Genevieve; you see that, of course 
This half-breed who slashed my tires, who 
wrote the note and threw the stone, is a 
hard customer, but he will do nothing more 
drastic than he has done without authority 
from his principal. And his principal—the 
higher-up we've been after for months 
prefers not to use violence. That is quite 
clear and quite certain; he has had ample 
opportunity to prove the contrary. I suc- 
ceeded last night, with the help of one of 
my men, in getting hold of a big consign- 
ment of stuff which had been slipped over 
the border to him, and in hiding it. Chip- 
pewa Joe, who fell down on his job, is 
naturally poisonous; it will finish him with 
his chief. I sent my man to report, and he 
will be back with reinforcements—Federal 
officers—during the night. We may hear the 
truck at any time now. On the other hand. 
we may hear the other gentleman's truck,”"— 
he grinned hearteningly at her,—‘‘so we shall 
not rush out with cries of welcome until we 
are entirely sure. It is, frankly, an un 
pleasant situation, but I am speaking with 
absolute honesty when I tell you that there 
is no actual danger. And now—we'll have 
supper !” 


UT Genevieve could not rise to that 

There were no shades to lower over the 
dining-room windows, only old-fashioned 
drapes at the sides; she could not endure it 
She was quite right, he agreed with her 
comfortably; he had forgotten about the 
windows; it would be silly to invite another 
of Joe’s missiles, wouldn’t it? They would 
have supper right where they were, before 
the fire! He helped Maggie to set a small 
table and made three trips with trays, and 
presently he was eating with the appetite of 
a schoolboy, and she was wondering whether 
she should have the talk with him then, and 
deciding against it. It would be rather 
needless cruelty to spoil hissupper. And after 
it was cleared away, and he had lighted 
his pipe and dropped to the hearthrug. 
clasping his knees with his long arms and 
staring comtentedly into the flames, it still 
seemed an inopportune moment. He might 
reasonably be admitted to have enough of 
unpleasantness on his mind for one evening 
Tomorrow, after his men had come, after 
this frightful tension was relieved— 


“Are you frightfully tired?’ He looked 
up at her wistfully. “Of course, if you are, 
you could go up at once, but if you 


wouldn’t mind staying for a little while, it 
would be—it would be pretty wonderful!” 
The clumsy and boyish expression he had 
used before. “I’m dead for sleep, but I'm 
not going to waste a minute of you!” 

She settled softly back in the worn old 
armchair, giving herself over to the warmth 
of the fire, to that other warmth, subtler. 
more pervading and penetrating. “Good 
heavens! One couldn't sleep tonight, with 
I'll sit here 
for a while if you'll tell me more about it 
all. I want to know about it—about ev- 
erything.” 

“You do, honestly?” The firelight gave a 
ruddier color to his lean face. “Well, per- 
haps it will amuse you. But if you'd rather 
read, I had a lot of books sent up last 
week and—” 

“I'd rather listen,” she said definitely 
leaning a little forward. The light from 
the leaping flames played on her silver hair, 
but her face was in shadow. She was glad 
of that; it must show, during that unemo- 
tional, unemphasized recital, too much of 
what she was feeling. Bobby Devlin had 
wanted her to feel instead of think, hadn't 
he? What a day! The bitter self-arraign 
ment of the morning, the hectic hours with 
the man who wanted to take her to the 
dim temples and the burning sands, the 
transitions of the afternoon and evening 
And here they sat, now, Darby and Joan 
before the hearth fire, the woman with the 
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honest gray hair and the henna heart, and 
the grave Scotchman whom she had about 
made up her mind to leave forever. Well, 
why need this change anything? [If his life 
was so full and running over with this new 
work, wouldn’t she mean less than ever to 
him? Wouldn’t he miss her less? See and 
—- by contrast her worthlessness beside 
him 

Swiftly, as if in answer to her unuttered 
thought, he leaned forward and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and dropped it into the 
pocket of his shabby tweed coat. “That's 
all,” he said unsteadily, huskily. “I can't 
spin it out any longer, even to keep you 
sitting there, the way I’ve—imagined you— 
time and again, night after night.” His face 
was working strangely; he shut his eyes very 
tight and passed the back of his hand across 
them, and Genevieve felt sudden tears sting- 
ing her own eyes. 

“Sorry! I didn’t mean to make you—” 
Swiftly, clumsily, still on his knees, he 
plunged toward her, and buried his face in 
her lap. “It’s—it’s been so darn lone- 
some—” he muttered. “His shoulders shook, 
and his arms, groping, went round her. 


[* was twenty past two by her wrist-watch 
when she crept downstairs and felt her 
way to the center-table and lighted the 
lamp. She left him asleep. It was incredible, 
but he was asleep, flung face downward, fuliy 
dressed, across the bed, his pistol on the 
table beside it. “I wont really sleep,” he 
had said, “but I'll just shut my eyes a min- 
ute—if you'll stay here with me. It’s nearly 
forty-eight hours since I’ve had a wink.” 
Almost instantly, after one long relaxing 
sigh like a tired dog’s, he had sunk into a 
deep pool of slumber. The amazing, boyish, 
childike simplicity of him! Staring into 
the bright face of danger, on the apex of a 
tremendous emotional scene, he could still 
sleep! 

She had sat beside him, wide-eyed, think- 
ing, thinking; it was the most constructive 
thinking she had ever done in her life. He 
was utterly content, utterly confident; he 
faced the future—their future—fearlessly ; 
but she was not so sure. She would stay 
with him; that was beyond question. He 
wanted her, hungrily, humbly; he needed 
her. 
him to be despising her, he had kept her 
enshrined. The thing was incontestable; if 
he cared like that, he should have her. She 
would give him the gift of herself over again, 
unstintedly; but she knew, even as she re- 
solved it, that the exaltation of the moment 
would not be with her always. There was 
something of a revival about it, an ecstasy 
which was compounded of remorse and ten- 
derness and a touch of hysteria; and that 
would pass, presently. Bill, old Bill, lover 
and conqueror of this high instant, would 
sag again into the comfortable commonplace 
—the downright district attorney who liked 
shabby tweeds and a shabby old farmhouse. 
And she was the exquisite hedonist of the 
black-and-orange beach bungalow—of the 
henna heart! No matter; she would stand 
by. This night had irrevocably committed 
her to that. As for Bobby Devlin—she 
realized that she was shivering, and she 
crossed to the hearth and stirred the embers 
to a warming blaze. That was what it was 
to be for her—the comfortable glow of the 
fireside instead of the burning sands! 

Here in the prim sitting-room where ev- 
erything was as it had always been—his 


mother’s Bible on the table, his father’s gun | 


above the mantel—she decided that, defi- 
nitely and forever. The years which she 
had told Bobby Devlin ought to be husband 
years would be husband years, after all. 
She was still wearing the Chinese crystal 
charm inside her knitted sports-frock, and 
she unfastened the clasp and held it in her 
hand, staring down at it rather wistfully. 
“May you live a thousand years and never 


All this time, when she had supposed | 
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Once-Upon-a- Time 


NCE upon 2 


time a Poet cast a beautifully 


fragrant flower into a gleaming bowl of magic 


waters. 


Whereupon there breathed a perfume so 
subtle it summoned the silver-throated thrush to sing 


of memory in moonlit gardens. 


Centuries later a Parisian Parfumer with the soul of a Poet 


recaptured this magic odeur and called it Lablache after a potently 


beautiful French woman. 
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After Reading or 
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be sick or sorry!” With a shamefaced sense 
of drama she flung it into the fireplace and 
heard the thin, flat tinkle of its breaking. 
The silence seemed stiller than ever, then, 
by contrast; and nervous fear, sidetracked 
by her personal problems, laid hold of her 
again. The half-breed, Chippewa Joe, would 
do nothing worse than he had done without 
authority from his principal, Bill had said, 
and his Federals would be there by day- 
light at latest. But suppose Joe was des- 
perate—suppose others of his gang came— 
suppose— Bill ought to be awake and on 
guard; he hadn’t meant to sleep. She must 
call him! Two steps toward the stairs, and 
she halted again; he was so pathetically 
weary, and he would rouse at the faintest 
sound; her terror must not cheat him of 
this fragment of rest. The thing was to get 
hold of her silly nerves, and the night would 
pass somehow, and there would be the sound 
of Bill's men coming at dawn, just like a 
stage scene, like a moving picture—rescue, 
on the wings of the morning ! 

With a faint, quizzigal grimace, she sat 
down at the table and pulled Mother Gor- 
don’s old Bible toward her and opened it 
at the marker of tattered purple ribbon. 
Yes; she had heard her read that psalm 
often enough, in the dim old days: “He 
shall cover thee with His feathers and under 
His wings shalt thou trust.” The rough 
Scotch burr on the R’s—“cover-r-r,” the old 
woman had said. “Thou shalt not be afraid 
for the terror by night.” Was there actually 
a faith so sturdy and strong that it sur- 
mounted terrors like the terror of this night ? 
“Neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling. .... He shall give His angels 
charge over thee.” Did old Bill believe this 
too, as his mother had believed before him? 
When he wakened, she would read it to him 
—the thing fitted in so marvelously. “J 
will be with him in trouble. .... I will 
deliver him—” 


ENEVIEVE GORDON sat staring into 

the fire, curiously calmed and a little 
scornful of herself that she should be. The 
fire was burning low now, and it was utterly, 
almost appallingly still. Then, out of the still- 
ness, the false owl’s-call came again—twice, 
and three times, and then twice. 

She was on her feet, her heart hammer- 
ing. Steps above; Bill had heard it too. 
Bill was awake; he was up. He would— 

There were the sounds of an overturned 
chair, of trampling feet, of a struggle, of 
voices lifted, a sharp cry— 

She had opened the window—the window 
with the gnarled old tree close beside it— 
before she had slipped away and left her 
husband asleep. She had done it! And 
while she sat there reading promises of 
safety, they had climbed up and in..... 
Halfway up the stairs she was forced back— 
two dim figures above her, dragging a third. 

“It’s all right, Genevieve,” said her hus- 
band’s voice, breathless, reassuring. “Go 
down! It’s all right.” 

Dumbly, in a daze, she obeyed him, re- 
treating before them. Bill’s arms were bound 
behind him, and there was an ugly bruise 
on his forehead. The two men, a villainous- 
looking half-breed and a man in smart golf 
clothes with a gay silk handkerchief mask- 
ing his face, forced him into a chair and 
secured him there. 

“It’s all right, Genevieve,” Bill said again. 
“Don’t be—” 





“FLAPPING WINGS” 
Under that title has been written one 
of the most poignant stories that this or 
any other magazine has ever published. 
It is the story of a man’s consuming 
jealousy of his wife, and enough fur- 
ther is said when it is stated that the 
author is RITA WEIMAN 
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“All right—w'en you tal us ware ees 
boos!” Chippewa Joe snarled. 

Gordon laughed. 

The half-breed made a savage lunge at 
him, checking at a gesture from the masked 
man. “Pret’ soon you laugh ozzer side you’ 
face!” He wheeled—to confront the old 
Scotchwoman entering from the dining-room, 
her face livid with rage and fear, a hatchet 
in her hand. Wordlessly he flung himself 
upon her, wrenched her wavering weapon 
from her grasp and pushed her into a closet, 
locking the door and pocketing the key. 

“Cut out the rough stuff, Joe,” said Bill 
levelly. “It wont get you anywhere, and it 
will count against you later on.” He turned 
his head and looked at the man whose face 
was hidden. “Tell him to go easy, Devlin.” 

“Devlin! Not—not—”’ Genevieve cried 
out as if she had been struck. 

“Sorry, Genevieve,” said her husband. “I 
know he’s been hanging on the edge of 


your set, but you'd have known it soon, 
anyway. Yes, it’s Bobby Devlin, society 
hanger-on, lounge-lizard, poor as a church 


rat for years, but pretty prosperous since 
he’s turned gentleman bootlegger!” 

“I don’t believe it!” Her blue eyes blaz- 
ing in her white face, she sprang at him, 
jerking away the smart silk handkerchief 
and falling back from him, sick with the 
revelation. “You!” 

His eyes shifted, and he was hotly flushed. 
“I'm sorry, God knows I’m sorry to drag 
you into this,” he said miserably. “I never 
dreamed of your being here. You said—” 

“You said you'd be in Philadelphia to- 
night! Oh!” The whole thing flashed into 
her vision, into her comprehension, vivid as 
a picture on the screen, and the horror and 
disgust which rose within her were so great 
that they fused into an actual physical 
nausea and faintness so that she swayed on 
her feet. “ ‘One more big deal,’ you said—” 

“Genevieve,”—her husband’s voice was 
urgent and anxious,— “I wish you would go 
upstairs and stay until—” 

“Please do!” Devlin echoed him, crossing 
to her and laying a persuasive hand on her 
arm. There was chivalry almost possessive 
in tone and gesture. “I'd give my right 
hand to have kept you out of this!” 

Genevieve jerked herself furiously free of 
his touch. “I don’t want to be out of it, if 
my husband is in!” 


HEY seemed, in that moment, as com- 

pletely alone as they had been in his 
motor in the morning; there was no aware- 
ness of the old Scotchwoman locked in the 
closet, of the glowering half-breed, of the 
man pinioned to the chair. Their eyes held, 
searching and plumbing each other's depths; 
and the woman, remembering, crimsoned to 
the silver line of her hair. But she sensed, 
even in that tense and tragic instant, that 
she had come at last and irrevocably to her 
crossroad; it went beyond person to prin- 
ciple; it was giving up the painted meadows 
and setting her face toward the rugged up- 
lands. She walked across the room and 
stood beside her husband’s chair with one 
hand resting on his shoulder. 

The emotion drained swiftly out of Dev- 
lin’s face. “So?” He expelled a long breath, 
and when he spoke again, his voice was thin 
and colorless. “Do you know where the 
stuff is?” When ‘she shook her head in 
vehement denial, he met it with a close- 
clipped smile. “That is—unfortunate. If 
you did, I’m sure you would see the wisdom 
of telling us.” 

“What do you mean? 
going to do?” 

He shrugged. “I hope we shall not be 
obliged to do anything. Gordon is not a 
fool. He knows that Joe, here, is an ugly 
customer; he gets his cut,—a fat one— 
and he isn’t going to give up till he gets 
the stuff.” 

Chippewa Joe took three gliding, stealthy 
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steps forward. “I got fire outside,’ he said 
softly. “All ready—jus’ light—” 

She thought shé, must have screamed, be- 
cause she found her hand pressed hard over 
her mouth, and Bill was saying: “It’s all 
right, Genevieve! Cheap melodrama; that’s 
all! If you’d just go upstairs and stay—” 

She heard her own voice, then, talking 
to Devlin, accusing him, pleading with him, 
denouncing him, but the words were not of 
her choosing; they poured out in a mass 
which seared her lips and left her shaking 
and breathless. 

“Get this,” said Devlin impassively: “We 
have our truck; if we can locate the stuff, 
we'll make our get-away; but his men are 
due any minute, and we've got to work 
fast. You’re not a fool. You know I've 
got everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 
For the fraction of a second his eyes met 
hers again. “I’ve lost everything already. 
Joe, take him out!” 

Genevieve Gordon was not a fainting 
woman; she had never lost consciousness in 
her life, but at that moment smothering 
waves of dizziness, of nausea, of biinding 
bewilderment rose and rolled over her. It 
was not by visual sense that she was aware 
of the three struggling figures lurching 
through the door; the old familiar room 
reeled crazily before her eyes. It was only 
by a frantic effort of her will that she kept 
herself from swooning and set her unsteady 
feet to the task of following after them. 

“Go back!” Her husband’s voice was im- 
perative. “It’s all right! Go back, Gene- 
vieve! You only make it harder—” Some- 
thing cut into his sentence, and a little fire 
leaped into bright being. 


Ga swayed then, and crumpled to the 
floor, but she caught hold of the table 
and dragged herself up to her knees. If 
Mother Gordon were there, his mother, the 
mother who had made him “gude,”—too 
good, too brave, too splendidly reckless,— 
she would do something—she would save 
him! But the wife who couldn’t even make 
him happy— The old Scotch mother would 
have prayed, but the wife could not pray. 

.. The words would not come..... 
What had she just read, there in the worn 
old book? She clutched madly at floating 
fragments of memory—“angels—fortress— 
terror by night—I will deliver him.” 

Devlin’s voice sounded clearly: “Come 
across, Gordon! Don't be a fool!” And 
Chippewa Joe’s: “Ah, now you feel—nice 
‘ot, eh?” 

A groan, close-lipped, smothered. 
devil! You'll pay for—” 

Her eyes, roaming wildly, came to rest 
on his father’s gun above the mantel. “J 
will deliver him.” Genev.eve Gordon got 
swiftly and steadily to her feet, and hurried 
across the room, reached upward, and moved 
steadily, swiftly to the open door. They 
were bending over him; when they straight- 
ened up—when they stepped back! 

She had never in all her days known such 
a consciousness of power and competence. 
“I will deliver him!” The _half-breed 
dropped at the first shot, and the man in 
the good-looking golf clothes at the second, 
crying out, staggering, sinking to a sitting 
posture and then slumping forward on his 
face. She ran out of the house to her hus- 
band and dragged him back from the hungry 
little fire, and covered his red wound with 
her breast, soothing him, mothering him. 

One of the figures on the ground close by 
writhed and twisted and moaned, and one 
was still, and over the noise of the groaning 
and her husband’s broken words sounded the 
distant honk of a motor-horn, hearty and 
loud and reassuring. 


Another of Ruth Comfort Mitch- 
ell’s vivid and unusual stories will 
appear in an early issue. Be on the 


lookout for it. 
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Armand Cold 
is kind to your 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
Armand’s origination, dense 
and very fine, always $1.00 a 
box. Armand Peridore is a 
light-weight face powder to be 
put on quickly, also $1.00 a box. 
Armand Bouquct is a medium 
dense face wder, greatly 
favored, soc Fay . Clip the 
coupon and send it “with ten 
cents for guest-room boxes of 
Cold Cream Powder and Peri- 
dore. Mention the tint you 
wish. Address Armand—Des 
Moines; address in Canada, 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, 


Cream Powder 
skin... try it 


ND to your skin in the 
same sense that a be- 
coming hat is kind to your 
face! Armand Cold Cream 
Powder keeps your com- 
lexion looking its very 
loon during a busy day—out- 
of-doors, traveling — under 
artificial light. When prop- 
erly applied,- rubbed in 
thoroughly, it brings out 
the fresh natural color in 
your cheeks, and empha- 
sizes the fine texture of your 
skin. (This is because it is 
so soft and clinging, with a 
magic bit of cold cream in 
it.) . . . And it is kind to 
your skin in another sense. 
It is beneficial to the most 
sensitive skin. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 


Guarantee: No matter where pur- 
chased, if any Armand product does 
not entirely please you, you may take 
it back and your money will be returned. 





Ontario. 


ARMAND—Des Moines O :} 
I enclose ten cents () stamps () coin. Please send me : 
the guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and 
Armand Peridore in the shade checked below. 
White Pink Creme Brunette 
Armand Flame (double brunette) 


Tint Natural 











Horlicks 


e ORIGINAL 
Maited Milk 


Nursing Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 





Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for 
Camp information. Be sure to state location 
desired and age of camper. 

33 West 42nd Street, New York City 








FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 
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“Mentholatum 


Mentholatum Co.,Buffalo, N.Y, Wichita, Kana is 
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we Sure ane Way 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring: 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By Spey most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
pe Meme tae ae, Meng eg This 
simple remedy has been known to fail. 
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Before Your Next 
Permanent “Wave 


Consider this 


OD gsghs in permanent wav- 
ing varies greatly. You 
should know first the method 
that is used. And if it is the 
Frederics Method, you are as- 
sured of a permanent wave of 
utmost beauty,distinction and 


lasting charm. 


It is the method of practically 
all this country’s most note 
experts. Look for the sign be- 
low which identifies these 
better parlors of permanent 
waving. If you do not know 
one, we will gladly send you 
the name of a Frederics 
Method Parlor nearby. 


Free illustrated folder telling how 
to care for your —_——— wave 
and explaining the superiority of 
Frederics Method mailed upon 
request. 


E. Grederics, Inc. 


32 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
FOR THE HAIR 
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WOMEN WHO CARE 
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School Information 
The Rei Book M agazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per 
year. Eaclose stamped return envelope and 
address 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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(Continued from page 69) 


that was perfect with honesty or indiffer- 
ence. A sculptor who saw her resolved to 
perpetuate her in marble. Painters in the 
audience longed to pin her to a canvas like 
a moth of immortal luster. 

Bret’s eyes grew wet with love of her, 
and with pity too, for he knew her well 
enough to see that she was lonely out there, 
and afraid. He wanted to run to her and 
lend her his strength, add his big heart to 
her little heart 

Joel's eyes were dry as fire with a rage 
of love. His kind of pity for her was a 
call to climb to the stage and drive her away 
to a cave of his own. 

After a little pause that seemed to be long, 
Niobe moved, advanced, lifting her knees 
high in a high-stepping thoroughbred action, 
spurning the ground with bare feet. She 
faced sharply the other way, still a marble 
slab in motion 


O she reached the center of the stage, 

where she made a slow turn, holding the 
fruit on high as an offering to the gods. 
With arms extended above to their full 
length, she lifted her right knee as high as 
she could and rose on her left foot, stretch- 
ing herself up atiptoe. 

Abruptly she bent forward in a long arc 
till the basket touched the ground. There 
she laid it down and hurled herself back 
to her first posture. 

Now she circled the basket with a stately 
tread, alternately sweeping her arms toward 
it and toward the gods with a reverent joy. 

Having paid tribute to the deities, she 
danced about the fruit with the lifted breast 
and the liquid poetry of the Grecian art. 
Her mood grew less and less that of the 
priestess; her leaps grew frolicsome, but al- 


| ways with a purity of sculpture. 


At last she flung her hands high again, then 
dipped forward to the ground, seized imagi- 
nary grapes from the basket in a double 
handful and went upward and backward and 
backward till her hair touched the ground 
and her whole profile was an inverted cres- 
cent. Nobody knew the terror that really 
filled that beautiful moon. While she main- 
tained an almost rending pose, she fought a 
sense of death, a crushing weariness that bade 
her sink to the floor and die. Her heart 
seemed to be pounding a hole in her breast, 
and about to leap forth in a gush of blood 
and free her of this fear, this impossible task. 

But she set her teeth and heaved herself 
back slowly till she was erect. That wild 
look of hers, as of a Bacchante, insane with 
the fire of the grape, was not altogether 
mimicry. She was almost a maniac with 
discouragement, fatigue and anxiety for one 
first and final triumph. 

Through the clouds about her came the 
music cue that summoned her to play the 
With a sudden writh- 
like an outcry of the flesh, she began 
the revel. Her hands mimicked the crush- 
ing of the grapes upon her open lips. She 
drained the last drop of their blood and 
paused again to let its fumes imbue her. For 
a moment the music was stilled. The new 
wine was coursing through her veins. 

Faint pipes of Pan began to twang in 
the orchestra; the tipsy girl began to teeter 
and sway, to titter and romp, casting off 
dignity and all thought of formal design. 
She made no sound, but she filled the air 
with a laughter like the music of the spheres 
which is so vast, so all-pervasive that we 
cannot hear it. 

She grew more and more mad, took long 
leaps tremendous for height and length. 
Thrusting one foot as far forward as she 
could, she bent till her knees seemed almost 
to drum against her chin. Then prancing 
madly, she began to kick at the back of 
her head, till her curls were shaken by her 


ing 


heels. No one could have imagined that she 
had ever come by this ease through such 
hours of pain. 

At last she began to circle the whole stage, 
to whirl and whirl as a planet might spin 
on itself r.and its orbit. The eye could 
hardly follow her, so fierce was her velocity 
She was blurred into a triple figure, a spin 
dle awhir. 

And now her heart began to give out. 
Only her brave mind kept her on her feet, 
till she had drifted backward to the basket 
of grapes. 

Here she began to swirl again in a mael- 
strom of herself till in an expiring flare of 
dizziness she swooned backward to the floor, 
sprawled in a long splendor of beauty, her 
hair flowing out beyord her 

The supreme abandon of the dance had 
broken up the reserve of the audience. The 
turbulence of the music disordered every soul 
that could surrender itself to another's art 
The whole audience was in festival, and 
when Niobe fell, it rose and cheered, de- 
manding more and more of her. 

The cheers stopped as if a hand had been 
laid on the mouth of the people. Niobe 
did not rise and bow. It suddenly occurred 
to the crowd that she had fainted. It was 
not the imagined prophetess of the grape, but 
the girl herself, the artist, that swooned. 

The fall was actually a part of the dance, 
the climax of it. Kaledin had planned that 
the nymph should fall as Niobe had fallen; 
but he did not mean that she should be so 
possessed with the frenzy that she should 
indeed expire. He did not foresee that her 
heart would break down and stop. 

He stood in the wings now, waiting for 
her to stand up and accept her tribute from 
the public. He hissed at her: 

“Get op, my dear! Get op now!” 

But she did not stir. She lay alone in 
the center of the big stage, while ten thou- 
sand eyes fed on her beauty and everybody 
applauded her, but one man. 

In a frenzy as great as Niobe’s, in a 
drunkenness as deep as she had pretended, 
Joel felt the call to save her by destroying 


her, if need be. He rose, dashed to the 
edge of the stage, clambered over and 
stepped in the trough of the footlights. He 


splintered several glass bulbs under his hasty 
feet, then stalked like a maniac monk across 
the bare floor to where Niobe lay, and 
towering above her, snarled: 

“Give me your hand, and I will lift you 
up and take you home.” 

But she did not hear him. 
see him. 


She did not 


F Joel had been in evening clothes like 

most of the audience, or had wavered in 
his gait, there would have been Olympic 
laughter over his drunken folly. But Joel 
was roughly clad, and his hair was tousled, 
and he went to Niobe with the directness 
of an anarchist or a maniac. And that petri 
fied the crowd with dread. 

When the unconscious Niobe failed to rise 
at his command, Joel reached down, caught 
her by the wrist and tried to lift her to 
her feet. But her body hung back limp 
and disordered, and his anger changed to 
fear. She must have died, then? 

He looked about at the intent thousands 
massed in the coliseum back of him. Man 
were standing; all were staring. What could 
he do? 

He looked again at Niobe. She began to 
stir drowsily. She was alive. Therefore he 
could hate her again. It is licit to berate 
the living. 

“Get up!” he growled. “Get up, you 
hussy! And put on your clothes.” 

The tone and the words bewildered her 
She was not used to that inflection of re- 
proach. She lifted herself to one elbow and 
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stared up at him, frowned. Had a new serv- 
ant wakened her rudely? 

She saw the audience. Then she was not 
in bed! For the first time, being out of 
character, she felt her nakedness. It was ap- 
propriate that a Bacchante of eld should 
come back to life in a state of nature, but 
it was not permissible for too much of Miss 
Niobe Fenn to be seen of the multitude. 

Still, pride was an instinct long ingrained, 
and no matter what she did, she could not 
accept criticism, especially not from her in- 
feriors. Without realizing just who it was, 
she glared at Joel with a resentment that 
whetted his own anger. He raised his hand 
threateningly and snarled: 

“Get up, I tell you, before I drag you out 
of here by the hair of your head.” 

Automatically her muscles recoiled from 
beneath his imminence and slipped her back 
to escape the blow. But the effort exhausted 
her so that she fell back in another swoon, 
an oblivion that drowned even her memory. 

In a moment Joel’s uplifted gesture of 
threat had released Kaledin from his taut 
attitude of suspense. His muscles uncoiled 
like springs. He crossed the stage with 
the amazing strides that had made him 
famous, launched himself in air, and landed 
on Joel like a cougar pouncing from a tree. 

Joel went over in a daze and defended 
himself in vain from the wildcat assault of 
Kaledin, who throttled, beat, kicked, and 
might have killed him if a policeman and a 
fireman had not broken through the doors 
that gave on the stage and rescued Joel 
from the mob that Kaledin had made of 
himself by his unrivaled agility. 


ND now the audience was in uproar. 
4 & Women shrieked; men shouted. Num- 
bers of men from sheer rhapsody of mob- 
emotion began to fight total strangers in 
couples and in knots all about the temple 
of art, while Kaledin picked Niobe up and 
carried her into the dressing-room 

Bret Rattoon was beside himself. He had 
been frozen with terror when Niobe lay still. 
He had gone scarlet with wrath when he 
recognized Joel as the fanatic who invaded 
the stage. He had cast about at once for a 
shortcut to the stage. To run back to the 
front stairway and down the main aisle 
would have taken too long. To jump over 
the edge of the balcony would have been 
to break both his own bones and those of 
the people beneath. 

Besides, Lydia was clinging to him with 
hands like claws, and he could not disen- 
gage them without hurting her. 

He was so far away and so futile that he 
could only blaspheme. When he saw the 
foreigner Kaledin do what he himself wanted 
to do, he was frantic. Be ripped Lydia's 
hands free, hurdled the low gate of the box 
and ran for the stairway, shoving aside the 
people who were pouring into the corridor. 

Down the aisle he tore a path for him- 
self by ruthlessly bowling aside all obstacles. 
When he reached the stage, Joel had been 
carried off by the policeman and the fire- 
man, and Kaledin was trying to quiet the 
audience with a speech: 

“Ladeez and gentlamens, please to resume 
your seats. Mees Fenn is all right. She 
was choost a leetle overcomed by emo-zhun, 
and the strange man is some poor harmless 
loonattic who is safe now in the hands of 
the polices. 

“I regret the leetle contretemps, and I beg 
you should be so kind to be seatet and per- 
mit the program to proceed. Thenk you so 
mooch !” 

Everybody applauded, laughed and sat 
down. It was Bret’s turn to be the only 
one standing. He hurried around the pro- 
scenium to the stage door and vanished 
within in search of Niobe. 

Kaledin, the excellent general of emotions, 
had the presence of mind to change his 
program and regain his lost audience. See- 
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A skin and complexion glowing with the ex- 
quisite charm of youthful freshness. A beauty so 
fascinating as to compel the instant admiration of 


all. Let Gouraud’s Oriental Cream show you how 
easy, how quickly, you can give to your appear- 
ance this alluring subtile touch. 


Gouraups 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


** Beauty’s Master Couch” 


renders an even, soft, delicate appearance to the face, 
neck, arms, shoulders or hands, an indispensable service 
for evening affairs. Its effect is both astringent and anti- 
septic, making it invaluable in cases of complexion blem- 
ishes, wrinkles and flabbiness. Made in three shades— 
white, flesh and rachel. 

Send 50c for a special assortment of 


Gouraud’s Toilet Preparations or 10c for 
trial size of Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 

















The Children’s Summer 


The problem of a happy summer for both parents and children 
is to put the children in a good summer camp. Assured of the 
right environment for your children, you are free of all worry, 
to travel or spend the season at the resorts you most enjoy. 
Camps insure the children’s health, develop character and self- 
reliance, teach sports, sportsmanship and many useful accom- 
plishments. Dr. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, endorses the organized camp as “‘the most important step 
in education that America has given the world.” 

Over 400 camps have been visited by the personnel of our 
Camp Department. We also have first-hand information on 
many others in all parts of the country. Camps open July first. 
The best always fill early. Important for you to decide now. 


If you desire expert assistance in selecting a camp for your child, this really 
remarkable collection of information is at your disposal without charge. 


Write me fully about your boy or girl, the location and the kind of camp 
and activities you want. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 
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33 West 42nd St. - New York City 
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My Hands 


Ever Soft and Young 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


I am a stage star. I wash my hands 20 
times a day in all sorts of water. You 
who wash dishes, clothes, ete. don’t attack 
the skin as I do. 

Yet my hands are soft and smooth, They 
are girlish hands. They form one of my 
chief attractions. 

I spent 25 years to find a lotion which 
would do that. I tried numberless kinds— 
almost everything that experts submitted. 
But I have only lately found my ideal. 
Now I offer it to all women, as I do with 
every great help I have found. I supply 
it to all druggists and toilet counters un- 
der the name Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
Youth Hand Lotion. It is made in the 
laboratory which evolved it, exactly as I 
use it. 

I ask you to try it. Apply it at night and 
see what a change comes by morning. Ap- 
ply it whenever your hands touch water 
which may harden or dry or chap them 
Use it to keep your hands looking as 
young and soft and tender as your face. 

I will mail you a sample of my Youth 
Lotion free if you will send this coupon. 
Do that, for your own sake. Learn the 
best that I have found in many years oi 
searching. Clip coupon now. 





Trial Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper 912 RB 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
I want to try Youth Hand Lotion. 
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typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 
Direct to you from the 
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tory in the world by our money saving meth: 
So small that 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sesmeii thst 


1 vtice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Fairs. 2 


system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
tauning. 


wat the typewriter industry both instructive and entertain 








Act Today! 
Mail 
Coupon 





Shipman Ward 
Mfg. Company free o 

220 Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 
Montrose & Kavenswood Aves., Chicago 
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| hear his side of it. 





ing Ariadna Nabokova standing in restless | 


idleness whiling away the time till her turn | 


was reached, Kaledin beckoned her and said: 
“You go on now.” 
“But no, not yet.” 
“Now!” he thundered, and calling across 
the stage to the orchestra for the Russian 


music, he seized Nabokova by the waist and | 
held her tight, whipping her to a frenzy by 


an insult for her own sake: 

“Dense now as never, you beggar, or you 
dense no more for me. Go!” 

He caught her in the hollow of his arm 
and skirled her out on the stage like a discus 

It was just the chord to strike. The au- 
dience had been carried to heights of Ar 
cadian ecstasy by Niobe’s beauty and her 
classic dithyrambic revelry. Joel had broken 
in with a griding dissonance. Now Nabo- 
kova smote the quivering strings with a 
barbaric delirium. 

From her tawny hair to her scarlet boots 
she was a Russian chaos. Her flowered 
skirts whipped about her; her white blouse 
rippled in the gale of her own vertiginous 


speed; and the red ribbons in her braided 


hair were tongues of flame. 

She danced a drunken hopak, and her ex- 
citement broke forth in sharp yips and yelps, 
till she seemed to be very Russia in revolu- 
tion upon revolution. 

The audience caught her devil-possessed 
enthusiasm and yet paid homage to the art, 
the vast dexterity of her interpretation. 
When she retreated panting to the door, 
pandemonium broke loose. 


TIOBE lay stretched on a couch in the 
dressing-room, with Bret kneeling by 
her. The thunderous triumph of the peasant 
from the steppes was the final blow. Niobe 
had been supreme for a moment, and her su- 
premacy had been forgotten in a moment. 
She sighed: 

“La reine est morte, vive la reine! Ive 
danced my last. I'll never dance again.” 

Unconsciously her words fell into meter 
and rhymed like an epitaph. This surprised 
her, but as if a passing bell had tolled. 

Bret, who had so bitterly opposed her 
dancing, could not be glad that it was over. 
Her grief was his, as was her happiness. He 
protested as stoutly as he could: 

“Of course you will! You were marvel- 
ous tonight. Nobody in the world ever 
danced so beautifully, or looked as beau- 
tiful.” 

She patted his cheek in a kind of fare- 
well, and turned her face to the wall to be 
alone in the death of a high desire. 

She had not yet learned of Joel's out- 
break. Bret had guessed at once that she 
was unaware of it, but when Kaledin bus- 
tled in with his sympathy and his praise for 
Niobe, his indignation at the savage who 
had profaned his sacred recital startled her. 

Niobe asked questions and marveled at 
what she heard. She had been as it were 
asleep during a thunderstorm. Kaledin, the 
girls, the male dancers, the musicians and 
Lydia and various friends who flocked back 
to smother Niobe with praise and with sym- 
pathy, all poured out wrath against Joel. 

Only one person forbore to denounce him, 
and that was Bret who saw that she was 
growing increasingly curious about Joel, that 
she was unable to conceal a desire to 
He could almost see be- 
neath her brows her brain working with the 
thought that Joel must have cared about her 
vastly to defy the world as he had. 

When Bret and Lydia got Niobe home at 
last and safe in bed, and she bade them good 
night, Bret felt in her very farewell to him 
a vague absent-mindedness. . Her thoughts 
were on Joel. 

She kissed Bret and patted his cheek, but 
he winced when she murmured: 

“You’re wonderfully good to me, Bret, 
wonderfully kind.” 

And he laughed: 
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Have You Tried 
Our Marvelous New Waterproof 


LIQUID 
MAYBELLINE 


We have at last succeeded in formulating an 
eyelash and eyebrow darkener that is abso- 
lutely waterproof. It makes the eyelashes 
appear naturally dark, long and luxuriant. 
Though you may weep or be caught in the 
rain it positively will not run, smear or be ef- 
fected in ary way, yet it is perfectly harmless. 
f your declan has not already stocked our 
new “LIQUID MAYBELLINE” ask him to 
get it for you, or if you desire we will send 
postpaid upon receipt of price. Accept only genuine 
“MAYB ** and your satisfaction is assured. 
“LIQUID MAYBELLINE” in bottle—75c 
Solid form “MAY BELLINE” in box—75c 
Either form may be had in Black or Brown 


MAYBELLINE CO.,4750-60 SheridanRd.,Chicago 
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Selecting the School | 


The training, association and 
environment experienced 
during school years lay the 
foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The 
selection of the school best 
suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a 
matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for 
college and for life, but it 
also holds good for schools of 
professional and special 
training. 





a selection, if you do not find 
a school in pages seven to 
twenty which seems to meet 

} your needs. 


Write 
} details, enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and address :— 


| We will gladly help you make 
| 


giving all necessary 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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“If I had only the gift of being uakind to 
you, honey, you’d—well, good night !” 

“I'd what, Bret?” she demanded, clutch- 
ing his lapel eagerly. “I’d what ?” 

“Good night!” he laughed. “I don’t in- 
tend to play into that bounder’s hands by 
even discussing him.” 

She gave him a keen look of homage for 
his intuition, sighed and closed her eyes with 
a sleepy yawn. But he knew, and knew 
that she knew he knew, that she closed her 
eyes to keep him from reading any further 
in them. Surely one has a right to keep 
one’s diary and one’s eyes locked against out- 
side readers. 


Chapter Thirty-three 


There was dismay in heaven among the 
angels there. 

The two spirits who had descended to the 
earth and fastened themselves to the flesh 
were bewildered enough. But they were so 
lost in their own emotions and in the wilder- 
ness of other people that they could not 
know how lost they were. 

They had gone so far astray from ail 
their ideals that the Angel of Indifference 
grew concerned for them, and the Angel of 
Pity was sore put to it not to despise them. 

The Angel of Indifference wondered: 

“What is that thing they call the flesh that 
it so dominates the soul? 

“Coming straight from heaven all pure and 
wise, the angels they call Niobe and Joel 
have already committed half the follies and 
the sins of mankind, and not even escaped 
disgrace and disaster. They have not been 
saved from the most crass of human errors 
by any celestial merit of their own.” 

The Angel of Pity saw that still graver 
perils awaited them, and proposed: 

“Let us seek God and ask Him to recall 
them before they are ruined beyond all sav- 
ing, before they are so stained that when 
they return they will contaminate us and per- 
haps even scatter the contagion about all this 
realm.” 

The Angel of Indifference pleaded: 

“Let us extend their parole a little longer 
and see what happens. I feel for the first 
time the thrill of curiosity. I am consumed 
with curiosity to learn what caused the 
tenant of Niobe to become a dancer, what 
caused the tenant of Joel to be so desperately 
opposed to that silly agility they call an 
art.” 


HE angels who had never known the 

earth-life were no more ignorant of the 
true explanation than the angels in Niobe 
and Joel whe experienced it, but were far 
from explaining it. The difference between 
them was such as we might expect from the 
destinies of one who dwelt in an eagle and 
one who dwelt in a mole. Niobe was for 
the heights, the ecstasies, the lofty colors; 
Joel was for the deeps, the sorrow, the mor- 
bid glooms. The mole despised the eagle 
more than the eagle the mole. And now the 
eagle had broken its wings and fallen, the 
mole was sick. And neither knew yet the 
cause of broken wings or morbid frenzy. 

As soon as Joel found himself in the 
clutches of the ungentle police, the self-satis- 
faction of the martyr failed to sustain him. 
In the acrid cell where he spent the night, he 
condemned himself even more loftily than 
he had condemned Niobe. He saw her now 
as an innocent girl exploiting the charms 
God gave her, and himself as a vicious fool 
who had made a show of himself. 

When he was fetched to court the next 
morning, there was no one to push the case 
against him. Kaledin had no desire to in- 
crease the notoriety the newspapers gave 
him. Niobe was ill in bed at home and un- 
able to prosecute him for assault even if she 
had wanted to; she was so sick of the whole 
business of dancing that she almost agreed 





with Joel in his scorn of it. So the judge | 
sentenced him to thirty days in jail for dis- | 
turbing the peace, then suspended sentence 
during good behavior. 

The reporters who had made front-page 
matter of the scene assailed Joel with ques- 
tions for the follow-up, but he refused to 
talk, and vanished into an obscurity they 
could not penetrate. 


HEN he reached his lodgings, he found 

time to read the headlines in the 
morning papers, and he was bitterly re- 
pentant of his success in spreading Niobe’s 
name across nearly every breakfast-table in 
the country. He could feel the ridicule, the 
scorn, the shame he had brought upon her. 
He blushed with such guilt that his whole 
skin seemed to catch fire. Remorse racked 
his very bones and his every muscle. It 
became a nausea, an actual retching. 

This was followed by a sudden iciness, 
so cold that his teeth rattled, his whole 
frame shook like a loose window-casement 
in a gale. He fell on his bed and piled 
the covers over him, hiding under them as 
if the chill were a pursuing enemy. When 
it seemed that he must congeal or shake | 
himself apart, a rush of fever swept him| 
in a prairie fire. He flung off the covers 
and gasped, his breath coming up hot from | 
the chimney of his throat. Sweat was all 
over him in a dew. Then the dew was 
ice-water, and he froze again and reached 
out for the covers. 

He was so miserable that he longed to kill | 
himself. He meditated dismally on the 
quickest way, the best way to atone for his 
crime against the darling thing he loved and 
had destroyed. His grief welled up till he 
was sobbing aloud. 

Mrs. Sessel, the woman across the hall, 
heard him and wondered. She ventured to 
his door, and listened. It was terrible to 
hear a big man weep. She opened the door 
a little and peered in at him, came to him 
slowly and said: 

“What’s the matter, Mister?” 

He looked up at her through eyes that 
were mere bubbles of tears and could not 
speak. She put her hand on his forehead. | 
It was clammy and wet, then suddenly hot 
and dry. | 

“You're sick!” she said. “You're awful | 
sick. Have you got a doctor?” 

Joel’s teeth chattered so that he could not 
answer, except by a slow shake of his head, 
and the motion hurt him till his features | 
crawled with anguish. | 

She went to her room and telephoned, | 
and by and by a young physician came and 
cross-examined Joel about his tongue, his | 
temperature, his intestines, his multitudinous | 
distresses, and even asked his name. 

“Oh, you're the fella who busted up the 
show at Carnegie last night,” he laughed 
when he heard it. 

“Yes,” Joel shuddered, “and I’m going to 
kill myself as soon as I get strong enough 
to get out of this redhot bed.” 

“Of course you are,” said the Doctor. 
“That's one of the symptoms of influenza. 
The only times I ever thought of it were 
when I had the bug.” 

It humbled Joel somehow to think that 
his lofty remorse, his fierce resolve to ex- 
piate his sin by self-immolation, was only 
the evidence of an invasion of germs. It 
was the foreign immigrants inside his body 
politic, and not himself, that voted for 
suicide. 

The Doctor chattered to Joel about the 
mathematical certainties of self-destruction: 
a definite proportion of the population com- 
mitted suicide in summer; another definite 
percentage in winter; each month had its 
quota. There were*quotas for the differ- 
ent professions, the sexes, the ages; a certain 
number of children turned back into the ob- 
livion they had so recently left, sickened with 
life because their parents scolded them, or 
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Touch your nails 


with beauty 
—the Glazo way 


If all women knew how amazingly 
quick and simple was the Glazo 
manicure, you'd never see any but 
lustrous, beautiful nails, 


There's no waste of time; no harmful 
buffing. A few seconds’ application 
with the handy Glazo brush, a mo- 
ment or so to dry —and presto! your 
nails are gleaming like lustrous pearls! 


Glazo spreads evenly, does not crack, 
ridge or peel, and needs renewing 
only once a week. It keps the nails 
soft and pliant and gives them the 
protection they need. 


Separate Remover for 
Perfect Results 


Glazo is the original Liquid Polish. It comes 
complete with separate remover, which not 
only insures better results but prevents the 
waste that occurs when the Polish itself is 
used as a remover. 

Get Glazo today. It will mean lovely nails 
always, with the minimum of exertion and 
expense. §oc at all counters. 





Nails Stay Polished Longer —No Buffing Necessary 


Try GLAZO Cuticle 
Massage Cream 
It shapes the cuticle and keeps it even and healthy 





For trial sizecompleteGLAZO Manicur- 
ing Outfit, write name and address in 
margin, tear off and mail with roc to 


The Glazo Co., 29 Blair Ave., Cincinnati,O. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


All Mellin’s Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust ap- 
pearance and happy 
dispositions. 

Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 


Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








Fruett A. and Daniel G. Hause, Independence, Mo. ]73 
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they could not pass their examinations. Was 
that not all that grown children did? They 
could not pass their examinations, the tests 
of life, the cruel schoolmasters, the bad 
marks, the ridicule, the contempt? 

The Doctor left Joel some pills and talked 
with the woman from across the hall. She 
did not know the poor fellow, but her hus- 
band was a traveling man and she had 
nothing better to amuse herself with than 
a Samaritanism. So she volunteered to act 
as nurse. 

“It wouldn't hurt if you cleaned up a bit 


while you're at it,” the Doctor said. 
N RS. SESSEL put things in order, 
scrubbed the walls and the floor and 
cooked for a total stranger. She accepted 
every unpleasant office of a wife and a 
nurse out of the fatness of her heart; and 
undressed Joel, bathed him, changed his 
sheets and put a clean nightgown on him 

She too had read in the paper about 
Joel’s little attempt to play Savonarola, and 
she pitied him as he suffered in the flames 
of his disease. When at last he came 
through the fire and into a mind as right 
as his mind could ever be, she questioned 
him about Niobe, and learned of his pas- 
sion for her. 

She startled Joel by saying: 

“That girl has got a right to come down 
and see you.” 

In her slang “has got a right to” was 
the equivalent of “has a duty to” —which 
was a more lofty ethical play on thoughts 
than she realized. 

Joel knew what she meant, but he an- 
swered in the same phrase with an older 
meaning: 

“She’s got a right to shoot me down like 
the yeller dog I was.” 

Mrs. Sessel laughed. 
and knew women. 

“T think I'll just call on that young lady 
and slip a word into her right ear,” said 
Mrs. Sessel. 

“You do, and T'il—I'll—” 

“You'll what?” laughed Mrs. Sessel. But 
Joel had no answer. How could he quar- 
rel with one who had been such an angel 
to him? 

Mrs. Sessel halted at the door to add: 

“O’ course, she mightn’t come. And then 
again, she might. Anyhow, you'd better not 
let her catch you with those whiskers on 





She was a woman 


your map. I put a new blade in your razor, 
and left the shaving-cream handy. So get 
busy.” 


Joel shouted at her, but she closed the 
door, and when he hobbled to it, she was 
far down the stairs. Now he seemed to feel 
Niobe in the room. The imagination of her 
was so vivid that he trembled. His veins 
seemed to gleam through his body like brooks 
lighted by the sunset. He grew frantic as 
the wounded Tristan yearning for Isolde. 
Of course she would not come; but if she 
did, she must not find him unfit. 

He determined to dress himself in the best 
of his poor wardrobe, but by the time he had 
shaved his jaws, he was so weak from the 
effort that he crept back to bed and could 
not muster strength enough to rise again. 
He lay there thinking of her with all the 
madness of dreams. 

The newspapers that had _ published 
Niobe’s name had never omitted to men- 
tion her address. So it would not be hard 
for Mrs. Sessel to find her. 

She went as a petitioner to a princess, 
never dreaming that Niobe had been drain- 
ing an even bitterer cup than life had 
pressed to Joel's lips. 


Chapter Thirty-four 
ROVIDENCE provides: hence its name. 


As fast as mankind conquers one ob- 
| stacle to its happiness it finds another wait- 
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ing. In every deep, a lower deep; behind 
every sierra, a higher. 

As soon as the last monarch and his sys- 
tems of spies and political police had been 
dethroned or fettered with limitations, a 
new czar arose with a far more subtle es- 
pionage and an equal terror: the newspaper 
It does not throw its victims into black 
dungeons under secret letters of cachet, but 
exposes them to the public on pillories of 
type. From the new inquisition with its 
countless reporters and its shrieking head- 
lines there is no escape. The uncensored 
press censors private life, and like the 
Vigilantes hangs first and tries afterward 

And now Niobe was gibbeted universally 
merely because of the incursion of a casual 


acquaintance on the platform where she 
danced. Her photograph in her almost 
negligible costume was rolling from the 


presses of the world in millions of copies. 

For a few days Niobe Fenn was so con- 
spicuous that nobody seemed to talk of any- 
body else. Then that storm being over, she 
was permitted to fall back into obscurity 
while the tempest broke about the next 
victim of the eternal curiosity of the pub- 
lic. It was a frightful experience for a 
girl of no particular importance. But yes- 
terday, and Niobe had been a young woman 
working as hard as.a peasant in harvest- 
time. Suddenly she was the observed of all 
observers, the derision of all deriders. 

Niobe slept ill the first night after her 
brief triumph at Kaledin’s recital. Her body 
was exhausted, but her nerves were frayed, 
and they kept snapping her muscles. Her 
heart was restless of its own accord. Its 
triphammer regularity was gone; it pounded 
slower and slower till she seemed about to 
suffocate; then it beat so lustily that it 
shook her. She was hardly more than a 
passenger in an engine she could not under- 
stand. And she was almost too tired to care 
whether or not she was about to die. 

\ HEN morning came, Niobe lied to her 

sister and said that she had slept like 
a top. Lydia was not deceived and tried to 
keep from her the appalling newspapers. 
But Niobe demanded them. 

She cowered at first before the sight of 
her name in the big black type. Then she 
grew so angry that she choked. She kept 
clutching at her left side and reaching out 
to gasp: 

“Get me a drink of water, Lyddy, do you 
mind ?” 

Finally Lydia said: 

“T’ve got an appointment with Dr. Get- 
tis. I don't like to go alone. Come along 
—there’s a dear.” 

Niobe went along in order to have some- 
body to talk to. It is characteristic of 
some heart-troubles to inspire even the dying 
to a frantic chatter. At the doctor's office, 
Lydia handed Niobe a copy of a magazine 
and went into the consultation-room. A 
little later she was at the door beckoning 
Niobe in. Dr. Gettis greeted her with an 
irritating joke: 

“T see by the papers that you danced last 
night.” 

This sent Niobe off like a released watch- 
spring until she dropped into a_ chair 
abruptly and pleaded: 

“Give me a glass of water, will you, Doc- 
tor?” 

He brought her a paper cup from an in- 
verted carboy, and as she drank it, held her 
wrist. Then he knelt and laid an ear against 
her left side. 

“Get up off your knees, you wicked old 
man!” Niobe protested. “You've got one 
wife already and I wouldn’t marry a doctor 
if he were the last man living.” 

Doctor Gettis rose, pointed to a door and 
commanded: 

“Go in there and take off your clothes.” 

“Have you gone mad? Lydia is your 
patient, not me.” 
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‘Do as you're told for once. The nurse 
wll give you a kimono.” 

Niobe threw Lydia an indignant glance: 

“You little liar, this whole trip was a 
trick to get me into the clutches of this old 
wolf! I wont be examined. I’m all right. 
I'm going home.” 

Lydia embraced her and pleaded with her 
that everybody ought to have an overhaul- 
ing every now and then. Didn't the chauf- 
feur take the car to the shop regularly? 


HE soul is always interested in its own 
mechanism, and Niobe yielded, but with 
as bad grace as possible. 

When she had thrust her arms into the 
light robe, the nurse asked for a bit of her 
blood for a test, pressed a sterilized needle 
into the tip of one of her fingers and smeared 
a red drop on a glass slide. Then she put 
a leather strap around Niobe’s upper arm 
and tightened it till the vessels swelled below 
it, making one vein in the hollow of her 
elbow stand out in a bright blue. Into this 
she forced a hollow needle attached to a glass 
cup which she pumped full. Then she with- 
drew the needle and the strap, touched the 
wound with a little alcohol and sealed it. 

Niobe was sobered by the rite, and a 
deep melancholy overcame her as she con- 
sidered what she had read and heard so 
much about of late, the inheritances, the 
accidents spreading the mystic plagues that 
fall at random on the just and the unjust. 

In the meantime Lydia had told the Doctor 
what she knew about her mother and father, 
how many children they had had, what 
diseases she recalled, what they died of. He 
wanted a genealogy and a biography of 
Niobe’s body. He wrote it on a chart. 

There remained the explorations of Niobe’s 
actual works as far as they could be studied 
through the opaque skin. The Doctor made 
her blow with all her might into a lung- 
testing machine and recorded the pressure. 
He made her close her eyes, turn around 
rapidly and then stand still without waver- 
ing. She was astonished by her poor success. 

He stretched her on a couch and set a 
stethoscope to various parts of her torso. He 
drew his finger along her skin at various 
points and watched what happened to the 
white line that lingered. 

He had the nurse darken the room by 
drawing the curtains and bade Niobe stand 
erect against a piece of tight-stretched canvas 
w.th her heels and shoulder-blades pressed 
against it. Then he set a ground-glass plate 
against the front of her and studied her 
with a light as he bade her breathe deeply, 
count and turn her head this way and that. 
He made crosses on the plate to record his 
mysterious findings. 

He pored over her and construed her so 
closely in so many ways that Niobe said: 

“Why didn’t the Lord, when He made us, 
fix us with a hood we could lift like the 
one on every automobile?” 

Doctor Gettis sighed: “I wish He had. 
Either He was in a hurry, or He didn’t fore- 
see what outrageous demands would be made 
on the machines by the modern yourg 
women He lends them to.” 

“Well, Eve was only an afterthought, any- 
way,” said Niobe. “We weren't included in 
the original plan.” 

“Apparently not,” said the Doctor. “And 
you show no inclination to stick to it.” 


HEN he had done everything his re- 

sources permitted, he ordered Niobe to 
put on her clothes, go home and stay in bed 
till he called her up again. 

He would tell her nothing to satisfy her 
eager curiosity, and that frightened her pro- 
foundly. She was weaker already from her 
first loss of confidence in her fabric, her 
first realization that she was frail and break- 
able like the women whom she had more or 
less despised as professional invalids. 

She was furious. That this should happen 





to her of all people! She wouldn’t have 
it—that was all! She wouldn't have it! 

When she reached home, she refused to go 
to bed. In high defiance she essayed some 
of her dance-steps. To her complete dismay, 
her heart balked. She sank into a chair and 
cried to Lydia: 

“My engine’s stalled! 
again! I said that before, when I was 
jealous of Nabokova and the applause she 
got. But now I know I’m doomed. My 
heart! My heart! Oh God, my heart!” 

She bowed her head and wept, and under 


the eaves of the hands she clasped above her | 


hair, appealed to her dead mother: 


“Mamma, Mamma, why did you do this 


to me?” 

She felt that she was unjust to that far-off 
pitiful little victim of life, but she had to 
blame some one of the older generation for 


Tll never dance | 


handing down to her this weakness in entail. | 


When Lydia tried to comfort her, she said: 


“If the Doctor finds me full of flaws, I'll | 
never hand them down to anybody. I'll take | 


my troubles into the grave and spare the 
world any such broken dolls as I'd have for 
children.” 


FEW days later Doctor Gettis sent for 

her. Lydia went along to hear the 
death-warrant read. Niobe said to Dr. Gettis, 
as she masked her terror under flippancy: 

“TI feel like Mary Queen of Scots listening 
to Queen Elizabeth’s last love-letter. Go on 
—shoot!” 

Dr. Gettis cleared his throat and performed 
his melancholy office. He tried to mask his 
deep sorrow under a mien of anger: 

“What have you been trying to do? Kill 
yourself ?” 

“Not intentionally—at least not yet.” 

“You've all but wrecked your heart. It’s 
enlarged. It is irregular, far too fast. It’s 
in the worst possible shape. You've got to 
stop all violent exercises of every kind. If 
you don’t, you'll drop dead at any moment.” 

“That's nice. I’m not supposed to dance, 
then ?” 

“Dance? If you danced out of this room, 
you might die in the hall. Give up all 
thought of dancing. 

“Don't climb stairs except very slowly, or 
you may pause in the middle and roll down 
the rest of the way. Don't carry bundles 
on your left arm. Don’t take long walks. 
Don’t get excited.” 

Niobe laughed harshly: 

“What you're telling me, of course, is not 
at all exciting. It’s as soothing as a bed- 
time-story.” 

“It depends on you how soon you will 
get well, if ever. I promise you nothing ex- 
cept that you are in a most dangerous con- 
dition. It might well be that if you will 
take perfect care of yourself, you may, in a 
year or two, show a wonderful improvement. 
That’s up to you and the gods.” 

Niobe was bitter and sullen, but she forced 
her wrath to its future yoke. 

“Can you suggest any safe and sane amuse- 
ment for long winter evenings? Is mah- 
jongg likely to prove fatal? I hope so, for 
I hate ‘it.” 

“Oh, no, you can go to the theater, the 
movies, anywhere except to dances.” 

Lydia made a desperate clutch for some- 
thing encouraging. 

“There’s a -wonderful young man _ that’s 
devoted to her, and wants to marry her. 
Wouldn’t that be best?” 

Before Niobe could demur, the Doctor had 
cried: 

“She mustn’t think of it! Marriage would 
be out of the question. In fact, I forbid it!” 

Since Niobe’s humiliation was so deep, she 
longed to make it deeper. She muttered: 

“And all this you get, I suppose, from that 
blood test ?” 

“Not at all! The reaction was negative.” 

“Then why the warning againct marriage ?” 

“Because, my dear young lady, because— 
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well—do I need to explain? Don’t you un- 
derstand? Your heart is so uncertain that 
any great strain on it would probably kill 
you instantly.” 
Niobe could only prove herself a queen by 
| holding her head a little higher and curling 
| her quivering lip with a hint of derision. 

“Altogether, I’m quite a ridiculous 
useless young person.” 

She rose, and Dr. Gettis took her hand to 
say: 

“I'm sorry, 


and 


can be 
very 


of course. But you 
strong again, if you will only be very, 
careful for a very, very long while.” 

“In other words, if I'll stay perfectly dead 
for two years, I may be able to enjoy half 
a life for a few years longer. Well, thank 
you for telling me. —Come along, Lyddy.” 

YDIA was effusive with condolence, but 

Niobe said: 

“Whatever you do, Lyddy, don’t madden 
me with sympathy. You're a dariing, but I 
can’t stand quite everything. Now I'll go 
break the news to Kaledin that he has lost 
one of his least important pupils.” 

So she went to Kaledin and told him the 
whole story. And he wept over her as if 
she were a beautiful princess laid out on a 
catafalque. This comforted her strangely. 
For she did not want to be told how beau- 
tiful life might yet be made. She wanted 
to be told how rich a life she had lost, how 
great a loss the world endured in losing her. 

When Bret came in as usual that evening, 
she told him the bad news as grimly as pos- 
sible. He was instant with the unhappy sug- 
gestion Lydia had made: 

“If you’re as worthless as you say you 
are, and marked down as cheap as all that, 
perhaps I am no longer so unworthy of you. 
So I renew my offer for your lily white 
hand. I’m going to marry you and take 
care of you.” 

“You murderer!” she answered. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Talk about marrying a woman to get rid 
of her! Well, that’s what you'd soon do 
with me.” 

“Come again, please.” 

“The Doctor says that matrimony would 
be the fatalest thing I could undertake. If 
you're willing to be my executioner, I'm 
willing to be executed. So name the day.” 








“No, thanks! Never! Well, hardly! 
Good Lord!” 

The three sat about as glum as the 
watchers before a funeral and found nothing 
to do or say except to fetch deep sighs and 
wonder. 

The next day Niobe went shopping. No 
longer having a career, she realized that she 
had neglected her wardrobe. She went to 
a dressmaker and tried to stand up long 
enough to be measured. Walking down the 
aisle of the shop, afterward, she wavered in 
her gait. On the street outside she had to 
lean against the building while she waited 
for her car to be whistled up. 

Inadvertently laying a bundle on her left 
arm, she learned why the Doctor forbade it 
But a lethargy of indifference deadened her 
resentment, and she was in a state of torpor 
when Mrs. Sessel arrived. 


Chapter Thirty-five 
HEN the ample Mrs. Sessel reached 
Niobe’s apartment and the maid 
brought word that “a person” wanted to 
see her, Niobe, who did not know the name 
and was still afraid of reporters, asked what 
sort of a person she was. The maid replied: 
“Very common—very. But she says she 
comes from that man, Joel Kimlin, who—” 

“Show her in,” said Niobe. 

Mrs. Sessel swaggered with a bravado 
meant to conceal her timidity before the 
baffling good taste of the apartment and the 
inimitable aristocracy of Niobe. The two 
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women disliked each other viciously at first, 
but when Mrs. Sessel began to talk of Joel, 
her deep sympathy for a wretch in lonely 
distress ennobled her in Niobe’s eyes. And 
when Mrs. Sessel saw how Niobe was 
touched by her story of Joel’s deliriums, and 
how quickly she forgot the injury Joel had 
done her, Niobe was endeared to Mrs. Sessel 
as a human being, however swell. 

Mrs. Sessel may have dramatized Joel's 
frenzies a little, for she did not see them 
with the physician’s eyes as the regular effect 
of the activity of the influenza peisons. Niobe 
was stirred to her depths. No other man 
had ever gone mad with longing for her, or 
screamed her name in his fever. Besides, 
Joel had always fascinated her, sometimes as 
a serpent, sometimes as a maniac, and once 
as a devoted fool who had swum out to save 
her and all but died for her sake. 

And now he was dying again for her sake! 
She broke in on Mrs. Sessel’s only half-fin- 
ished epic: 

“I'll come at once, of course!” 

She was up and out of the room and back 
in a moment with her hat and cloak on 
Mrs. Sessel had ridden uptown in a street- 


car. She returned in the Fenn limousine 
Its cushions were so grateful to her that 
she sighed: 


“I must say I can’t biame any girl what 
goes wrong for a limousine. If anybody was 
to ever tempt me with one—ooh-ooh! 
Home, James!” 

Niobe’s comment was a vague smile; her 
mind was on Joel. He was becoming a 
poetic figure in her thoughts, a great tragic 
soul stalking through life and enduring all 
its cruelties. Strange, that he should carry 
her name in his heart and suffer such pangs 
for her! 

When her car entered the dreary realm 
where Joel lived, it seemed a further cruelty 
that a man of such high emotions should be 
compelled to live in such indigence. She 
wished that there might be some way of 
lifting him out of it and setting his feet in 
the path of splendor that his big heart de- 
served. He was already almost a legendary 
hero in her eyes 

As she climbed flight after flight of stairs, 
her heart pounded harder and harder under 
the strain, and she had to pause to rest a 
moment before she could proceed. At last 
Mrs. Sessel opened a door and motioned her 
in, then closed it upon her. She was alone 
in a weird cave with her mystic lover. 


HE excitement of confronting this fierce 

partner of her disgrace quickened Ni- 
obe’s heart, and her emotions caught its 
rhythm. Her cheeks were crimson. Her lips, 
parted for her quick breathing, wore a look 
of love. She stood there shy, panting, afraid 
—a most unusual Niobe. 

And she found instead of the harsh, 
fanatic, uncouth Joel, a white young giant 
whose pallor gave him a spiritual cleanliness, 
whose awkwardness and anger were gone, 
and in their place the resistless appeal of 
repentance and of helplessness. 

After all, he had burned with a longing to 
save her from the world. If his love had 
wrecked her life, at least it was love that 
wrecked it. 

She was amazed to find him wonderful, 
stretched out all white and woeful with great 
dark eyes yearning for her till his very gaze 
was a prayer. 

The look of amazed rejoicing in Joel's 
eyes was a more vivid tribute than any 
words. But the words came, too: 

“Tt’s you!” he gasped. “Or is it really 
you? Or am I just delirious again?” 

“It’s me,” she said, and timidly set the 
edge of her body on the edge of a rickety 
chair. 

The concluding chapters of Mr. 

Hughes’ remarkable novel are dra- 

matic indeed. Be sure to read 

them—in the next, the June, issue. 




















BETTY’S A LADY 
(Continued from page 83) 


now!” sighed Jockey. “Free parkin’ privi- 
leges for Papa, Mamma, and Brother Bill!” 
“But they aint livin’ with me. I'm livin’ 
with them. It’s Betty’s home I moved into.” 
“What the hell’s the difference?” pro- 
tested Jockey. “You're payin’ the bills, aint 
you? And the cut’s gettin’ bigger every 
month! Boy, it’s- gonna take a lot of wal- 
lops on the chin to support ’at gang.” 
Johnny snarled at him: “Never mind 


about that; I’m takin’ the punches, not 
you! All you gotta do is make the matches. 
Get me?” 


“Sure I get you!” retorted his manager. 
“And some day I'll get you with a blackjack 
right behind the ear! You're too dumb to 
live! I’m matchin’ you with Benny Sharpe 
for the twenty-eighth, and you better get 
yourself a rubber helmet.” 

“What for?” 

“So’s he don’t bust all%the ivory in your 
skull!” 

“T’ell with you!” said Kid McKinney. 
“Tll take him in the first round!” 

And take him he did, with shoulder mus- 
cles stretched like a steel bow, and a right 
glove that crashed against its mark like a 
scarlet thunderbolt. In that terrific cross 
was Johnny McKinney’s hope of laying 
further wealth at the satin-slippered {eet 
of Betty, the lady. Other victories fol- 
lowed—some of them easy, some of them 
that sapped his young vitality, flattened his 
ears into unlovely patterns, broke repeatedly 
the bridge of his nose, opened old gashes 
over his eyes, and banished forever his hope 
of looking like a gentleman. A pug he was, 
and his physiognomy advertised his trade. 
But the crowd loved him, and the money 
poured in, money that was employed to 
meet family demands that grew ever larger. 

Not too much blame should be placed on 
the slender shoulders of Mrs. John Aloysius 
McKinney, to whom the réle of Lady Boun- 
tiful had a manifest appeal. Nor were the 
Bolands, father, mother and brother, alto- 
gether without conscience. They merely 
drifted complacently into a port of lux- 
urious ease, and dropped anchor there as 
though fully entitled to the privilege. 


7 ID McKINNEY came home one after- 
noon from a hard workout in Carroll’s 
gym and found Mamma Boland’s portly 
figure stretched on the drawing-room daven- 
port, her good-humored countenance hidden 
under heavy bandages. 


“Holy jumping giraffes!” he gasped. 
“What’s happened? Who hit you, Ma? 
Why didn’t somebody phone?” Visions of 


a wrecked motorcar were conjured up by 
his imagination, but Betty came in to disa- 
buse his mind. 

“Ma’s having her face done over,” Betty 
explained. “I talked her into it. She'll be 
all right in a week or two, and then you'll 
have a mother-in-law that'll make ’em all 
sit up. First thing you know, I'll have her 
playin’ golf. Wont I, Ma? ‘Atta ol’ 
sport !” 

Then old man Boland gradually withdrew 
from his plumbing shop, complaining that 
rheumatism had got the best of him. His 
ailment did not prevent him from sporting 
good clothes, and a cane, and the general 
air of a retired capitalist. 

And young Billy Boland-—-a pool-room 
sheik if ever there was one—basked in the 
reflected glory of the Kid, exacted daily 
contributions from his mother and sister, 
and spoke plaintively of a lung affection 
that nothing could cure—nothing, suggested 
Jockey Williams, save a swift kick. The 
Kid rebuked him severely: 

“He’s her brother, aint he? Well, then, 
close your trap! Think I want my wife to 
be stingy with her own brother—a guy 
that’s sick? Betty’s a lady, and—” 


“That'll do,” said Jockey Williams. “I 
give up. The boy who said you was a bear 
for punishment certainly wins the elephant’s 
adenoids. I'll say you’re the champion glut- 
ton of the world!” 


HE little manager spoke from the depths 
of his heart. He had acquired a sincere 
affection for Kid McKinney, and in a meas- 
ure the feeling was reciprocated. 
tract bound them; nor was any necessary. 


Their partnership was founded and main- | 
tained on simple principles. They split every | 
purse, and Jockey Williams paid all ex- | 


penses out of his share of the spoils. The 
little manager had developed astuteness with 
experience. Kid McKinney had gained in 
ring generalship and punching-power. They 
had mounted nearly to the top of the welter- 
weight ladder. One more man to conquer, 
and the title was theirs! 

All this had been accomplished by a sharp- 
featured, alert little pugilistic impresario, 
and a stodgy, illiterate battering ram that 
Nature had fitted for nothing better. And 
now Jockey Williams could see the pathos 
of an impending tragedy to which his pal 
was blind. Others saw it too, and news- 
paper men spoke of it among themselves as 
one of those unpublished stories of which 
the sporting world is full. It was a new 
version of Beauty and the Beast. 

Betty was a lady in jewels and furs, and 
Johnny McKinney had elevated her beyond 
his station in life! He had fashioned a 
gorgeous creature that he could now only 
worship at a distance. And he had urged 
her foravard to his own undoing. 

Once she had pleaded with him to permit 
her to attend a fight, and it was the only 
request she ever made that he denied. 

“No, no, Babe!” he remonstrated. “Please 
don’t ask me again. You're a lady, and a 
fight-crowd’s no place for you, especially at 
the ringside! I couldn’t bear to see you 
among a lot o’ roughnecks and cheap sports. 
Some boy would pull something raw, and 
I'd jump right out of the ring at him. 
Honest, I would!” 

But what he was really afraid of was that 
she would be horrified at him, especially ii 
the old cuts were reopened, and he was com- 
pelled to wipe blood out of his eyes, and take 
a gory beating before the chance came to 
put over the right hand that he had learned 
te depend upon. 

Betty tossed her blonde curls and accepted 
his decision with a philosophical: “All right, 
honey—just as you say!’ 


ORE and more they drew apart, and for 
reasons that were not unnatural. Danc- 

ing was not among the accomplishments of 
Johnny McKinney, and night hours were 
forbidden to a boy who must keep in the 
pink of condition. Training-camps took him 
from his home, and ring-engagements de- 


tained him further, because he waited until | 


the scars of battle had healed before ventur- 
ing into the presence of Betty the lady. Even 


then, he slunk into his home seli-conscious | 


and awkward, keenly aware of the contrast 
he presented to those with whom his wife 
ceemed so much at ease. He returned once, 
accompanied by Jockey Williams, and found 
a gay dinner-party in progress. The house 
was filled with people whom he had never 
met, and professional caterers were in charge. 
Never had Betty appeared more stunning. 
“Gee, Babe!” he told her. “This is real 
class, aint it? You’re a knockout! Some 
party! No, no—Jockey and me will eat in 
the kitchen. You take care of the company, 
Baby! That’s all right! We aint dressed 
or nothin’. 
We'll look in on the show after a while.” 
Fighter and manager dined with the hired 
help, and Jockey Williams mumbled to him- 


No con- | 


Don’t pay no attention to us. 
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| self: “If this aint one for the book! A lady, 
| huh? Well, if she’s a lady, I'm the Prince 
| of Wales!” 

On the few occasions that they appeared 
together in public, Kid McKinney and his 

| wife presented a study in contrasts: Betty, 
sailing along majestically in sable furs, and 

Johnny trailing behind, a youthful, sweater- 

clad plug-ugly whom police officers regarded 

suspiciously and only the newsboys recog- 
nized. 

Still, he worshiped her blindly, and the 
farther she drifted away from him, the more 
his humble adoration increased. The time 
came, of course, when the lines of social 
discrimination became apparent. The realm 
of the Marquis of Queensberry, though 
founded by a nobleman, is none the less a 
democratic province. Here a man may rise 
to kingship with no other credentials than 
two sound fists and a slow-beating heart. It 
is a man’s world, and just as ladies have no 
place therein, so roughnecks like Kid Mc- 
Kinney have noplace in the social circles 
which welcomed Betty the Beautiful, her 
doting parents and her languid brother. This 
was the world of cocktails and country clubs, 
vanity and veniality, cards and coquetry, 
jest and jazzmania. Johnny McKinney 
could not qualify under a single heading, 
though it was his name to a check that paid 
all entrance fees and kept the whole family 
in the running. 

His line of interrogation was always the 
same: “Happy, Babe? Anything you want? 
Things breakin’ all right ?” 

Nor did her replies vary greatly: “Well, 
Daddy, you know me! Everything’s lovely, 

| but I could stand a new dress, and the folks 
will be married twenty-five years tomorrow. 
I'd like to—” 

“Oh, sure!” he assented. “We'll have to 
do something. What’ll it be?” 

“I think a dinner dance would be the 
right thing,” Betty decided. “I can give it 
at the club without any bother. Fix every- 
thing today right over the phone. Ma loves 
to dance. She’s become a regular old sport! 

‘ Oh, I forgot! You're going south 

tonight, aren’t you ?” 

“Yeah,” he sighed. “Benefit bout for Pop 
O'Neil’s widow. Jockey thought I ought to. 
Pop gave most of us boys our first chance. 
Grand old promoter in his day, but they 
cleaned him before he died. Never mind, 
| Baby; you give the folks a good time, and 

tell ‘em I’m sorry I can’t be there. S'long, 
| sweetie!” 

“Poor old hon’!” she whispered, clinging 
to him a moment. “Always has to go way! 
| Wish you didn’t have to fight, hon’. Honest, 
I do!” 

He caressed her yellow hair with rough 
fingers, and grinned indulgently. “We need 
the old jack, Babe! Couldn't give no din- 
ners without that! Maybe when I grab 
off the title, the dough will be softer. Time 
enough then to talk about quittin’, but I 
dunno—guess fightin’ is my dish, just like 
bein’ a lady comes natural to you. ‘By, 
sweetie—and have a good time!” 








HE advice was needless. Betty had 
grown accomplished in the art of hav- 

ing a good time. So had her father and 
mother, not to mention Billy the invalid 
butterfly. Members of the Sereno Country 
Club always managed to have a good time, 
when Betty McKinney was hostess, and no 
one seemed to worry over the fact that her 
husband was not among those present 
There were plenty of masculine admirers 
eager to make up for the deficiency. And 
there were one or two feminine professionals 
who discovered that Betty’s recklessness at 
the bridge-table was well worth cultivating. 
| It was a gay evening, and measured by their 
own standards, the party was undoubtedly 

successful. 

On the same night, five hundred miles 

| away, a far different scene was being en- 
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ce Mum” 
is the word 





keeps you fresh 

from bath-to-bath 

The odor of perspiration is 
unpleasant and unfeminine. 


Buc ‘“Mum”’ 


touch of “Mum, 


is the word! A 
” the cream 
deodorant, frees you from a// 
body odors, from bath to bath. 

“Mum” 


with the sanitary napkin--- 


is used regularly 


proof of its effectiveness and 
safety. 


25¢ and 50c at all stores or from us postpaid. 


MUM MFG. CO., 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


10c WILL BRING YOU— 


A WONDERFULLY INTERESTING BOOK—written 
by the Trainer of Many of the World's Greatest Strong 
Men. It tells you—How to Develop— Vitality, Energy, 
Endurance, Muscle and Nerve Strength, Perfect 
Physique—it tells the weak, How to grow strong—It 
tells the strong, How to grow stronger—lIt tells how to 
develop strong Lungs and Heart—lIt tells how to gain 
powerful muscles and vigorous digestion—It is a PRAC- 
riICAL GUIDE TO GOOD HEALTH, STRENGTH and 
VIGOR—It tells in plain cngenae. SIMPLE METHODS 
that ANYONE can amy 4 {olen it contains i Half-tone illustrations 
»f Giants of Strength ior ONE DIM Send stamps or cc 
today for a copy of this rie Book a - my astonishing 
liscoveries, put rebui ding the Human Body, during more than 25 
years experience as America’s Foremost Physical Culture Instructor 


Prof. H.W.Titus, 105 E. 13th St., New York, Dept. A-20 








PARENTS giving serious thought to the 
education of their children should read 


| 
“Special Types of Summer Camps’’on page } 

| 6. If you need help in selecting the right | 

| camp or school, write, giving full details, 
to the Director, Department of Education. 

| Enclose stamped return envelope. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42d Street, New York City 
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00 for one drawing. Hand- 
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acted in a crowded, smoke-filied pavilion 
_ Here was crude, human drama in the raw 
| Who says that fandom has no heart? No 
| regard for the gentler things of life? Death 
| had removed a sportsman; never again 
| would Pop O'Neil grace the ringside. A 
| familiar figure was missing from the festal 
| board, and it remained for pugilism to turn 
down an empty glass. 


| A red-headed announcer with a cauliflower | 


ear climbed through the ropes and spread 
his hands appealingly. A hush descended on 
the house. 

“Gen'lemen!” he trumpeted. “You all 
know why we are here tonight. Pop O'Neil 
has seen his last fight, and he was our pal, 
a man who gave the game all that he had! 
There aint nothin’ we can do but stand up 
and give old Pop a fighter’s farewell. Let 
‘er go!” 

Out went every light in the house, and in 
the pitch darkness the crowd arose bare- 
headed. Utter silence, and then somewhere 
down by the ringside a gray-haired time- 
keeper stretched forth his hand, and a gong 
spoke softly, tolling the passing seconds. 
One .... two three... . four 
i Ss cg in seven 
EE « «nee. +. ae 

Pop O'Neil had been counted out! 

Up went the lights, and on went the 
| show, staged by roughnecks for the benefit 
| of the widow who needed help. 

Of all those who contributed their serv- 
ices in exhibition bouts that night, Johnny 
McKinney was the only one who was pe- 
nalized for his generosity. He broke a bone 
in his right hand, and came back with the 
injured member inclosed in a plaster cast. 

“That’s what comes of being charitable!” 
moaned Jockey Williams. “Laid on the 
shelf with a busted mitt—my Gawd! Now 
watch the champ come after us! He'll give 
us a chance now, all right! He'll have every 
paper in the country demanding an im- 
mediate match—and we'll get panned for 
stalling!” 

Shrewd little midget, he called the turn! 
Within a week the mysterious wheels of 
publicity began to spin, and inspired state- 
ments appeared in the sporting papers, her- 
alding the long-awaited match _ between 
Micky Cleaver, welterweight title-holder, and 
Kid McKinney, pride of the Pacific Coast. 
Fox Silver, manager of the champion, an- 
nounced that he was willing, if suitable 
inducements were offered and the bout could 








in | be arranged so as not to interfere with a | 
| European _ tour. 


That meant immediate 
action. A dozen promoters wired offers. 
“Wha'd I tell you?” said Jockey Williams. 


“Micky never takes a chance unless he’s got | 


an ace buried. T’ell with him! You can’t 
do no trainin’ with that mitt, and he knows 
gg 

“Yeah,” said 
waitin’ for this chance, 
dough.” 

“You mean your wife needs it!” 

“Well, Betty's a lady, and—” 

Jockey Williams cut him short. “Say, 
listen—lady or no lady, you aint goin’ in 
no ring till I say you’re ready. Get that 
through your dumb head, will you?” 


Johnny, “but I've been 
and I need the 


Kid McKinney tried to get it through his | 


head, but he had only a one-way mind 
aiter all, and the only one who could have 
slowed down his mental traffic was a lady 
unaccustomed to financial stop-signals. 


ESTINY, which is nothing more than 

the linking of trifles, saw to it that 
Johnny McKinney’s mishap came at a most 
inopportune time. A _ blonde-haired Betty 
had waded just a little beyond her depth. 
Indiscretion—no more than that! But there 
are always those who are ready to turn 












Why Be Gray? 
Quickly — Easily — Safely 
Tint Your Hair 


Why endure unjust criticism when pre- 
mature gray, streaked or faded hair marks 


you old before your time. To overcome 
the handicap of gray hair is now gener- 
ally admitted to be one of woman's priv- 
ro. But be sure to use a hair tint that 
2 harmless to hair, scalp, 
skin; that is immediate in effect, easy 

Ps apply and lasting in results. 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 


This popu ular hair - has qualified as the best 
with usands of women throughout the 
United States and Canada. It acts quickly and 
is lasting —- just brush it onto the gray hair and 
almost immediately the exact desired shade 
from lightest blonde to deepest brown or black 
will be obtained. Don’t experiment with so- 
called ‘‘restorers’’ which take from a week to 
ten days to color the hair. And by all means 
ay from dyes that might be poisonous 
. Use safe, satisfactory Brownatone and 
obtain the most beautiful results you ever saw. 
For sale by all dros and de ponent i: ores. 5c and 
$1.50. Two colors : lightest Mplonde ium brown 
and dark brown to black. vor trial "bottle. send 10c 
to cover postage and packing. 

We ge oy NeTe ne Lemonated 
q Sham: for washing y 3 hate. 

he dcalere or direct, 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL co., 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
| Education will help you ‘solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-2 
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quickly. Pictures show how. 
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PLAY IN HALF HOUR 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice. 
40,000 students have learned to 
play in this easy, pleasant way. 


EASY LESSONS 
The 52 printed lessons with a great 
many pictures spake it easy to learn 
quickly. You don't have to know 
ow to read notes. No previous — 
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learn to play =e kind of music, and 
pay as you 
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such matters to their own advantage, and 
financial pressure is the customary weapon, 
with but one alternative. The Machiavelli 


in this case was a well-groomed gentleman | { 
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21 Jewel 


America’s greatest 
Watch value sent you 
for only $1.00 down! 
The balance in easy 
monthly payments. The famous 21- 
Jewel Studebaker Watch— 


Insured For a Lifetime! 


You may choose from 54 new Art Beauty Cases 
and 8 handsome dial designs. 8 re heme 
—to the ~ dy = oy for heat, cold, isochronism and 
5 positions. Sold direct from the maker-at lowest 
prices ever named for equal gal, Mail 
coupon today for Free Book and Special Offer. 


Watch Chain FREE 
For a limited time, we are offering 
a beautiful Watch Chain FREE. 
Write now while this offer lasts. 
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Send at once and get acopy of this book—FREE! See 
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of leisure who held not alone the worthless 
checks forged by Billy Boland, but who was 
“protecting” 
sequences of a road-house tragedy now being 
investigated by Federal authorities. Pay- 
ment had been demanded with diplomatic 
adroitness. 

A frightened, wild-eyed Betty fled for help 
to the usual source. For once in her life 
she really needed money, and for the first 
time she was compelled to plead for it. 

“But Babe,” he protested, “Jockey don’t 
want to make the match. I'm willing, but 
he’s afraid of my hand. Micky’s the champ, 
you know, and I gotta be right for him! 
Aint we got no dough in the bank? Can't 
we sign some notes or somethin’. How much 
jack do we need, and what for?” 

He had never used that tone before, and 
it completed the girl’s mental panic. He 
was her only salvation, and dimly the real- 
ization penetrated the walls of her vanity 
and smote against the door of conscience. 
Blue eyes filled, and her lips trembled. She 
clung to him beseechingly, seeking for a last 
decision in her favor, and unable to appreci- 
ate his own side of the prublem. 

“Aw, honey, I wouldn’t ask it—if—if there 
wasn’t a big reason. I do need money 
—an awful lot. Maybe I've been silly and 
extravagant, but I'm going to change— 
honest, I am! You said your hand was all 
right—you told me so yourself; and the 
morning paper said you were being offered 
fifty thousand. If you sign up, hon’, I 
could get an advance for what I need! That 
would keep me from worrying, and I’m 
nearly crazy!” 

“Crazy ?” he questioned in genuine alarm. 
“Why, sweetie, what’s wrong?” 

“Everything!” she faltered. “You said 
you wanted me to live like a lady, and I 
been tryin’ to, and—and it costs—costs more 
than I ever figured! Johnny, if you don’t 


| help me, I’m—gone!” 


She burst into tears, trembling all over 
with the swift chill of hysteria. 


ND that was why Kid McKinney broke 
4 with his manager, ignored the advice of 
his friends, and climbed into the ring against 
a champion. He was insufficiently trainea, 
badly managed by green seconds; his mind 
was not on his work, and his right hand 
failed him at the very first blow! The 
result was one of those tragedies of the ring 
that are best left untold. 

Ring generalship might have saved him 
from the humiliation of a knockout, but 
Johnny McKinney lost his head utterly, and 
for a reason that only the newspaper men 
at the ringside understood. It formed no 
part of the published accounts in the papers, 
but it was none the less the “big story” of 
the night. 

Micky Cleaver was the Richelieu of the 


ring, a past master of intrigue, especially 
skilled in the gentle art of goading his 
opponents to their own destruction. He 


crawled through the ropes that night aware 
not only of Kid McKinney’s weak hand, but 
possessed of other information which he 
imparted in the clinches, whispered arrows 
barbed with a poison that maddened its 
victim. 

“Betty’s What a laugh that 


a lady, huh? 
No 


What a sucker you are! 
wonder she’s ashamed o’ you! .... Who's 
your wife out with tonight, Kid? Who's 
helpin’ you pay her bills? She knows you're 
a punched-out meal-ticket, and she’s throw- 
in’ you down! Betty's a lady, all right— 
and how well I know it!” 

Johnny McKinney went stark crazy. Cov- 
ered with blood and blind with fury, he 
abandoned all caution, and plowed forward 
swinging desperately with both hands. 
Micky Cleaver backed away calmly, chop- 
ping with a left hand, and ripping upward 
with a savage right. All in due time, he 
set himself and delivered the coup de grace! 


the latter’s sister from the con- | 
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Lift Off—No Pain! 








Doesn't hurt one bit! Drop a littk 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
the toes, and the foot calluses, without 
soreness or irritation. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises tor over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Kar Drums restored my hea: 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and wil! do 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts."’ Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how Lrecovered 
my hearing. A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 227,70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Non-Skid Boys and Girls 


In our June issue THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE camp observer, an experi- 
enced camper who has seen and appraised 
more camps than any other man, past 
or present, writes what every parent 
ought to know of the nation’s children 
—the problem solvers of the imminent 
future. 

It is a profound message, a warning and | 
a hope, which none may disregard. 
our boys and girls are to meet a life 
more complicated daily; if they are to 
achieve success and find their happiness 
in the fretful years already in sight, read 
“Non-Skid Boys and Girls” and you 
will get a wholesome thrill; you will 
echo the poignant truth of that arresting 
editorial on our summer camps and their 
boon to boys and girls. The Summer 
Camp Movement is the educational re- 
volt of a rising generation. Raising 
superior children and raising useful 
trees is the best public service parents 
of quality can perform. 

Many fine camps are listed on pages 7 
through 10. rite to them or our In- 
formation Department will gladly assist 
you in the selection of the right camp 
or school for your child. Write, giving 
full details to 

The Director, Department of (erwais 
THE RED B K 3K MAGAZ 

33 West 42nd Street, New York ay 
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IVEN in body and soul, Kid McKinney 
tossed all night on a cot in a cheap hotel 
room whither he had been conveyed by a 
dull-eyed Jockey Williams, who had risen to 
the requirements of a friend in need. The 
midget, after all, had a big heart and a 
shrewd little mind. He loved Johnny Mc- 
Kinney, and now that the crash had come, it 
remained to be seen what the wreckage would 
yield. 

Apparently the ruin was complete, for 
early in the morning, a white-faced girl in 
furs came hurrying into the room, and Kid 
McKinney, half rising from his bed—band- 
aged and broken-hearted, ordered her out. 
His voice came in agonized mumbles: 


“Ye wanted dough. .... There ’tis!.... 
Take it all.... I’m licked. .... I'm 
trough! .... I done my bit f’r a lady! 

é _ 2 G’way! What 


t’ell more d’ ye want?” 

Jockey Williams silently proffered a roll of 
currency, and then pointed to the open door. 
But Betty, the lady, made no move. White 
to the edge of her small, painted lips, she 
stood transfixed, her eyes ignoring the prof- 
fered blood-money, and fixed instead on the 
bruised battler who had earned it. 

Here was another ruin: Mrs. John Aloy- 
sius McKinney, confronted for the first time 
with the other side of the Queensberry cur- 
tain—the side that she had never known. 
Never had she seen the disillusionment of 
the vanquished. Never had defeat entered 
into her calculations. Always her husband 
had emerged the victor, and the money had 
seemed so easy. The morning newspapers, 
with flashlight pictures of the finish, had 
shocked her unbelievably, and now this! It 
crashed home with the force of a knockout! 

Jockey Williams caught her as_ she 
dropped! 


SOME people contend that prize-ring 
come-backs” belong only in the realm 
of fiction; but courage and gentility go hand 
in hand, and all things are possible to a lady. 
Kid McKinney, dazed and disheartened, had 
laid aside the gloves, and it remained for his 
wife to pick them up and prove what a fem- 
inine bantamweight can do, with only her 
conscience to coach her. It was a brilliant 
campaign, beginning with a battle royal in a 
ring represented by the family drawing-room. 
Mamma and Papa Boland and Brother 
Billy figured in the proceedings, but not for 
long. As Jockey Williams expressed it later: 
“Boy, I know now what this guy Kipling 


meant. Betty didn’t even wait to shake 
hands. She just sailed in at the tap of the 
bell, and bam—bam—bam!—the fight was 


over !” 

The midget had been present when Mrs. 
McKinney showed the stuff of which cham- 
pions are made. One after another she pol- 
ished them off, not forgetting herself. 

“We're going to work, the whole damn 
outfit! I’m through bein’ a lady—under- 
stand? I’m Kid McKinney’s wife and 
nothin’ else. Pop, go dig up your tools and 
hustle for a job! Billy, you go to work or go 
to jail, and I'll give you just twenty-four 
hours to decide which. This house is for sale, 
and everything that’s in it. Ma, if you want 
supper, you go cook it! I’ve canned the 
servants, and I’ve sold the cars, and hocked 
every bit of jewelry in the joint. Tomorrow 
I’m goin’ back to Coopers Emporium. 
You needn’t faint, Ma! You'll probably 
have to get a job there too!” 


So history—which is supposed to move in 
circles anyway—found old man Boland back 
in his plumbing-shop, Mamma Boland once 
more in domestic harness, and Billy Boland 
dawdling in disgust along the paths of rec- 
titude. Destiny demanded only a few im- 
provements in the picture. Betty opened 
her own shop—a very correct establishment 
to which members of the Sereno Country 
Club came to be properly fitted with the 
latest fashion in gloves. Thither came 
Jockey Williams, still bent on crowning his 
pugilistic idol with the laurel-wreath of a 
champion. 

“He’s in shape again, Mrs. McKinney,” 
said the midget. “I had an X-ray taken 
yesterday. His hand’s as good as ever—old 


Iron Mike is ready for the question. It’s 
up to you, lady—and get me right: it aint 
the dough I’m after. I’m thinkin’ of 


Johnny. He wants you to be proud of him! 
He wants to be a champion for your sake! 
Back him for a last fight, Mrs. McKinney. 
Make him think your happiness depends on 
it—and let him bring you home the bacon! 
That’s his dream, I tell you! It'll be the 
biggest moment in his life! And don’t be 
afraid! I'll guarantee that he gives Micky 
Cleaver all that’s comin’ to that bird, and 
just a little bit more!” 

Into the blue eyes of a lady stole quick 
tears of understanding. “I'll play the game,” 
she faltered. “I understand what you mean, 
Jockey! Johnny’s my husband, and the 
sweetest boy in all the world. He’s a fighter, 
and I’m his wife. You make the match, 
Jockey—and leave the rest to me. It'll be 
the first fight I’ve ever seen, and I hope 
it'll be the last.” 

“You gonna be there?” 

“Right at the ringside!” 

Jockey Williams leaped into the air, 
clicked his heels smartly and extended his 
hand. “Put it there!” he pleaded. “Put 
it there, Mrs. Champion of the World!” 


T was the ninth round of the return match 

between Micky Cleaver and Kid McKin- 
ney, the pride of the Pacific Coast, and the 
welterweight title was changing hands. Who 
says that pugilistic miracles are impossible? 
Listen to the roar of a crowd gone crazy! 
Listen to little Jockey Williams, crouched at 
the ropes, bawling through his cupped hands: 

“Go get ‘im, you Kid! C’mon with the 
dynamite! Oh!.... Oh! 
How d'ye like it, Micky? Who’s a poor sap 
now? G’by, Micky! .... Kiss him good- 
night, Johnny! ’Atta baby! Step back and 
let him fall! .. There he goes! Sink 
him! .... Ya-hoo-o-0-0-0-0!” 

Down came a crimson glove flush on 
Micky Cleaver’s jaw—and wrapped in that 
weapon of the Marquis of Queensberry were 
all of Johnny McKinney’s hopes and dreams 
and ambitions. The referee sprang forward 
and began to count. His arm rose and fell 
in the full knockout litany, but his voice 
was drowned in the full-throated roar of the 
multitude, proclaiming: “The King is dead. 
Long live the King!” 


The conqueror, panting in the arms of his | 
blind to | 


seconds, was deaf to the tumult, 
the tossing sea of faces. This was the mo- 
ment for which he had been born, and all 
the bliss of realization was centered in a 
ringside vision. Johnny McKinney heard 
nothing but the acclaim of his wife, saw 
nothing but the radiant, love-lighted features 
of a lady! 
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Ce BEAUMONT has for the time being deserted his well-loved San 
Francisco, and “‘gone south” below the Mexican border, soaking up the glow- 
ing color of that region that you will find reflected in the new stories he has 
planned. When you come to read them—the first in an early issue—you will call 
them by far the greatest tales this musician of the emotions has ever told. Of 
they will all appear in this magazine—the only publication in which 
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This man is sure 
of his job 


E SAW the handwriting on the wall. 
around him were being dropped right and 


Men 


left. He might have been the next to go but 
for a familiar coupon which he saw in a magazine. 
He tore it out and mailed it to Scranton. 

Then one day his employer called him in. 

“Young man,” he said, “I have just received 
a letter from the International Correspondence 
Schools telling me you have enrolled and have 
received a mark of 93 for your first lesson. 

“I don’t mind saying that this letter has 
saved your job. I had you on the list of men 
to be dropped. But I’m going to keep you now. 
And there are bigger things ahead for you. The 
man who thinks enough of his future to study 
his job is the kind of a man we want.’ 

OW about you? Are you sitting on the anxious 

bench wondering if you will be the next to go? 
Or are you training yourself so that you will not 
only be sure of your present job, but will be ready 
for the job ahead? 

This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, 
put it up to us to prove how we can help you. 
Just mark and mail this coupon, 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 3410-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Wi cost or obligation on my part, 


thout 
how I can oy A for by ee or in the Pisbiect t33 
which I have mark 

quent TRAINING COURSES 


|Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 


Show Card Lettering 
Stenography and 
Business Engl 


Traffic Management 

Business Law 

Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A,) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 


Private Secreta 
Spanish oO French 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 








Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Ligh’ Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical r Contractor and Builder 
Mechanica! Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
achine Pract Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positi Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
|Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Ste: O Badio Mathematics 
Street 3-6-24 
Address mgeeeen 
City.. SS 
QaBURNIG RR ic..000e.. cecsecescosscesesconssssescecseoesesone 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon ‘to the 
Limited, 


International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Vontreal, Canada 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. | can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
“How ?" A the 

MORLEY I've 
a + oh but they 
1 would not know 











DEAF 


is to the oun was glasses are to the 
Invisible, harmless. Any- 
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Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl—follow direc- 
tions on the can-——flush. The job 
is done—and done thoroughly. 
What could be easier? No scrub- 
bing. No hard work. 

Sani-Flush removes every mark, 


stain and incrustation. It makes 
the toilet bowl sparkle. 

The hidden trap is unhealthful 
if it is not kept clean. Sani-Flush 
cleans it and makes it sanitary— 
destroys all foul odors. Nothing 
else will do this work. 

Sani-Flush will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrenic Propvucts Co. 
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Meyer Both Company the largest 
Commercial Art Ordanization th the 
orld offers you a practical training, 
based upon twenty-five years of success, 
This nationally known organization each 
ey produces and sells to advertisers over 
5,000 commercial drawings. i 
paid profession equally open to men and 
women. Home study instruction. 
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| souvenirs.” 


MR. 


“Or you can look at it another way,” he 
went on, “and it makes you realize how 
small the world is, after all. I live here in 
America; you live away off in Europe: but 
here we are.” 

“Exactly.” She gave him a bright look. 

This was a mighty interesting talk they 
were having; he would have enjoyed con- 
tinuing it, but having finished his cigarette, 
felt he ought to go. 


EXT day while he was at lunch, she 

came into the dining-car, and on his 
way out he paused, wished her good after- 
noon, and dropped a casual remark about 
hoping to see her later on the observation 
platform; but though he spent the after- 
noon there, she did not appear. 

It was the last day of the journey, and 
as evening approached, he pondered the ad- 
visability of calling at her drawing-room and 
inviting her to dine with him, and that 
night, as he lay in his berth, he found him- 
self regretting that he had not mustered 
courage to do so. Probably she’d been sort 
of expecting him to invite her. He could 
have done it in an offhand way, as if he 
had just chanced to think of it as he went 
by. Certainly he could have done it! Now 
in the dark he could formulate the right 
words: “I was just heading for dinner and 
it struck me you might be going in, too. 
Wont you join me?” 

He could imagine her face lighting up 
with that smile as she rose to accompany 
him, and could picture himself walking with 
her into the dining-car, facing her across 
a softly lighted table for two, giving the 
waiter a dollar and saying: “George, I want 
you to do your best tonight.” They’d have 
had another interesting talk; he could have 
told her about the time they made him 
chairman of the committee to consider the 
reorganization of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; that story would have entertained 
her, but probably he wouldn’t ever get to 
tell her about it now. Too bad! 

Well anyway, he’d see her in the morning. 
Maybe there was something he could do for 
her in Chicago; if she wanted him to take 
her any place, he could wait over and take 
the one o'clock for home. 

Next day he woke early and had dressed 
and breakfasted before most of his fellow- 
passengers were up; but for fear of dis- 
turbing her, he did not knock on her draw- 
ing-room door until the train was entering 
the outskirts of the city. 

“Ah,” she said as her maid opened the 
door, “I was just going to send you these 
She indicated the package of 
Indian curios, adding: “For your daughter.” 

“Are yo. going to stop in Chicago?” he 
asked eagerly, after having thanked her. 

“Only a day or two. I am sailing from 
New York, Saturday week.” 

“New York’s a great city,” he said, “but 
I wouldn’t live there if they’d give me the 
whole town with a fence round it.” He 
told her of the N. R. S. J. A. A. convention 
held in New York three years before, and 
having catalogued the defects of the metrop- 
olis, was speaking highly of the Hippodrome 
and the Aquarium when the porter came 
and carried out the baggage. 

“It’s certainly been a great pleasure to 
of met you, Mrs. Lescaboura,” he said, “and 





BISBEE’S PRINCESS 


(Continued from page 41) 
I've been thinking maybe I could make 


things pleasant for you in Chicago. I know 
the city pretty well, and I thought if you'd 
enjoy it, I’d get a taxi and take you to see 
Lincoln Park or the Stockyards or—” 

She thanked him, saying: “I’m sorry, but 
friends are meeting me.” 

“Well, anyway,” he said, disappointed, “I'll 
come and see you safely to the gate.” He 
took up the package. “I don’t know how 
to thank you for all these lovely things. 
Pauline'll be taken right off her feet.” 

The train had hardly stopped in the Chi- 
cago terminus when Mr. Bisbee got off and 
ran forward to her car. She was among the 
last to alight, and as he walked with her 
toward the gate he was sad at the thought 
of bidding her farewell. 

“Mrs. Lescaboura,” he began, “I hope you 
understand how greatly I’ve enjoyed the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. I've taken 
many a railroad journey, but I can truth- 
fully say that I never before had the—” 

There, however, he found himself cut short 
by the arrival of a gentleman with a flower 
in his buttonhole, who came rushing up to 
her, and bending over, kissed her hand. 
There was no mistake about it; Mr. Bisbee 
was right there beside them and witnessed 
it witi: his own eyes. Also he heard dis- 
tinctly what the gentleman said. He said: 

“I hope Your Highness had a pleasant 
journey.” 

Dazed as he was, there passed through 
Mr. Bisbee’s mind echoes of fairy tales read 
in childhood which told him what a “Your 
Highness” is. From the first he had sensed 
a mystery about her, a curious fascination, 
and now, like a man in the dark whose sur- 
roundings are suddenly revealed to him by a 
flash of lightning, he understood the pearls, 
the little diamond crown on the black enamel 
cigarette-case, the reluctance to tell her 
name. 

And he had been calling her Mrs. Lesca- 
boura ! 

Concluding that the easiest way out of it 
would be to slip off and let her think he had 
lost her in the crowd, he dropped behird, 
walking slowly and letting the maid and the 
porters pass him, and he was looking for 
some means of egress from the train-shed 
other than the gate ahead of him, when he 
saw her waiting. 

She had not forgotten him. As he ap- 
proached, she smiled, holding out her hand. 

“Good-by, and thank you again,” she said. 

Mr. Bisbee took the hand, and like a 
man who shuts his eyes and jumps from the 
top of a skyscraper, bent and kissed it. 

“The pleasure is all mine.” He swallowed, 
and the sound of the ingurgitation seemed to 
reverberate above the station noises. “The 
pleasure is all mine—Your Highness.” 

As he put on his hat and moved away, 
there came from behind him a shrill cackle 
of negro laughter, but instead of turning to 
see what caused the mirth of the colored 
porters, he raised his chest, thrust his chin 
down between the points of his stiff collar 
and proceeded toward the taxi-stand with 
the step of a dignified and very busy man. 


N the journey from Chicago to his home 
Mr. Bisbee did ‘not converse with other 
passengers but sat pondering the unbelievable 
experience, and the more he turned it over 
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in his mind, the more romantic it appeared. 
Why, you could make a movie out of it! 
He could do it himself, if he had the time, 
and it would be a better picture than nine- 
tenths of those you saw on the screen. The 
hero meets a lady in distress and without 
knowing who she is, hastens to her assistance. 
(Surely no knight of old ever aided fairer 
lady than he did when he picked the cinder 
out of her eye.) They get acquainted, and 
just at parting he discovers her identity. 

-“Your Highness!” Bowing low, he kisses 
her hand. 

Would their paths ever cross again? Who 
could say? There came to him a vision in 
which he saw himself seated in a softly 
cushioned chair in the lobby of a magnifi- 
cent hotel. It was in Europe. There was 
a fountain; an orchestra was playing and 
aristocratic people strolled to and fro; sud- 
denly one of them, a beautiful dark woman 
in a low-neck gown, with a crown of large, 
high-grade white diamonds on her head, 
rushed over to him. —‘Why, if it isn’t Mr. 

Bisbee!” —“Yes, Your Highness, I’ve been 
traveling around some, looking over the 
stock of the leading European jewelry manu- 
facturers.” 

He saw himself dining with her, driving 
with her, the cynosure of all eyes, strolling 
at her side in spacious gardens, on broad 
flag-paved terraces, through vaulted halls 
with soldiers on guard at the doors—like in 
that movie of Mary Pickford’s. 

He was but half aware of realities around 
him when, having left the train, he took a 
taxi home. In his earlier fancies he saw 
himself alone with her, but as he neared his 
house the imagined scene in the hotel was 
amended to include his wife and daughter— 
though as characters distinctly minor. How 
they would stare when she came over to 
him! In the dark cab he chuckled silently 
They wouldn’t have any idea what to do. 
Usually so uppity with him, they’d find that 
in a pinch he was the one that knew the 
ropes. 

The princess would be lovely to them. 

“Your husband and I are old friends. You 
must all of you pack your bags and join us 
up at the castle.” He guessed Stella wouldn't 


be calling him a stick-in-the-mud any more 


—not after that! 


HE cab stopped; he got out, and with 

his bags and the precious bundle started 
toward the front porch. There were lights 
in the parlor and the hall; a pleasant-look- 
ing house, he thought—nothing ostentatious, 
but a nice home with two bathrooms on the 
second floor. You could invite anybody 
there without apology—anybody at all. In 
his mind he saw Fairview Avenue filled with 
the automobiles of the best people. They 
would invite the Murchisons and the Rath- 
bones to meet her, of course. He guessed 
that would give them something to think 
about! 

The front door stood open but the screen 
door was hooked, and so he rang and was 
presently admitted by Ella, the negre cook, 
who waddled down the hall wiping her hands 
upon her gingham apron. 

“How-d’ye-do, Ella.” 

‘*Do, Mist’ Bisbee.” 

“Family out?” 

“No suh, Mist’ Bisbee, dey upstehs. Miss 
Pauline, she dressin’ foh pahty.” 

He was glad they were upstairs, for it 
gave him time to unwrap the Indian souve- 
nirs, and he arranged them on the parlor 
table as carefully as if he had been dressing 
a show-window in the store. When Stella 
and Pauline came down, they would see the 
presents there and would naturally ask about 
them; whereupon, by way of reply, he 
would tell his story. 

After a time he heard them on the stairs. 

“Oh, here’s Pappa,” said Pauline as he 
went to the hall to greet them. 

“I wish you’d let me know when to ex- 
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You Can Play a 
Hohner Harmonica! 


This FREE 
Instruction 
Book Will 
Teach You 
How 


Millions of happy 
people of all ages 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and popularity. Anyone can quickly learn 
to play a Hohner with the aid of the Free 
Instruction Book. 


This interesting and instructive book 
contains a series of easy lessons, charts 
and pictures which will enable you to 
quickly master the harmonica and play 
operatic, classical and jazz selections. 


Even though you have had no previous 
musical training, you can learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica. And when you do 
learn, you will have mastered the first 
principles of a musical education. 


Don’t hum or whistle—play it on a 
Hohner. Ask your dealer for the Free 
Book today. If he can’t supply you, 
write to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 207, 
New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas—50¢ up. 
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pect you,” said his wife in an aggrieved 
tone. “I thought you’d be home for dinner, 
and I ordered too many chops.” 

“East or West, home's best,” he remarked 
cheerfully, quoting from the works of the 
manufacturer who had supplied the oak 
mantelpiece in the dining-room. 

“What's all this?” demanded Pauline, 
catching sight of the trophies. 

“Indian things—a present somebody sent 
you.” 

Pauline picked up the bracelet and ex- 
amined it critically. 

“You don’t expect me to wear a manacle 
like this, do you?” 

“Ves, I do, when you know 
from.” 

“I guess the Prince of Wales must of been 
at the convention,” remarked his wife, but 
the thrust rather pleased him. 

“You'll find you’re not so far off as you 
think,” he answered, but Mrs. Bisbee wasn't 
listening. 

“I'm not going to have my parlor clut- 
tered up with truck like this,’ she said. 

“We'll see, we'll see,” he replied, smiling 
mysteriously. 

“We certainly will!” 

“Oh, come on out with it, Pappa,” saia 
Pauline. “What new victim has fallen for 
my frail blonde loveliness ?” 

“Well, what would you say, for instance, 
if I was to tell you it’s from a princess?” 

“Pooh!” she answered. “I had my palm 
read by a princess at the street fair last 
week. She had dirty fingernails and was all 


who it’s 


covered with this kind of hardware.” She 
put down the bracelet. 
“This wasn’t any Gypsy princess,” he told 


her. “She’s a bona fide princess and a thor- 
ough lady. She had a string of pearls that 
would make Alice Murchison’s look like fifty 
cents’ worth of glass beads, and she—” 

“Your poor father’s been seeing too many 
movies,” interrupted Mrs. Bisbee. “Seems 
like his mind’s giving way.” 

“Oh, is that so?” he retorted angrily. 
“Well, I tell you she was a princess, and a 
mighty good-looking one, too! I conversed 
with her three days, and we—” 

“I bet you did!” put in his wife dryly. 
“IT hope you didn’t forget to show her that 
write-up in the Sentinel that cost you fifty 
dollars.” 

“I certainly did show it to her, and I 
might add she was a lot more interested 
than certain other people I could name! Her 
Highness has got some sense!” 

“Say, what’s this ‘Highness’ stuff, any- 
way?” Pauline gazed at him curiously. 
“You mean to say you seriously think you 
picked up a real princess ?” 

“I object to that expression!” 
stiffly. 

Pauline turned gravely to her mother. 

“Some woman's been kidding him,” she 
observed, speaking quite as if her father 
were not present; and before he could voice 
his indignation, she inquired: 

“What kind of princess did she claim to 
be?” 

“She didn’t claim anything about it! The 
ambassador met her at Chicago. He told 
me who she was. If you want to see what 
she looks like,”"—he reached for his pocket- 
book and drew out the postcard photograph, 
—‘here’s her picture that she gave me. 
What do you say to that?” 

Pauline examined the picture and shook 
her head, saying: 

“She’s no princess, she’s too good-looking. 
Princesses look like cows.” 

“Let’s see,” said Mrs. Bisbee. She took 
the photograph from Pauline’s hand and 
scrutinized it. “i don’t see how you can 
call that good-looking! Her mouth’s big, 
and she smirks.” 

“What does she claim her name 
Pauline asked. 

“Her Highness’ name,” he proclaimed, 
lifting his chest and thrusting his chin be- 


he said 


is?” 
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tween the points of his collar, “happens to 


be Princess Gabriella Lescaboura. That’s 
her autograph on the picture.’ 
“Who ever heard of such a name!” com- 


mented Mrs. Bisbee with a derisive laugh. 

“Wait a minute, Mamma!” Pauline had 
dropped to her knees beside the table and 
was searching through the magazines on the 
lower shelf. “I wouldn't be surprised if it’s 
so. I think she’s the very one I was read- 
ing about!” 

“Sure she is,’ said Mr. Bisbee confidently. 

AULINE had drawn from the pile of 

magazines a thin one, the cover of which 
bore the title Chit-Chat, and having risen 
was rapidly turning the pages. 

“Yes, here it is!” She looked at him as 
if with new eyes. “Well, what do you know 
about Pappa!” 

“Read it, read it,” 
and Pauline obeyed: 

“*The beautiful Princess Lescaboura, who 
has been passing the winter at Santa Bar- 
bara, will soon sail for Europe, and those 
in the know—’” 

“She's sailing a week from Saturday,” he 
interjected 

“*_And ihose in the know will be inter- 
ested to learn whether she rejoins her noble 
husband either at his chateau on the Céte 
d’Azur or at the Lido, for which spectacular 
resort he last year exhibited a marked pref- 
erence.’ ’ 

“Perfectly correct, perfectly correct,” said 
Mr. Bisbee, who was strolling up and down. 

**The Prince and Princess,’” Pauline con- 
tinued, “‘are known by those au courant 
with society in the smart resorts of Europe, 
as an emancipated pair. By reason of their 
vast wealth and their assured position, their 
intimates are the créme de la créme, but 
their interests are wide and their love of 
amusement is reflected in a distinct penchant 
for excursions into Bohemia.’” 

“That's correct,” said Mr. Bisbee, nodding. 
“They go there too.” 

Pauline read on: 

‘If, as Dame Rumor has it, the Lido 
attracted the dashing young nobleman be- 
cause of the presence there of a svelte young 
dunseuse not unknown to the Parisian stage, 
it must not be supposed that his Princess 
repined. She had, as always, a legion of 
admirers, and the heterogeneousness of her 
taste in swains was exhibited in a quartet 
of ardent devotees who constantly danced 
attendance and showed some jealousy of one 
another. The group was composed of a 
member of the Spanish royal family, an 
American cinema comedian, Lord Wapshott 
the British rubber magnate, and Mr. T. 
Percival Beggs of New York and Santa Bar- 
bara. 

“‘It may be only a coincidence that the 
grounds of Mon Piaisir, the delightful 
villa which the Princess occupied at Santa 
Barbara, adjoin the Beggs estate, but the 
fact remains that within a fortnight after 
her Highness’ arrival, the ever watchful Vida 
Beggs, who is said to be six years older than 
her attractive polo-playing husband, dragged 
him off to durance vile in Honolulu, where 
according to report he sulked the winter 
away.’’ 

Mr. Bisbee stopped walking. 

“How did that dirty scandal-sheet get 
in my house?” he demanded. 

“I bought it to read about this Mr. 
Thresher that Alice Murchison’s going to 
marry,’ Pauline answered, unabashed. “It 
seems he was engaged to a—” 

But Mr. Bisbee was not interested in the 
gossip about Mr. Thresher. 

“I don’t want to hear another word it 
says!” he broke in. 

At that, Mrs. Bisbee spoke: 

“If there is anything more about this 


he invited nonchalantly, 


woman your father’s taken up with, read 
it, dearie.” 
“No, she wont!” he cried. “It’s a pack 
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MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 _ 


“Why did I marry a man 
who stammers?” 
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Professional Schools 


of national reputation adver- 
tise in The Red Book Maga- 
zine. In the school section 
you will find announcements 
of the country’s best. If you 
need help in choosing a school 
to train you for your life’s 
work, we will gladly put our 
intimate knowledge at your disposal. 
Most of these schools accept pupils 
at several times during the year and 
others you may enter any day. Please 
tell us your exact age, education and 
location of school wished. Enclose 
stamped return envelope, and address 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 W. 42nd Street New York City 
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Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 


of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted— 
personal requirements as to location and 
tuition charges being considered in each 


individual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of nding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 











| Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











With a despairing gesture, Celia flung herself into a chair. 
li seemed to her that nothing mattered now. 


HEN she heard the sound of his 

familiar step on the porch, Celia 
| hurried to the door and opened it with a 
glad little cry. “Did you get it?” 


Her husband gazed at her, then 
walked into the room and slumped down 
in a chair. He seemed old as he leaned 
forward and stared at the floor. “No, 
Celia, I didn’t. The same old trouble, I 
guess.” He went on lamely as if to ex- 
plain the reason for his not getting the 
job: “They said nothing. When I got 
down to the office a new man was sitting 
at Watts’ desk—hired from the outside.” 


With a gesture of despair Celia 
walked unsteadily into the living-room 
and threw herself into a chair. She 
rested her arms on the table and buried 
her face in her hands. Nothing seemed 
to matter now. There had been times 
before when other men had been given a 
job that should have been Larry’s, but 
she hadn’t minded. She was confident 
that he would succeed and was content 
to wait. To her it seemed that this 
opportunity had been his biggest chance. 
And he had lost it. She was desolate. 
“Why did I marry a man who stam- 
mers?” she asked herself. 


* *+ * *# 


A year later I met Larry Havens 

uite by chance. He had changed so 
that I hardly knew him. He looked 
prosperous and he talked smoothly and 
convincingly. Then he told me this 
story: The night he returned home with- 
out the promotion he had expected, he 
happened to read a story of the wonder- 
ful work Benjamin N. Bogue was doing 
in Indianapolis. He wrote Mr. Bogue 
and a few days later, after reading the 
catalog and other pieces of literature 
which described in de tail the Bogue In- 
stitute and its record in curing stam- 
merers, he obtained leave from his com- 
pany and enrolled in the Institute. 


Under the guidance of Mr. Bogue, 
himself, and able assistants, he showed 
great daily improvement. And at the 
end of five weeks his stammering was 
completely cured. He had learned how 
to speak correctly. And, as he told me, 
he gained a confidence in himself that 
he hadn’t had before. His entire out- 
look on life was changed. 

When he returned to his job, his em- 
ployers were so well satisfied with the 
improvement in his work that they gave 


him a good raise within a month. And 
six months later he was put in an im- 
portant executive position. 


His home life was changed too. Celia, 
relieved from worry, looked years 
younger. She was happy and proud. 


There are hundreds of men, women 
and boys and girls who have done what 
Larry Havens did. Realizing that 
stammering cannot be outgrown and 
that the handicap of faltering speech 
means many disappointments, they 
have enrolled in the Bogue Institute, of 
Indianapolis, and have been cured of 
their affliction. They have acquired a 
new confidence in themselves and mas- 
tered the art of speaking correctly and 
convincingly. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, the founder of this Insti- 
tute, suffered from stammering for twenty years. 
Then he worked out a method of curing his falter- 
ing speech. It proved so effective that he wanted 
to give other stammerers an opportunity to cure 
their affliction. At first he had only small classes, 
but applicants to his school increased to such an 
extent that he was compelled to open the Insti- 
tute as a resident school, with dormitories, class- 
rooms and a schedule similar to that of any other 
boarding school or college. 

Since 1901, when he founded this school, 
Benjamin N. Bogue has always taken a great 
personal interest in the progress of each student. 
And aiding him in his work of curing stammer- 
ing is a corps of experienced instructors. 

From the time of his entrance the student 
makes great daily improvement until he is abso- 
lutely freed from stammering. This takes from 
three to eight weeks. In this short time he learns 
how to talk correctly and with power, and acquire 
confidence in his own ability. 

If you stammer or stutter, write Mr. Bogue 
and find out how he can cure you. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below. Without obligation on 
your part you will receive some interesting liter- 
ature regarding the school—a catalog describing 
the Institute’s activities, illustrations of the build- 
ings and classrooms—interesting letters from 
students who have graduated. Or if you know of 
someone who stutters or stammers, send in his 
name and, without mentioning your part in the 
matter or obligating him in any way, descriptive 
literature will be sent him which will interest 

im. Remember, stammering cannot be out- 
grown—but it can be cured. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
4090 Bogue Building 
1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Without obligation on my part, please send me 
full information regarding the Bogue Institute 
and the new, sure, scientific cure for stammering 
and stuttering. 
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Business men appreci- 
ate Blue=jay par- 
ticularly, because it is 
scientifically efficient. 
It leaves nothing to 
the user's guess work. 
You do not have to 
decide how much or 
how little to put on. 
Each plaster is a com- 
plete, standardized 
treatment—and it 
does the work. 

















Mr. Hyde had Corns 
r. Jekyll had none! 


At the root of many a bad temper, 
there's a corn. It is hard to keep 
the disposition serene when a corn 
is jabbing and baiting it with pain. 
You can cover the tip of a corn 
with a match-head. But this tiny 
pain-center makes one feel mean all 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
1925 
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T° know real garter comfort 


you must wear Bostons. 

When you ask for Bostons there- 
fore, insist on getting them. 
Remember that when better garters can 
be made Boston will make them. The All- 
Rubber Oblong Button, the pad without a 
pucker, the fine quality of web and work- 
manship and the attractive colors are the 
superior features which make Bostons pop- 
ular the world over. 


Also Knicker Bostons for Sports wear 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the Family. 
In Canada—Glassford Bros. Lt'd—Montreal 
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over—and act that way. Doctors 
know that a corn may irritate the 
whole nervous system—so the pa 
tient with a corn is told to use 
Blue-jay. A Blue-jay plaster 
will end a corn pain in ten seconds 
—and the corn itself in 48 hLuurs. 
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of lies!’ He turned to Pauline. “I’m sur- 
prised your mother’d let you touch such a 
paper! Give it here!” 

“Don’t you do anything of the kind, Pau- 
| line,” ordered her mother. “He was pleased 
enough until it showed up this fine lady of 
his! Give it to me, dearie.” She took the 
paper and huddled over it, by the lamp, 
arching her back to prevent his reading over 
her shoulder. 

“H-m!” she murmured as she read to her- 
self. “H-m! She's a nice one! It says that 
while this Beggs was at Honolulu with his 
poor wife, your Princess Flibbertigibbet car- 
ried on with a lot of other married men. 
It says a young officer committed suicide 
on account of her. It says she—” 

“Shut up!” he howled. “I tell you it’s a 
pack of doggone lies!” 

“You told Pauline to read it. 
just listen. It says—” 

“Shut up, I tell you!” He made a swift 
flank movement upon her, snatched the 
paper, tore it to shreds and dashed the 
pieces upon the floor. 


Now you 


EVER before had Mrs. Bisbee known 

him to commit an act even remotely 
approaching violence; for a moment she 
stood gazing at him, her reddish-brown eyes 
shining like a pair of glass marbles; then 
suddenly she burst into a shriek. 

“You’re in love with her! You're in love 
with her!” 

“fave you lost your wits, Stella?” 

“You’re in love with her!” she shrieked 
again. “You've admitted it! You have no 
more decency than to come right in your 
home and boast about it in front of an in- 
nocent child like Pauline!” 

“Don’t you call me innocent, 
exclaimed Pauline indignantly. 

Mrs. Bisbee’s lip was trembling 

“That's right!” she howled at him accus- 
ingly. “Trying to turn my daughter against 
me, too! Taking the best years of my life 
and then running off like an old rooster 
after a woman that flounces around making 
fools out of married men!” She began to 
weep loudly, and holding her handkerchiei 
to her eyes moved tragically toward the 
door. 

Her weeping did not in itself surprise 
him; she had often wept when she wanted 
things; but she had never before charged 
| him with philandering, and he followed her, 
addressing her with soothing words and de- 
| claring the charge preposterous; but she 
| thrust him off with a savage backward ges- 
| ture of the arm, crying: 

“Don’t you dare speak to me, you liber- 
tine!” 
| He stopped and gazed after her stupefied 
as she started up the stairs; then turning 
to Pauline he sighed and let his arms fall 
helplessly. 
| “Your mamma must be crazy. Nobody 
|on earth’s more respectable than me, and 
the Princess was as perfect a lady as I 
ever hope to meet. The very most I did 
was to kiss her hand when I—” 

“Pappa! You did?” 

“It’s the custom,” he quickly explained. 
“They expect it. The ambassador did it, 
too. I don’t want you to misunderstand, 
Pauline. I wouldn’t have you think—” 

“Pappa,” she broke in, taking hold of his 
lapels and looking gravely into his eyes, “I 
think it’s the most romantic affair I ever 
heard of!” 

She took up the bracelet and put it on. 

“It’s really handsome in a barbaric way,” 
she said, “and the stones are lovely with this 
blue dress. Pappa, I want you to know 
I’m glad this woman came into your life.” 

“Now, lookit, Pauline,” he protested, “she 
didn’t! You mustn’t say such things! I 
wont—” 

But there he was interrupted by the sound 
of steps and voices on the porch, and the 
ringing of the doorbell. 


Mamma!” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“It’s the boys to take me to the party,” 
Pauline said in a low voice. 

“Lordy, the front door was open!” he 
whispered back; and as she went to let 
them in, he tiptoed to the dining-room. 


INDING the bedroom door locked | 

against him when he went upstairs, Mr. | 
Bisbee took his bags to the spare room and 
passed the night there; nor did he en-| 
counter his wife and daughter in the morn- | 
ing, for they were not up when he left the | 
house. 
He couldn't see even yet how last night’s | 
disaster had come about. He had done} 
nothing wrong; not once in their whole 
married life had he given Stella the slightest 
cause for jealousy; her own sister had told 
him he was too good—that being so good | 
didn’t pay. It was incomprehensible. 

Well, it would be a relief to get back to | 
the store and plunge into the routine of | 
business. Charley Doelger would tell him | 
what had been going on while he was away, | 
and he would tell Charley about his trip 
Not about her, though—the subject was no | 
longer a pleasant one. 

He was hardly seated at his desk behind | 
the ground-glass partition at the back of | 
the store when Charley came in. | 

“Glad to see you back, W. P.” They 
shook hands, “What kind of a time did you 
have ?” 

“Fine, fine.” 

“I’m sorry you didn’t wait over and come 
back on the special with the crowd,” | 
Charley said. “There wasn’t any real need | 
for you to hurry home.” 

“I know,” said Mr. Bisbee, and became | 
suddenly silent. 

The other picked up the steel letter-opener 
and tapped with it abstractedly on the desk, 
and Mr. Bisbee felt a slight awkwardness as 
if Charley was expecting something more. 
That couldn’t be it, though; there was no 
way Charley could have heard anything. It 
must be his own self-consciousness. 

“What’s the news around town ?” he asked. | 

“Mainly people are talking about this fel- 
low Thresher that Alice Murchison’s going | 
to marry. This society paper printed a 
story about him, and I thought you might 
like to see it.” He handed Mr. Bisbee a 
copy of Chit-Chat, indicating a passage. 

Mr. Bisbee frowned. 

“This is a rotten sheet, Charley,” he de- | 
clared, “a dirty, rotten sheet!” 

“IT don’t know,” said the other; “thev | 
say a lot of the stuff’s true.” His eyes 
seemed to be following a motor passing in 
the street outside. 

“Well, I happen to know better!” Mr 
Bisbee slapped his hand upon the desk. “In 
fact, I know a case where they printed a 
pack of doggone lies about somebody!” 





GAIN there fell a silence, and when pres- | 
ently Charley departed, Mr. Bisbee felt a 
curious sense of relief. Reaching over, he | 
closed the door; then he turned quickly to 
the page on which the Princess was men- | 
tioned, and with mounting indignation read 
the remaining paragraphs: 

“Skunks!” he muttered savagely, and | 
tearing the periodical in half, flung it into 
the wastebasket. 

It was his habit to lunch daily with a 
group of his business friends at a large round 
table in the men’s café of the New Mervyn 
House, and when a little after noontime| 
he entered the café he was warmly greeted. | 
There was the usual lull while everyone | 
was ordering; then as conversation was re- | 
sumed, Mr. Bisbee heard the foghorn voice | 
_— Markle addressing him across the | 
able. 

“Well, W. P..” he said, with a knowing 
grin, “tell us all about your princess.” 

Mr. Bisbee was stunned. 

“I don’t know what you're referring to, 
Gus, I’m sure,” he managed to say. 
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EMEMBER that no underwear with- 
out the red woven “B.V.D.” label 
is “B.V. D.” 
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The Unbroken Silhouette 


ENEATH the smartest 
gown or sheerest frock 
the Corselette, combining 
corset and brassiere in one, 
gives toevery figure the un- 
broken silhouette of youth. 
For heavy figures there are 
types with diaphragm con- 
trol, and there are phantom- 
weight models for the girl 
still in her teens. There are 
evening styles, cut low in 
theback, and others perfectly 
designed for athletic wear. 
Thereisindeed hardly a figure 
which doesnot find smartness 
and comfort in the right 
Corselette. 


$1.00 to $25.00 


1N Corset DEPARTMENTS 


farners 
CORSELETTE 


(Reg US. Pat. Off; 
Send for booklet R-3 


Corselettes were originated and the name trade- 
marked by the Warner Brothers Company, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York; 367 West Adams 
Street, Chicago; 28 Geary Street, San Francisco. 
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“Yes, you do. Come on, ‘fess up. You're 
not at home—you’re among friends. Quit 
blushing and tell us.” 

“As a matter of fact, there’s nothing to 
tell. She just—” 

“She just showered you with expensive 
jewelry, from what I hear,” Gus broke in. 

“She didn’t do anything of the kind. She 
sent a little silver bracelet to my daughter, 
that’s all.” 

Gus exhibited an elaborate 
entire table, saying: 

“That's how you tell it, you old- sheik!” 

A general laugh followed, and Mr. Bisbee 
was enormously relieved when, as it died 
down, the subject was changed 

Through the remainder of the meal he 
tried to talk coherently, and when luncheon 
was over he managed to leave the hotel 
Gus Markle’s side. 

“Where'd you find out all that stuff?” he 
asked in what was intended to be an off- 
hand tone. 

“Oh,” said Gus, “a little bird told me.” 

Mr. Bisbee had some thought of asking 
him not to mention the matter further, but 
he decided against it; if Gus found out it 
bothered him, he'd keep it up. And after 
all, he reflected, Gus joshed everybody. No- 
body was likely to take him very seriously 

The little bird had apparently been active. 
afternoon Miss Annie Prall, who 
had been a schoolmate of Stella's, called to 
see Mr. Bisbee. 

“If I wasn't such a good friend of yours,” 
she began when they were closeted in his 


wink to the 





at 


| office, “I wouldn't come to you about it.” 


“It” proved to be a distorted version of 
the princess story, and the declared purpose 
of Miss Annie’s call was to announce to 
Mr. Bisbee that he was breaking his wife’s 
heart. 

“She's the 
she told him. 

When Mr. Bisbee had recovered somewhat 
from the stupefaction into which this state- 
ment plunged him he assured her indig- 
nantly that the tale, as she had told it, was 
false. 

“If you say so of course I believe you,” 
said Miss Annie as she rose to go, but he 
was by no means sure she left the store 
convinced. 

Nor was this the only occurrence to dis- 
turb him before he reached home that night 
As he walked up State Street after having 
closed the store he caught sight of Mr. 
Gidding, the pastor of his church, and the 
latter, instead of stopping as usual to speak 
to him, passed rapidly on, giving him a 
hurried bow and—unless Mr. Bisbee’s nerves 


kind that suffers in silence,” 


|caused him to imagine it—a searching look 





“e was apprehensive as he entered the 
house, but at dinner he perceived to his 
relief that Stella’s anger of the night before 
had given place to a fixed air of injured 
resignation. At least it would be possible 
to talk to her. 

Dinner over, he mustered up his courage 
and, without rancor, told Stella and Pauline 
how the story had spread; whereupon they 
both began to talk rapidly, each declaring 
that it couldn't be her fault. From his un- 
raveling of what they said, he gathered that 
his wife, in her anguish, had felt the need 
to confide in some one, and had selected 
Annie Prall because to Annie a confidence 
was sacred, and that Pauline had merely 
exhibited her bracelet at the party last 
night 

“That must be how Mr. Markle found 
out,” she said. “I showed it to his brother.” 

“Really, Pauline,” put in Mrs. Bisbee self- 
righteously, “I’m surprised at you gossiping 
about your Pappa like that.” 

“Well, I didn’t tell ‘em much, anyway. I 
just mentioned about his meeting her and 
kissing her hand, and I kind of laughed and 
said Pappa was getting to be quite a sheik.” 

“Kissing her hand?” cried Mrs. Bisbee. “I 
| didn’t know about his kissing her hand.” 
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“Oh, gosh!” He bent over, resting his 
forehead in his hands. “Here I’ve worked 
all this time—it’ll be twenty-six years the 
tenth of next September—to build up a 
name in this city as an honest merchant and 
a good family man—why, a fellow said there 
was talk of running me for mayor—and 
now this kind of a story gets around! Oh, 
gosh!” 

“I don't see what's the matter, Pappa,” 
said Pauline. 

“Why, it’s enough to ruin my business! 
You don't think men want their wives and 
daughters buying rings and wrist-watches 
from a sheik, do you?” 

“You ought to of thought of that before 
you took up with such a woman!” said his 
wife in a tone that threatened a renewal 
of last night's outburst. 

“Listen, Stella,” he said quickly, “you un 
derstand I’m not criticizing anybody,—not a 
bit,—but I wouldn't advise either of you 
to go around talking any more about this 
matter. I'm not asking you to do anything 
I’m not going to do myself. J’m not going 
to talk about it. No sir, I'm not going to 
say a word.” 


S matters turned out, he did not strictl) 
£-\ keep his pledge. Charley Doelger’s at- 
titude during the next day or two convinced 
him that the story had reached his ears, and 
as he did not broach the subject, Mr. Bisbee 
decided to speak of it himself 

“Of course I’ve heard it,” Charley ad 
mitted when questioned; “it’s all over town.” 

“Well, you don't believe it, do you?” 

“The way I look at such things,” the 
other replied in what seemed to Mr. Bisbee 
an evasive manner, “it’s none of my con- 
cerns as long as it doesn’t hurt business. | 
believe in being broad-minded. A man’s 
private life's a matter for him to decide 
As long as business is good, it isn’t any of 
my affairs if you was to start up a harem.” 

“Harem?” repeated Mr. Bisbee, dazcd. 

“T tell you, W. P.,” Charley repeated dog- 
gedly, “it’s only the business I’m thinking 
about. A scandal can do a lot of harm that 
way. You take the case of that dentist that 
was in the papers awhile back; he had a 
fine practice, but it busted him flat when 
they found out he was a bigamist.” 

Mr. Bisbee felt as if he were strangling 
“If anybody was to say I’m a bigamist,” he 
exclaimed, “I'd beat his head off!” 


N the ensuing days there were moments 

when he wished that some one would come 
up and face him with a definite charge 
That would be better than this feeling that 
people were slyly inspecting him, talking him 
over, stopping their conversations suddenly 
at his approach. Everyone seemed to be 
thinking about it, and there was no way oi 
knowing what it was they were thinking 

His distress was intensified by a sense of 
loneliness. There was no one who under- 
stood. Home, the usual refuge of a man in 
trouble, was the last place to which he could 
turn for sympathy. There, more than any- 
where else, he tried to conceal his wretched 
state of mind. His wife, when she remem- 
bered, continued in her réle of martyr; but 
he never knew when some trifling incident 
would set her off on a tirade. She developed, 
moreover, a prescience which savored of the 
supernatural, the first exhibition of which 
occurred when Pauline, starting for a week- 
end at a friend’s house, borrowed the fitted 
bag he had taken with him on the California 
trip. 

“Pappa,” she remarked as she carried it 
downstairs, “did you know there's a bottle 
missing ?” 

“Is there?” 

“Oh, don’t act as if you didn't know!” 
snapped his wife. “You know as well as I 
do where that witch-hazel went!” 

Nor was that her only exhibition of a 
ghastly power of divination 
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Smoking his after-dinner panetela a few 
nights later Mr. Bisbee was dimly aware 
that details of a party planned by Pauline 
were under discussion. 

“Out at Eleanor’s,” he heard his daughter 
say to her mother, “all the girls smoked. 
It makes me feel like a flat tire not to give 
them cigarettes when they come here.” 

“In regard to the conduct of others,” said 
Mrs. Bisbee, “your pappa’s very particular.” 

“I’ve been thinking about your smoking,” 
Mr. Bisbee put in, looking ruminatively at 
the end of his cigar. “Maybe I’ve been a 
little bit narrow-minded about it. I wouldn't 





want you to make a habit of it, but when | 


you're giving a party, I guess it would be 
all right for you to pass the cigarettes. 
Don’t you think so, Stella?” 

Instead of answering the question, his 
wife leaned suddenly forward and thrusting 
an accusatory finger under his nose, ex- 
claimed: 

“That woman smokes!” 

Nevertheless, when three weeks had gone 
by, he felt somewhat encouraged; things 
were on the whole improving at home, and 
his fear that the gossip might hurt his busi- 
ness was apparently unfounded; sales had, 
upon the contrary, increased, owing to the 
purchase of presents for the Murchison wed- 
ding, now ten days off, and even Charley 
Doelger’s pessimism was visibly lifting. 

Then, from what appeared to be a clearing 
sky, there crashed a devastating bolt. 


ATE one afternoon, as Mr. Bisbee was 
putting his desk in order before going 

home, Charley, white-faced and nervous, ap- 
peared in his office. 

“They've got you in Chit-Chat!” he ex- 
claimed, and flung the paper on the desk. 

Dizzily Mr. Bisbee stared at the marked 
passage: 


. . . . Her Highness’ taste for bizarre as- 
sociations was amusingly exampled in 
an intimacy she formed on her railroad 
journey eastward. This time the man 
was a jeweler hailing from a Midwestern 
city; gossip has it that expensive gifts 
changed hands, and that on reaching 
home he had difficulty in explaining his 
share in the transaction to his wife. It 
may be safely predicted that the Prin- 
cess will encounter no such embarrass- 
ment. Always she returns with new tro- 
phies of the chase. The Prince is used 
to it. 

Meanwhile the little jeweler, having 
been carried through the heavens in the 
lady’s flaming chariot, is said to wear 
above his heart a photograph bearing a 
tender inscription, and has become a 
seven-days’ wonder to his fellow-towns- 
folk. 


“TI thought you’d better see it before you 
go home,” Charley said. 

“That's right. Much obliged.” There was 
a croak in Mr. Bisbee’s throat as he swal- 
lowed. “Anyway,” he added, with an in- 
stinct to snatch at the least straw of com- 
fort, “they don’t mention me by name—or 
the town.” He looked up into Charley's 
face, hoping for encouragement, but received 
none. 

“They mention the town in the next para- 
graph,” he said. “It’s about this man 
Thresher. I wouldn’t be surprised if she'd 
break off the engagement and the presents 
would be dumped back on our hands.” 

When Mr. Bisbee entered his house that 
evening, he found Stella waiting for him 
in the hall, a copy of Chit-Chat in her hand. 

“I know, I know,” he exclaimed wearily, 
waving her off and sinking into a chair. 
“You can go ahead.” 

She had advanced upon him aggressively, 
but now she paused, demanding: 

“What do you mean—go ahead?” 

Leaning over, his elbows on his knees, he 
gazed at the carpet as he replied: 
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vibrant and healthful 


Cr of the most important health prac- 
tices of modern science is Feminine 
Hygiene. It protects you from disease, 
keeps your youth and peace of mind. Every 
physician now knows how valuable this 
routine is in the preventiou of infection. 
And more and more every day, women are 
realizing, and spreading to their sisters the 
significance of this great protective measure. 


Once you have adopted this health-pre- 
caution you will practice it regularly. 
Women of today have dared to hope that 
the future will completely banish disease. 
Having learned how to combat insidious 
infection, they are developing into more 
wholesome, healthful wives and mothers. 


The antiseptic which your physician will 
advocate for feminine hygiene is ‘*Lysol"’ 
Disinfectant—the standard antiseptic in 
hospitals and with physicians everywhere. 


The choice of your antiseptic is, of 
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well-being. 
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subject of feminine hygiene. 
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| his purpose, 


“Go ahead with anything you like.” 
“Oh-h-h!” she cried shrewdly. “So that’s 
your game?” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about.” 

“Yes, you do! But you can get it right 
If you think you can 
get me to divorce you, so you can—” 

“Oh, rats!” said Mr. Bisbee. Suddenly he 
sat up and looked at her. “I tell you one 
thing, though: If there’s any such thing as 
legal justice in this country, those Chit-Chat 
people are going to pay! Yes sir, I'll make 
‘em pay if it takes my last doggone nickel!” 

He heard Pauline come skipping up the 
steps and the slam of the screen door. 

“I guess you've heard the news?” she 
said brightly, looking from one parent to the 
other. “Isn't it great!” 

“What you say?” Mr. Bisbee felt as if he 
were going mad. 

“Except the Murchisons,” she said, “we're 
the first people in this town to be mentioned 
in Chit-Chat. Do you realize that? It 
isn't going to be the Murchisons and the 
Rathbones any more—it’s going to be the 
Murchisons and the Bisbees.” She sang a 
bugle-like “Ta-ta!” and raising her arms, 
swung grandly around the room, stopping in 
front of her amazed father. 

“Say, Pappa, can I borrow the Princess’ 
photograph? The girls are dying to see it.” 

“My gosh!” he cried. “F should say you 
can’t!” And observing his wife’s eye fas- 
tened upon him, he hurriedly added: “Any- 
how, I guess I wouldn’t hardly know where 
to look for it.” 


HE last statement was perhaps excusable 

as a defensive measure. The photo- 
graph, as he well knew, was in the pigskin 
pocketbook, and the pocketbook was ex- 
actly where Chit-Chat said it was; and it 
was in the same place next morning when, 
after having telephoned Charley Doelger of 
he headed for the law offices of 


| Rathbone, Ewing & Todd. The services of 
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such a lawyer as Mr. Emory Rathbone 
would be expensive, but what did he care! 
He was in fighting mood. 

Having told his story to Mr. Rathbone, 
he handed him a copy of the society paper, 
but the lawyer laid it on his desk, remarking: 

“Yes, I’ve seen it.” 

“I guess everybody has,” said Mr. Bisbee 
grimly. “What I want now is to make that 
editor pay for what he’s done to me.” 

The attorney shook his head. 


“You can't get damages,” he said. “They 
didn’t mention you by name.” 

“Everybody knows it means me.” 

“Yes, but you can’t touch them. They 


libel people right and left but keep within 
the letter of the law. In any case it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that you could prove dam- 
age. In point of fact I shouldn’t be sur- 
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prised if this turned out to be rather a good 
thing for you.” 

Again Mr. Bisbee felt the proximity of 
madness. People were continually saying 
topsy-turvy things to him with an air of 
talking sense. Last night it was Pauline; 
| now it was Mr. Rathbone. 
| “Let me illustrate,” the lawyer went on. 
“Though Mrs. Rathbone reads Chit-Chat, 
she is not inclined to wink at lapses from 
the moral code. This morning at breakfast 
she read this item to me; then she said: 
‘That reminds me—I haven't yet bought 
| Alice’s wedding present. I must go down 
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today and see if I can find something at 
Bisbee’s.’ ” 

“You don’t say!” Mr. Bisbee was as- 
tounded. “Why, I don't believe Mrs. Rath- 
bone’s ever bought so much as a—” 


E was interrupted by the entrance of the 
lawyer's secretary. 

“Mr. Bisbee’s office wants him on the 
phone,” she said, and Mr. Rathbone pushed 
the desk instrument toward him. 

“Hello ?” 

“You better come right over here, W. P.” 
It was Charley Doelger speaking in a low, 
excited voice. “Alice Murchison and her 
mother are here. They're looking for pres- 
ents for the bridesmaids.” 

“Hang onto them, Charley—I'll be right 
over!” 

He rose and shook hands with Mr. Rath- 
bone 

“This talk’s done me a world of good,” 
he said enthusiastically. “I wish I could 
stay longer, but you know what it is to be 
a busy man.” 

He sped to the store and having en- 
tered at the rear, advanced to the counter 
at which Charley was exhibiting diamond 
bar pins to the two ladies. 

“T’'ll wait upon Mrs. and Miss Murchison 
myself, Mr. Doelger.” Charley stepped aside. 
“Have you found what you desire?” As 
Mr. Bisbee addressed the mother, he was 
aware of the daughter's keen eyes, taking 
him in. 


“T rather like this one, Alice.” Mrs. Mur- 


chison, with a bar pin in her hand, an- 
swered him indirectly. 
“I don't,” said her daughter. “Bar pins 


are old stuff.” 

“Mr. Doelger,” said Mr. Bisbee, “will you 
kindly step to the vaults and get our new 
line of J. & G. gold mesh bags and vanity- 
cases? Bring them to the private office 
please.” And explaining to the ladies, “You 
can examine them more comfortably there,” 
he led the way to the back of the store. 

At the office door he stood aside and 
bowed them in, and as he followed, began: 

“Unusually fine weather we're—” He 
stopped abruptly. There on the desk, where 
he had tossed it on his return from Mr. 
Rathbone’s office, was the copy of Chit- 
Chat. 

“Yes,” he said, waving an arm toward the 
window, “just look at that sunlight out 
there.” As he spoke, he crossed swiftly to 
the desk and sitting on the edge of it, be- 
tween them and the paper, reached back 
with one hand and tucked it under the blot- 
ting pad. 

“In fact,” he continued, “I don’t ever re- 
member such fine weather at this time of 
year.” 

“No cinders,” remarked Alice Murchison, 
and it struck him as curious that she should 
say such a thing. 

Charley came with the trays. 

“You might also get those new cigarette- 
cases, Mr. Doelger,’ said Mr. Bisbee, as, 
quickly producing his gold match-case, he 
gave Alice a light. 

To the vanity-cases and mesh bags she 
paid little attention, but when the cigarette- 
cases arrived, she took one of them up, 
saying: 

“This one’s perfect.” 

“But don’t you think,” Mrs. Murchison 
asked him, “that cigarette-cases make a 
rather strange gift for bridesmaids?” 

“In my younger days,” returned Mr. Bis- 
bee tactfully, “we might of thought so; but 
not any longer, madam, not any longer.” 

“Certainly not,” said Alice. “This’ll be 
just the thing.” 

“The very one I had in mind,” he said. 
“Tt happens to be a novelty much ir vogue 
at the present time in the smart resorts of 
Europe.” 

“Send me six of them.” She rose. “Come 
along, Mother; I'm late for the hairdresser.” 
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But instead of following Mrs. Murchison 
from the room, she crossed, put her cigarette 
in the ashtray, and leaning on the desk as 
if in no hurry, asked: “When can you 
deliver them ?” 

“Before the end of the week,” he assured 
her. He observed that her hand was resting 
idly on the edge of the blotting pad, and 
that her fingertips were touching the back 
of the magazine, which protruded slightly 

“That'll do nicely,” she said. Now, in an 
absent-minded manner, she was plucking at 
the magazine as she gazed thoughtfully out 
of the window, but even when she turned 
her eyes again to Mr. Bisbee she did not 
seem to notice the eager gesture with which 
he invited her toward the door. 

“You'll receive them in good time without 
fail, Miss Murchison.” 

She was actually drawing the magazine 
out now, and he gestured toward the door 
again. 

“You are really satisfied that cigarette- 
cases aren’t in bad taste for a wedding?” 
she asked. The copy of Chit-Chat was now 
in full view. 

“Absolutely.” He backed toward the door, 
hoping she would follow. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m glad you feel that 
way. I wouldn’t want to make Mother un- 
comfortable, you know.” She stopped pull- 
ing at the magazine and with her fingers 
began to drum abstractedly upon the cover 

“Naturally not.” 

“In fact, Mr. Bisbee,” she went on, look- 
ing at him brightly, “I wouldn't want to 
make anybody uncomfortable—not for the 
world. It makes one so uncomfortable to 
be uncomfortable, doesn’t it?” And with 
that, never having once glanced at the de- 
tested journal, she passed out of the room 
and walked rapidly to the front of the store 
where her mother was waiting. 

“We must hurry, Mother—I’m late, you 
know,” he heard her say. Now the bewil- 
dering young woman was in haste again. 
She seemed strangely erratic, he thought. 
Nerves, probably. Lucky she didn't look 
down when she was fooling with the paper 
A narrow squeak, but it had turned out all 
right. He knew she hadn’t seen it, for she 
was laughing as she drove away. 


r was a busy day at the store of the 
William P. Bisbee Company; before mid- 
day Mrs. Emory Rathbone came in, and un- 
der the personal attention of Mr. Bisbee 
himself, purchased as a wedding gift a hand- 
some set of sterling silver table ornaments; 
the counters were crowded throughout the 
afternoon, and before closing time all pre- 
vious sales-records had been surpassed. 

“Gosh, but my feet are tired,” Mr. Bisbee 
said exultantly to Charley as they closed the 
vault for the night. 

“Mine too,” said Charley. “I been louking 
all day for a breathing-spell to ask you what 
the lawyers said. Are you going to sue that 
paper ?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Bisbee, “there’s two 
ways of looking at a proposition like that, 
Charley.” He drew a panetela from his vest 
pocket and lighted it. “Of course, they'd 
ought to be punished. A man can face 
things out, but they dragged the fair name 
of a perfect lady through the muck and 
mire, and I’d like to soak them for it. On 
the other hand, though, a lawsuit takes up 
lots of time, and I’m a busy man, Charley.” 

He was in high spirits as he headed for 
home; even the thought of Stella was not 
sufficient to depress him; after all, he re- 
flected, she had a grievance, though it wasn’t 
in any way his fault. No wife would want 
her husband’s name bandied about like that. 
Lately she hadn’t been hammering at him 
quite so much, and she certainly took the 
Chit-Chat story better than he expected. He 
ought to do something for her. If business 
kept on improving, he would, too. Yes sir, 
she had it coming to her. He turned the 
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tooth every time you brush 
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mouth of this woman 
is not as wide as her 
jaws. The tooth brush 
has to curve around 
the jaw or it won't 
reach her back teeth. 
Notice the diagrams 
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curved handle and the 
curved bristle-surface 
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Keep all your teeth clea 
you will keep all your teeth- 


CIENCE has created a brush that cleans 
all the teeth. It is not just any brush 
made small enough to get into the mouth. 

It has a curved surface that fits the shape 
of your jaw. It has saw-tooth bristle-tufts 
that reach in between teeth. It has a large 
end tuft that helps clean the backs of front 
teeth and the backs of hard-to-get-at molars. 
This brush is the Pro-phy-'ac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your teeth decay? 
It is germs. Germs are always in your mouth. 
They coliect upon your teeth. They create 
lactic acid. This destroys the enamel. The 
important thing is to keep germs off your teeth 
—to remove the clinging mucin, which holds 
the germs fast against them. That requires a 
brush scientifically designed with a saw-tooth 
arrangement of bristles. It requires a brush 
with a large end tuft that can reach the backs 
of back teeth. There is such a brush—the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you brush your gums when you brush 
your teeth? You should. See how the center 
row of bristles on every Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
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matter over in his mind as he walked, and 
before he turned into Fairview Avenue there 
came to him a happy thought. 

He carried his cheerfulness into the house 
with him, telling Stella and Pauline the good 
news from the store, and it was not until 
they were seated at supper that his wife in- 
quired about his interview with Mr. Rath- 
bone. 

“He has the matter under advisement,” he 
replied evasively, informed by some instinct 
that it would be best to let her learn gradu 
ally that the suit was abandoned. “A law- 
| suit’s an expensive thing. It’s not a thing 
| you want to jump into without due con- 

sideration. In fact, the great reason why 
| I'd like to sue those lying scoundrels is on 
your account.” He put a piece of pie in 
his mouth, and after a moment of reflective 
mastication, continued: 

| “Ves, Stella, I been thinking a lot about 
the hardship all this gossip’s been to you, 
and I certainly intend to make it up to 
you.” 

| “It's about time you thought of me,” 
| said. 

“Well, that’s what I been doing, all right, 
}and I guess you and Pauline’ll be suited 

firs’-straight when you know what I've got 
|in mind. Understand, I don't say positively 

I'll do it, but the way things are looking 
at the store, I expect I can.” He leaned 
back, beaming at them, and announced: “As 
a matter of fact, I’m thinking of knocking 
off work for a while next summer and tak 
ing you both to Europe.” 

“Oh, Pappa!” Pauline clapped her hands 
ecstatically, but from Mrs. Bisbee there came 
no sign of pleasure 

Bending forward, she fixed him 
shrewd scrutiny, demanding: 

“Do I look as if I was born yesterday ?” 

“Why, what's the matter, Mamma?” 
Pauline asked, astonished. 

Her mother ignored her, and narrowing 
her lids as she gazed at him, went on: 

“Don't imagine you fool me, William Bis- 
bee! I know why you want to go to Eu- 
rope. It’s that woman again!” 
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T was not until the following spring that 
there burst upon the community a piece 


of news sufficiently sensational to divert 
from Mr. Bisbee the last remnants of his 
fame 

Alice Murchison Thresher, who had 


started with her husband on a leisurely trip 
around the world, suddenly left him and 
came home to live, and rumors concerning 
the reason for the separation ran _ riot 
through the town. According to one report 
Alice could not endure the thought of re- 
turning to a mother-in-law who had chronic 
hiccoughs, but the prevailing story was that 
her husband had stolen her pearls and sold 
them to a Chinaman. 

In the succeeding weeks the topic was 
continually discussed. Would she or would 
she not divorce him? If she did divorce 
him, would the truth come out? When she 
had divorced him, would she take up again 
with poor Roger Rathbone, who, according 
to his friends, was not a real drunkard but 
drank because he loved her so? 

Under the furious torrent of new gossip 
Mr. Bisbee found himself and his last- 
year’s romance submerged and apparently 
forgotten; people no longer pointed him out 
or suddenly stopped talking when he ap- 
proached; Pauline had put away the brace- 
let, and Stella, if she had not ceased to nag 
him, had at least ceased to nag on the old 
theme. Every week he looked through 
Chit-Chat surreptitiously, but he found no 
further mention of himself or even of the 
Princess Lescaboura. He wondered how she 
was, whether she had seen the paragraph 
linking him with her, whether she sometimes 
thought of him in far-away America. Prob- 
ably she had forgotten all about him. Thus, 
| though it was spring, his spirit was au- 
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tumnal; he was lonely with a sense of 
something missing out of life. 

The saddening consciousness he had of 
dropping back into dull old ways culminated 
one evening when he came home and found 
himself involved in a new argument. Stella 
and Pauline had decided that the sedan was 
inadequate to their needs and that, since 
the new country club would soon be open- 
ing, they ought to have a chauffeur and a 
limousine. They had, moreover, settled on 
the kind of limousine they wanted, and it 
was expensive. 

When he mildly protested, Stella became 
angry. 

“It's only that I don’t want to throw 
money around,” he said. “I mustn’t stop 
laying it by.” 

“I should think you'd have enough pride 
to want your wife and daughter to make a 
good appearance when they drive up to a 


fashionable club.” 
“I've got enough pride,” he answered 
gently, “to want to leave my wife and 


daughter well fixed.” 
“Do you imagine I 
Stella asked bitterly. “You've always been 
the same, and you always will be. Here 
Pauline and I are making a lot of desirable 
friends, getting away from the rag-tag-and- 


don’t know you?” 


bobtail crowd we used to go with, and 
what help do we get from you? None! 
You're nothing but an old _ stick-in-the 
mud!” 

Stick-in-the-mud! She had called him 
that before—he who at the present rate 


would soon be the largest retail silverware 
and jewelry dealer in the entire State! He, 
of all people, a stick-in-the-mud! 


HE memory of the outrageous term lin- 

gered with him as he went downtown 
next morning, giving him a new sense of the 
futility of life. 

He entered the store, and on his way back 
to the office took the morning mail from 
Miss Glick, but instead of opening the 
letters when he reached his desk, he fell into 
a fit of abstraction and sat staring at the 
carpet 

What was it all about? What was he 
struggling for? Why was he always hoping 
that some day Stella would understand him 
and treat him decently? Surely by this time 
he ought to know better than that. 

The large clock on the wall near by 
struck nine, reminding him that another 
business day had begun. He took up his 
steel letter-opener and ran through the pile 
of mail, swiftly slitting the successive 
envelopes until he came to a large ob- 
long one of crisp, light-blue paper. Being 
unlike the envelopes he was accustomed to, 
it made him mildly curious, and he turned it 
over. It bore foreign stamps, and the mo- 
ment he saw the bold, angular handwriting 
his heart leaped and he snatched the letter 
out and with fingers that trembled in their 
eagerness, unfolded the single sheet of paper 

At the upper left corner a coronet was 
stamped in dark blue, and at the right the 
name of a chateau. 

Rapidly he read: 


Dear Mr. Bisbee— 
Last year when 
American continent 


I was crossing the 
you were so good as 
to give me a pair of patent eyeglasses 
which have been most useful. Having 
broken them, and being unable to find 
any like them over here, I was quite in 
despair until today I found your card. 

Will you please send me two pair of 
the glasses at the above address and let 
me know the amount due? 

Pray accept my best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
—Gabriella Lescaboura. 

P. &. 

I do not forget your kindness. 
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Na did not forget! There, in her beau- 
tiful brave writing, over the initials that 
stood for her beautiful name, was the as- 
surance! He laid the letter on the desk be- 
fore him and without removing his eyes 
from it, drew out his pocketbook, felt for 
the postcard photograph, extracted it, and 
put it down beside the letter. That noble 
signature! How inexpressible the happiness 
with which he looked on it again! In his 
eardrums he could feel the quickened beating 
of his heart. 

“This proves it!” he murmured. “I al- 
ways said truth is stranger than fiction.” 

Once more kind Providence vouchsafed a 
chance to serve her. Ah, could she but know 
with what tumultuous joy he welcomed 
the opportunity! So, ever, he would wel- 
come it! She could ask of him nothing that 
he would not do—nothing! The efficiency, 
the resourcefulness which had made the 
William P. Bisbee Company practically the 
leading firm in the State, would be at her 
command so long as breath remained in his 
body. Always he would be ready, waiting, 
when from across the world should come her 
call! 

She alone had never failed to understand 
him. Without her the world would be 
empty. A tear trickled down his cheek. 
Faugh! He brushed it away. Tears were 
not for men. He must not weaken. He 
stiffened his spine, sitting erect in his swivel 
chair, and as he did so, his spirit stiffened. 

Now in his imagination great iron-studded 


doors swung back against stone walls and | 


brass-throated bugles sang. Snatching the 


letter-opener he leaped to his feet and raised | 


it with a sweeping gesture. 

“Your Highness!” 

He was a hussar of the guards with sword 
at the salute—a sword which, at need, could 
flash in her defense. He narrowed his eyes 
and with one hand poised behind him, 
pointed the weapon grimly as if holding off 
the blade of a determined adversary. 

“For a lady’s name!” 

Let them come! He was more than a 
match for them all. 

He would meet steel with cold steel, fight- 
ing for her until life itself paid the forfeit. 








‘*Mated’’ 


Divorce and today’s youth, 
with all the latters daring: 
these combine to form the 
theme of a great novel of so- 
ciety. In it you are given to 
know a group of people so in- 
tensely human and intimate 
that you will feel as well ac- 
quainted with them as if they 
were your next-door neighbors. 


Wallace Irwin is the author, 
and in this novel he is not the 
lively humorist so much as the 
deeply penetrating humanist. 


‘“‘Mated” is the title of the || 
new novel which Mr. Irwin 
has written for this magazine, 
and it is a work which will at 
once place its author in the 
very fore rank of novelists 
whom the world calls great. 
Be sure to begin it in the next, 
the June, issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. 
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Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That's one outstanding fact everybody 
should know. And if everybody did 
know it, the number of Pyorrhea’s vic- 
tims would soon be greatly reduced. 


You may take splendid care of your teeth 
—brush them several times a day—and 
still get Pyorrhea. Once Pyorrhea se- 
cures a firm hold, pus pockets form, gums 
become weak and flabby, the teeth loosen 
and fall out no matter how white and 
sound they may be. 


Forhan's For the Gums contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, 
as used by the dental profession in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It protects and 
preserves the gums, keeping them ina 
firm, pink, healthy condition; cleans and 
whitens the teeth, and keeps the mouth 
sweet, fresh and wholesome. If you don’t 
care to discontinue the tooth paste you 
are now using, at least brush your teeth 
and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 

Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 

found it beneficial for years. For your 


own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhan 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth = 
it checks Pyorr 


4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
‘ 40—and thousands younger, 
4 too—are victims of dreaded 
Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 
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Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 
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FOR MOTHER—on her day 


NE never knows how deeply 
mothers appreciate the 
thoughtfulness of their loved ones. 
Often a simple gift, with love, is 


more appreciated than something 
far more elaborate which is offered 


C HO i O LAT E S perfunctorily. It isn’t what you give 
with her, so much as how you give. 
So, for mother, on her day of 
days, send Johnston’s. She will 
appreciate your consideration in 
remembering her. 
Johnston’s Candies are worthy of 
the sweetest lady in all the world. 


You will find a special 
agency for Johnston’s 
Chocolates in one of 
the better class stores 
in your neighbourhood 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY +: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








